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H. RES. 115 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That the Committee on Education and Labor, effective 
from January 3, 1953, acting as a whole or by subcommittee, is author- 
ized and directed to conduct studies and investigations relating to 
matters coming within the jurisdiction of such committee under rule 
XI, clause 6, of the Rules of the House of Representatives. For such 
purpose such committee, or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized to 
sit and act during the present Congress at such times and places within 
the United States, its Territories and possessions, whether the House is 
in session, has recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, and to 
require by subpena or otherwise the attendance and testimony of such 
witnesses and the production of such books, records, correspondence, 
memoranda, papers, and documents, as it deems necessary. Subpenas 
shall be issued only over the signature of the chairman of the com 
mittee or a member of the committee designated by him; they may be 
served by any person designated by such chairman or member. 

The committee may report to the House of Representatives from 
time to time during the present Congress the results of its studies 
and investigations, with such recommendations for legislation or 
otherwise as the committee deems desirable. Any report submitted 
when the House is not in session shall be filed with the Clerk of the 


House. 
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WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1954 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON FEDERAL 
AID FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION, 
CoMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, 
Wash ington, dD. C. 
The subcommittee met at 9:30 a. m. in room 445, House Office 
Building, Hon. Carroll D. Kearns (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 
Mr. Kearns. The subcommittee will please come to order. 
The first order of business of the subcommittee is the reading of 
the letter of authority from the chairman of the full committee, Hon. 
Samuel K. McConnell, Jr. The letter is addressed to me and reads: 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, 
HOuSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Washington 25, D. C.,. July 28, 1954 
Hon. CARROLL D, KEARNS, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN KEARNS: By virtue of the authority vested in me as chair 


man of the Committee on Education and Labor of the House of Representatives 
and pursuant to House Resolution 115, of the 83d Congress, 1st session, I hereby 
appoint you as chairman of a special subcommittee of the Committee on Educa 
tion and Labor to conduct a study of the general construction needs for publi 
elementary and secondary school buildings with the view in mind of making 


recommendations as to legislation to provide for Federal financial assistance in 
meeting such construction needs. 

I have also appointed Representatives Stuyvesant Wainwright 2d, of New 
York ; Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr., of New Jersey; Clifton Young, of Nevada ; Cleve 
land M. Bailey, of West Virginia; Carl Elliott, of Alabama; and Lee Metcalf, of 
Montana, to serve with you on this subcommittee. 

The subcommittee is hereby authorized and directed to conduct a thorough 
study and investigation of the aforementioned matter and to hold public or 
executive sessions thereon. 

Upon the completion of said study and investigation, the subcommittee shall 
make a report and recommendations for submission to the full committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL K. McConne tt, Jr., Chairman 

Mr. Kearns. At this time I should also like to read into the record a 
statement-of the purpose of these hearings, in conjunction with our 
authority. 

Before doing that I should like to introduce the members of the sub- 
committee. 

To my right is Mr. Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr.,of New Jersey. 

Mr. Stuyvesant Wainwright 2d, of New York, who did such a good 
job last night, had to go into uniform this morning. He is doing a 
little stretch down at the Pentagon in the service in the Reserves, but 
he will be with us later. 
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( lift yn) Young, of Nevada. 1 as unable to b hel » but I nave a tele- 
n from him I desire to read later. 
(The telegram was later read, as follows :) 





Las \ S October 5, 1954 
HH ("A LD. KEARNS 
(J ma Nuhcommittee on School ¢ tru 
H Office Buildiy Wasl f D. ¢ 
I ret vy inability ft 0 in Washington at this t sh to ress my 
intere the impo! nt rk you are undert g Iv recent avels through- 
out ra y growing Nevada have convinced me some type o iid for school 
const! on is ece ring resent ¢ ere cy I have been adviser ome 
SPO 1 j of school co ul is vitally needed in Nevada at this moment. 
(Lik Youna, Men of Congress 
To iy left Is the Honorable Cleveland M, Bailes ol West Vir- 


Next to Mr. Bailey is the Honorable Carl Elliott of Alabama. 

Next to Mr. Elliott is the Honorable Lee Metcalf of Montana. 

For the purpose of this hearing I should like to read into the record 
the hews release which ha been Mn) vce ava lable: 


Under authority of appointment by the chairman of the Committee on Edu- 


cation an Labor of the House ot Rey resentagrives, the Honorable Samuel K, 
McConnell, Jr., of Pennsylvania, this Ccomiittee during its 3 days of hearings 
Will listen to testimony from recognized persons of authority in the field of 
education from all over the 1 ted States and Territories and the District of 

Columbia as to the construction needs for Classrooms in the United States. 
School construction has been under consideration for many years but no leg- 
islation was forthcoming until construction for Federal impact areas was en- 
d This law, Known as Public Law 815, was first introduced by Congress- 


min Bailey in the 8lst Congress and was amended in the 88d Congress by legis- 
lation sponsored by Congressman Kearns, Public Law 246. This legislation has 
proved so satisfactory that it has helped greatly to prove that school construe- 
tion is the answer to any Phase of Federal assistance to education 

any school construction bills were introduced during the 83d Congress. Sen- 
ator Cooper’s bill in the Senate, and the Frelinghuysen bill in the House, received 
the most consideration Both of these bills were conceived and considered as 
interim legislation until a long-range school-construction program could be fully 
studied 

In considering a long-range construction program, I introduced a bill toward 
the close of the second session of the 88d Congress asking for $5 billion for 
school construction from Federal funds, to be matched by State funds. 

Telegrams were sent to all the governors of the States and Territories and the 
Kesident Commissioner of the District of Columbia to ascertain the actual needs 
in order to place every boy and girl of school age in the United States—includ- 
ing the Territories and the District of Columbia—in classrooms. Response to 
these requests revealed that from 10 to 12 billion dollars was needed to ac- 
comiplish our goal, I might add that this approach of mine was one that I 
termed “a brick and mortar” approach whereby the Federal Government paid its 
share to the States and the States, through their chief school officers, took care of 
the needs in their respective States. 

I want the record to show (and I know the distinguished members of the com- 
mittee share this thinking with me) that we are not considering any particular 
bill at these hearings but rather are seeking the testimony of all in positions of 
educational interests throughout the country so that we can arrive at the actual 
needs for school construction. This data will furnish us with a wealth of mate- 
rial from which a formula can be worked out for writing legislation whieh we 
hope will be acceptable to our full committee and to our colleagues in the House 
and Senate, 





Mr. Barney. Mr. Chairman, I should like at this time to move that 
the telegrams sent to you by the governors and school officials of the 
various States be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Kearns. If there is no objection, it will be so ordered. 
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Mr. Frecincuuysen. In addition to that, Mr. Chairman, in ordet 
to define what it was they were answering, the telegrams you sent to 
them might be Incorporated in the record. ‘That would show yout 
actual request. 

Mr. Bainey. I have no ol jection to that amendment to the 1 { 


Mr. Kearns. It is understood that we shall insert a copy of the tele 
grain I sent to the governors, and their responses. 
Mr. Baitey. I assume the telegram sent by our chairman w the 


same in all cases. 
Mr. Kearns. Yes, Even the one I sent to the Governor of West Vir 
ginia was the same. 
Battey. Good. 

telegrams and responses thereto will be found 





l 
He 
rt 


‘ 





on page 320.) 

Mr. Krarns. At this time we are very pleased and honored to have 
with us the president of the American Association of School Admu 
istrators, who hails from Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Let me say to you, sir, that these hearings were scheduled for the 
time your group would hold its national meeting here. You did us a 
very great favor, because you saved us the trouble of going all over 
the cou try, since all of you are here at one pl Luce. 

It is really fine to have you here, President Larson, and take your 
testimony at this time. 

Do you have a prepared statement é 


au 


STATEMENT OF JORDAN L. LARSON, PRESIDENT, THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


Mr. Larson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearns. Fine. You may proceed, 

Mr. Larson, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: Lam Jordan L. Larson 
\ 


superintendent of schools of Mount Vernon, N. Y.. and jl sident of 
the American Association ot School Administrators, Whose members 


consist largely of school superintendents on the local, county, and Stat 
level from all parts of our great Nation. It is a pleasure and a priv 
lege to appear before this special committee of the House ot Rey re 
sentatives to report to you the deep conce rn of America’s school s per 
intendents regarding the Nation’s increasingly critical school housing 


situation. 

The urgent need for school hous ing IS SO apparent and well know ih 
to you that I shall not dwell on that phase of the problem very long. 
You have already been supplied with an abundance of statistical data 
indicating this great need. Any detailed information vearing upon 
this will be presented by others during these hearings. Sutlice it to 
Sa) that the Nation’s school] superintendents, whom ] h ive the honor 
to represent here today, are firm in their conviction that the evidence 
at hand-is suflicient to make this need cry stal clear. 

The situation is critical, for there are few communities in these 
United States which are not presently or soon will be faced with a 
pressing shortage of adequate school housing. The seriousness of 
this situation will continue to mount during the next decade unless 
courageous action is taken without further delay. 

Despite greatly accelerated efforts of the States and localities to 
cope with the problem the situation is getting worse rather than bet 
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ter. America’s schools are caught in a triple wedge of circumstances 
from which only urgent assistance from all available sources can 
rescue them and prevent irre pars able harm to the youth of our coun- 
try. The depression years of the 1930's del: cing repl: — of out- 
worn and outmoded bui ildings. whe war years ad ba to the backlog 
in schoolhouse construction. Then came ion eons ir parade of baby 
buggies beginning shortly after VJ-day and continuing to the present. 


The shortage of classrooms resulting from these circumstances has 
been fh irther complicated by still greater costs of school construction 
without a corresponding increase in on il assessed valuations. Local 
tax resources and increased capacity for bonded indebtedness have 
lagged far behind such increased costs. The children of America 
cannot plead their own case. Nor should we wait even another year 
for statewide or national conferences before taking action to relieve 
this critical situation. I sincerely urge prompt and favorable action 


on adequate aid for school construction. Recent surveys of facilities 
clearly show such need. 

Financial assistance to the States for schools will stimulate, not 
retard, local initiative and effort to meet critical shortages in school 
construction. This has been proven in the case of roads and hospitals, 
It was proven also in school construction under PWA. 

Schools are being designed and erected not only to meet the require- 
ments of ad: pS ability and flexibili ity but to last for many years. Funds 
appropriated for school buildings will benefit our Nation for the next 
half century or more. 

The American Association of School Administrators by vote of 
its members has taken the stand that Federal assistance should be ex- 
tended on the basis of an objective formula to all States, and not on 

dole basis to just a few States that may be designated as needy. 
We commend the Congress in extending aid to all the States for high- 
ways, hospitals, and other essential needs, and for Federal assistance 
for river and harbor improvements = dams. However, some of 
these projects, such as highways, may be postponed for a year or two 
without serious hardship, but postponement of school construction 
may cause a child to lose a year of school and thus impair his entire 
educational program. 

Our Nation has a stake in good schools. They are the backbone of 
our national defense, the bulwark of our free-enterprise system and 
the foundation of a trained and loyal American citizenship. To 
neglect them in this period of rapid growth and increasing mobility 
from one are a of our country to : another m: Ly result in oreater damage 
to our country’s welfare than most of us can assess at this time. 

We have been most generous in providing financial assistance to 
improve the welfare of peoples of other countries. Can we not be 
equally considerate of the welfare of our American boys and girls 
who are knocking at our schoolhouse doors? ; 

We commend the provisions in the pending legislation which pro- 
vide that funds granted in aid for schoolhouse construction shall be 
channeled through the United States Office of Education and the 
existing State educational agencies. The members of the American 
Association of School Administrators, who are largely local, county, 
and State superintendents of schools, voted unanimously in 1954 for 
a resolution endorsing this principle because by and large they wish 
to avoid any possibility of pork-barrel politics which might reduce 
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the effectiveness of such assistance or impair the efficiency of schools 
through delays in needed reorganization or consolidation. 

We recognize that the Congress may wish to provide more assistance 
to States rich in children and less rich in wealth or tax resources. 
Our association has endorsed the principle of the need to provide an 
acceptable level of educational opportunity for all, regardless of the 
State or place of their birth, but without Federal control in the admin- 
istration of such a foundation program. 

The American Association of School Administrators is firm in its 
conviction that the wealth and resourcefulness of the American Nation 
are suflicient to provide adequate programs of public education for 
all its youth at the same time that it invests public funds for necessary 
national defense and for maintaining our high standards of living. 

Without sacrificing our American traditions of local control of 
public education, we believe that appropriate means can and will be 
found for providing adequate educational opportunity for all. We 
believe that with local, State, and Federal governments sharing in 
the effort, the problems of financing can be solved. The proposed 
legislation is a fine step in that direction. 

In behalf of the American Association of School Administrators I 
wish to commend this special committee of the House of Representa- 
tives on its acute awareness of the concern of our people regarding 
the current plight of our public schools. It is heartening and re- 
assuring to those of us who serve as school superintendents to witness 
this evidence of our deep concern for education. 

You deserve our heartiest congratulations and praise for returning 
to Washington during the brief period between sessions of the Con- 
gress to tackle the problem of the critical situation in schoolhouse 
construction in our Nation. 

May I assure you of the wholehearted cooperation and assistance 
of the American Association of School Administrators in your 
endeavors. 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you very much. You have certainly presented 
a very fine statement. 

Other members of the committee may have some questions to ask 
you. Mr. Frelinghuysen ¢ 
~ Mr. Frevincuvuysen. Mr. Larson, I should like to thank you for 
your presentation. I do have a number of questions. I do not know 
how much detail we should go into, since we have so many witnesses 
to appear, but I shall start off the questioning, anyway. 

[ am wondering what you consider to be adequate aid. You men- 
tion that you sincerely urge prompt and favorable action on adequate 
aid for school construction. 

Mr. Larson. I am sure what is adequate aid is a matter of judgment 
and reasonableness on the part of the combined judgment or wisdom 
of many, perhaps the entire Congress. I personally would think that 
adequate aid ought to be cert: tinly not less than perhaps a fourth to a 
third of the needs for schoolhouse construction, on matters of financial 
cost. 

Mr. Freiincuuysen. Are we talking now about the backlog of 
school construction ? 

Mr. Larson. I thought you asked what I considered would be 
adequate aid. I said that I felt it was a matter of the combined 
judgment of everyone concerned. 
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Mr. Frevincuvysen. That is the problem; is 1t not 4 
Mr. Larson. Yes. 
Mr. Fresincivysen. We all recognize that there is a problem. I 


will argue that point. We are wondering 


\ 
} 

] 

i 


do not think that anybod) / 
eral Government: What kind of assistance / 


what is the role of the Fe 
How much ? 

I notice you mention you strongly support the proposed legislation. 
Actually at the moment we are not considering any legislation. We 
are just trving to decide what kind of legislation would be advisable. 

Mr. LARSON. I did not have in mind, in my statement about pro- 

posed legislat on, any parti ular legislation being proposed. Prob 
ably | 3] ould have ssid 1eg lat Ol being considered, rather than any 
specifically proposed legis! 
“Mr. Frenincuuysen. Do you have any thoughts about what the 
nature or the extent of the Federal responsibility hould be? You 
are saving we have an urgent pl blem and we must have urgent assist- 
viving us no indication 
as to what the role of the Federal Government should be. 

Mr. Larson. I think you have these statistics or data, indicating 
both the backlog and the need, from the United States Office of Educa- 
tion reports, and from others. There will be others who will testify 
follow ing me, who will ceive more statistics on this matter. 


ance from all available SOUTCES ¢ but vou are 


I believe the matter of what is adequate Federal aid is a matter of 
judgment. It occurs to me that it on oht to be such that it would assist 
both in catching up with the backlog and also in meeting the current 
needs. Certainly I do not think we could separate one from the 
other. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen, Do I understand you to say that you think 
Federal assistance in no case, under any circumstances, would per- 
haps retard the local initiative, which I assume all of us would like 
to see continued? Or do you think that a large-scale Federal assist- 
ance program might retard local solution of these problems ? 

Mr. Larson. I do not think so, because I believe it will be an in- 
centive to local school districts to take action. I have had some exX- 
perience with that in my own school administration under the PWA. 
It wasan incentive. It proved to be an incentive. 

Certainly I beljeve there will be a good many communities who will 
hesitate or who do not have suflicient resources to go ahead or who 
are almost fe al ful of YOING ahead. Federal assistance, in my judg- 
ment, will stimulate increased action on the part of local and State 
units of government so far as school construction is concerned, 

Mr. Frevincivysen. How do you answer the argument, then, that 
if they know there is going to be a large “handout” from Washington 
the local communities will sit back and say, “Let us not tackle this 
problem any further ourselves until we see how much assistance we 
are going to get from Washington” ? 

Mr. Larson. If it is a partial matching proposition, of course, I do 
not quite agree with that. Probably I do not understand what you 
mean by “hand out.” 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. Well, what we are talking about is a Federal 
subsidy of some kind. 

Mr. Larson. That is true, but local participation is also required. 
Of course, it is a stimulus that Federal assistance would provide to 
the local districts to take action to meet the needs. I think that has 
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been proved in the wear It has been proved with regard Lo hospit il 
construction and ot] r things. 1 do not believe there is any evidence 


hat rede ral : ‘ uid Or wssistance ret irads 
local initiative. In other words, I do not think it will. 
Mr. Fretinciuuysen. You say in your statement: 


at least none that "i know of—t 


We recognize that the Congress may wish to provide more assistance to States 
rich in children and less rich in wealth or tax resources 
Do you have any thought about what kind of a formula we might use 
to recognize the greater need in some States: or will that information 
come from other witnesses ¢ 

Mr. Larson. I think you will get that information from someone 
else, and I would rather that be deferred for someone else, as to the 
formula. | am not concerned with formulas. If the basic ASSIS~LUNCe 
is provided Tam sure some adequate formula will be worked out satis- 
factory to everyone. 

Mr. Frenincguuysen. Thank you, Mr. Larson. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Bailey. 

Mr. Bainey. Mr. Chairman, I desire to commend the gentleman for 
his clear-cut overall presentation of this matter. LT was particularly 
interested in his enumeration of the factors involved. 

1 should like to ask Mr. Larson if he does not believe that if certain 
Federal funds are made available for school construction, matched by 
State and local funds, it will create a construction program through 
out the Nation which will bolster the sagging economy in a lot of com 
munities where we have unemployment 4 

In other words, do you nol believe that is one justification for the 
beginning of this program at this present time ¢ 

Mr. Larson. | certainly do. I almost regret that I did not have 
some statement to that effect in this presentation; that public-works 
programs certainly will stimulate increased employment, increased 
purchase of materials, and all the things that are parallel with con 
struction programs anywhere. It certainly would bolster the national 
economy and productivity of this country, through the public-works 
idea. 

Mr. Bartey. Let me ask one more question, Mr. Larson. Do you 
not believe we could use a better term than the expression “hand out” 
and refer to it as the Federal Government’s just share of a very 
urgently needed program, or something like that 

Mr. Larson. I certainly would much prefer that. I would almost 
feel we should not use the term “hand out.” 

Mr. Frevrncuvuysen. Will the gentleman yield? Mr. Larson did 
not use the expression ; I used the expression. 

Mr. Baitry. That is why I referred to it. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I do not think you need to ask him to take 
back an expression which I used. I was not attempting to put the 
expression in Mr, Larson’s mouth. 

I hope also Mr. Larson is not justifying the need for Federal assist 
ance because he thinks the national seers needs bolstering along 
these specific lines. He is getting in deep water, I think, if he be- 
lieves that is a sufficient justific tea for a program of this kind. 

Mr. Larson. That is not a sufficient justification, but it will assist 
or aid the national economy, I believe. 

Mr. Batrry. In other words, it is a darned good argument for it 
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I do not think IT should conclude without making some comment on 
this apparent fear that the lo« al communities and the States are hold- 
ing back prospective construction programs to w: uit until the Govern- 
ment takes action. I am not alarmed at the extent to which this is 
being done, because there is considerable construction work going on. 
Even though they planned and carried to completion programs limited 
to their own finances, it would not meet the needs of the situation in a 
great number of school districts in the Nation. 

Mr. Larson. I agree with that entirely. 

Mr. Batney. I like to think that this would stimulate and bring 
action quicker on the part of the State and local school districts, if 
the Federal (rovernment proposed some assistance. 

Mr. I RELINGHI YSEN. Will the gentleman \ eld on that point, too ¢ 

Mr. Battery. I yield. 

Mr. Frectincnuuysen. In case there is any misapprehension, 1 was 
not suggesting that local programs had mg retarded by prospective 
Federal programs. I hope that Mr. Bailey is not suggesting that any 
kind of a Federal program would stimulate and not retard further 
efforts on the part of communities and States to solve educational 
school construction proble mis. 

Do I understand you to say that any kind of a program would stimu 
late and not retard ? Do you not think we need to be care ful as to 
what kind of a program it is/ 

a BaiLtey. I will agree with vou we are COIN to have to prepare 

» proper kind of legislation and the proper formula for distribution 
of any Federal funds, certainly. However, I do not think that the 
problem is so serious that this committee need worry that there is a 
lag and a holdback on the part of local school districts and State 
school authorities, looking to the Government to do a job that they 
are properly responsible for at least cooperating in doing. 

Mr. Larson. Could I make another statement? I would like to 
offer this. Some bond issues have actually failed passing because 
of the feeling that the burden would be so heavy locally that the tax- 
payers could not afford the construction. I am sure if Federal aid 
were provided, it might stimulate more successful bond issues, bond 
referendums, than otherwise. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Mr. Larson, as a representative of a wealthy 
State, I am sure vou realize, and I am sure the local residents of the 
school districts realize, that this money is going to come out of the 
taxpayers’ pockets. This money will not come out of some other fund. 
It will come out of their own pockets, basically. It will come from 
the Federal level or from the communities. So we are going to share 
a burden in any case. We are not creating new money by turning 

Washington for assistance. 

Mr. Larson. That is true. On the other hand, the Federal Govern- 
ment has a greater power of taxation than many local districts who 
are under tax limitations in many cases and are not able otherwise to 
tax real estate to pay for this construction. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. Again you are suggesting because the Federal 
Government has theoretically limitless powers—perhaps because we 
do not care about balancing the Federal budget—we can afford to do 
something at the Federal level that we can not afford to do at the 
State level. 
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I take it for granted you know any Federal program of assistance 
will cost the residents of your State four times as much as they get 
back, so you stand to lose as a State rather than gain by a program 
of Federal assistance. I take it for granted you know that. 

Mr. Larson. I realize that New York is a much more wealthy State 
than a number of others. 


Mr. Mercaur. I wonder if I could get inthis. Tama bit disturbed 
by continually hearing of New Jersey and New York as being wealthy 
States. I come from a wealthy State, a State that is rich in natural 


resources, and those natural resources have been channeled into New 
York and New Jersey. In your State, the State of New Jet sey, there 
is headquartered a corporation that gets all of its income from my 
State, from the Montana Power Co. And is it not about time that the 
income that has been flowing from my state to your State comes b | 
in some measure to educate the boys and girls back there ? 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. As the sponsor of a Federal aid to education 
bill, you know that I am not suggesting that each State take care of 
its own State and let the devil take the hindmost. 

Mr. Mercaur. So when the State of New York has to pay out four 


Ch 


al 
times as much in aid to education, it is because they have received 
more than four times as much from States hke mine, and States in 
the West and the South; received revenue from actual taxation of our 
natural resources. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I am sure that you are not going to suggest 
that New York and New Jersey are milking Montana unfairly. 

Mr. Mercatr. Iam certainly suggesting just exactly that. 

Mr. FreLinguuysen. I am sorry to hear you say that. 

To get back to the basic question, we are voing to get this from the 
taxpayers one way or the other. I hope that you do not think Fed 
eral assistance in itself is going to solve the problem, the tax burden, 
that is going to rest on the individuals in New York State. 

Mr. LARSON. I believe it wil! stimulate schoolhouse construction in 
New York State. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. What will? 

Mr. Larson. Federal assistance. 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. Cleaning up the backlog of $10 billion worth 
of school classrooms ¢ 

Mr. Larson. That and the new construction necessary. I am sure 
it would be a stimulation in my own community. I think it will be 
a stimulation in the State of New York. I think it will not necessarily 
create any adverse results in any State. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. It depends upon what kind of program we 
are talking about. Are you talking about a program whereby the 
States, the local communities, and the Federal Government working 
together will clear up the backlog of classroom shortages ? 

Mr. Larson. Yes, and the new construction necessary. I think it 
has been brought out there is a backlog, plus a need for new construc- 
tion. I think the program has to include all of the needs of school- 
house construction, both the backlog and the need for additional con- 
struction because of the increased school population that is coming at 
about 1,500,000 a year in our schools throughout the Nation. I do 
know if I have answered your question. 
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Mr. Kearns. Mr. Elliott. 


Mr. Exuiorr, | think t 
| irsol 1h Which YOu say ¢ page “a 
bin: ila stance t f l V e, not retard, local 
tive d « s] j ! tion rhis 
( ‘ ‘ d It Ww | eu also in school 
( und PWA 
it elit there I want to terject to say that in the congressional 
district which I represent at present there are located 5 counties, 
wUnOnY a total of 9, that had no hospitalization whatsoever until the 
vudvent of the Phill Burton ho pital program. Since the advent of 
thal program each of those counties has built hospitals that are a 
credit to their rural segments. 1 know that program has stimulated 


‘ | iS | | ee { 
the bDullding of ho pitalis because | have seen 1t. 

i 1 ] . ) 

Likewise, I have seen the results of the building of roads across 


ie rural South by the Federal roads program. You and I saw in 
1 
} 





Tlie PW A days t build 1g of $1.5 bill on choo] yuildings all over 
{ country. Now, that brings me to this question: From your ob- 


ervation and judgment, has thre construction ot this S1.5 billion of 
100] buildings under Chive \\ PA and t] e PWA pul any Federal Colh- 


/ 


trol on any community that participated in that program ¢ 
Mr. LARSON. None that I know of, othe r th in perhaps sole reports 
Ol perations to meet perhaps an honest accounting that the money 


ent for the purposes for which it was appropriated, and that certain 

not control in the sense of having any effect on the sch ol program. 

\ir. IeLLIorr. Mr. Larson, | have hever regarded an honest ac 
counting of the expenditure of money as being an objectionable con 
trol, have you? 

Mr. Larson. No. sir. In other words, that might be essential. I 


think that has been a minor detail. I agree with you, ] do not con 


ider that control in any sense a Federal control. 

Mr. Exvitorr, Our overall problem is one of the backlog, a very 
erious ba klog. which is ben og augmented with each passing school 
ession by increasing enrollments, and is rapidly approaching the 


stage of developing into a national disgrace unless we do something 
hout it, is that not so, Mr. Larson ? 

Mr. Larson. I think that is correct. sir. 

Mr. Exniorr. I liked that part of your statement in which you said 
the children cannot plead their own case. Unless we do something 
about t,no action will be taken to solve this problem. 

Mr. Larson. That is richt. 

Mr. Exniorr. That is all. 

Mr. Krarns. Mr. Metcalf. Mr. Chairman, I want to compliment 
Mr. Liat sOn on his presentation of this general problem. 

I have but one remaining question, and that is: Do you consider a 
definition of minimum standards of school construction objectionable 
Iederal control ? 

Mr. Larson. If vou mean minimum standards, the standards that 
would conform to safety and things of that nature, I do not see that 
there would be any objection to something like that. On the other 
hand, I think that could well be left to the States to determine. 

Mr. Mercatr. Suppose that the Office of Education said that they 
would only give aid to the States unless the classrooms were of a cer- 
tain size, or that there were certain types of buildings for classrooms, 
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or auditoriums or gymnasiums, would you object to that as Federal 
control ? 

Mr. Larson. I would not like that verv much because I believe most 
States have minimum standards for the size of classrooms, and 1 


National Cour fon of School Construction heny , tay cd wd Lhere re 
plenty of standards. I think they are more or less generally ace 

1 : , 
I do not bel e such would be nece sary 1n the bil | would not Ke 


that sort of thin: . Ldonotthink it would be necessary. 


Mr. Exntorr. Thank vou. 


Mr. Kearns. There isone thing that I] hope the committee w IH} hol 
in mind, and | think all of us wl pare COnSIGCerINngG \ | 
one thing that Is really CONCerNING me 1s | adi ¢ fra cl we are | ne 
the human end of this thing out in trying to reduce bovs and en oO 
dollars and cents. The greatest collateral that we hav i this country 


] the boy and rivl We are educatine and bring ne upto be the future 


citizens of this country. Personally. I feel that we are doing a miset 
able iob wher we have billion ; of dollars for everything else and vet 
do not have nough Classroon f bovs and ol) of this country vho 
are gomg to carry on in the next generation. . 
I agree with Mr. Frelinghuysen, we have a problem to try to find 
formula, but at the same time I think first we have to consider the 


] 


boys and girls and approach this thing from a humanitarian end 
rather than being legislators trving to find dollars and cents. 

As Mr. Elliott said, 4t will be written in the annals of history that 
if this generation does not take the responsibility of housing the | 
and oirls that are brought into this world dur ne our time somebody 
Is voll oY to have to answer for Us It is rfomne to be a hard reelkon ne 
day. Lam afraid. 

We are very, very happy that the school administrators are rong 
to support some legislation we write, and we do app Clate your col 
ing here. We thank vou very much, 

Our next witnes will be the voun? lady who has to answ rtoa 
ela room teache I's of the Unit | States. and we will now near fro. } 


Miss Lucille Carroll, president of the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers. 


STATEMENT OF MISS LUCILLE CARROLL, PRESIDENT, NEA 
DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


Miss Carroui. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to 
meet with this group today. 

I consider that it is a great privilege to appear before you as the 
official representative of the classroom teachers of the United States. 

I am a classroom teacher of Wooster, Ohio. This year, I am on 
leave of absence from the Wooster city schools to carry out the many 
duties of the office of the president of the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers. I am a native of southwestern Ohio, a good agricul- 
tural area. In fact I was born and reared on a farm 45 miles from 
Cincinnati. 

As president of the NEA Department of Classroom Teachers, I 
shall spend the year traveling about the country attending teacher 
meetings on local, district, State, and national levels. I shall be in a 
very food position to observe school-building conditions over the 
country and to learn teacher reaction to these conditions. 
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The NEA Department of Classroom Teachers is sincerely concerned 
with the problems of teaching that arise directly from overcrowded 
classrooms. It believes that there is a direct relationship between 
adequate school buildings and effective classroom teaching. 

The department is on record, by unanimous vote of its members at 
the representative assembly in New York City in June 1954, as be- 
lieving— 
that education is the foundation on which the life of our Nation is built and that 
it is the responsibility of the local, State, and National Governments to provide, 
without sacrificing local autonomy, funds sufficient for an adequate educational 
program for every child in the Nation 

Also the department is on record, by unanimous vote, at the same 
meeting in June 1954, of reaffirming— 
the conviction that Congress should enact legislation to provide Federal assist 
ance to the States for school construction, that these funds should be distributed, 
to all States through an objective formula, and that administration of the funds 


should be under the control of the regular educational authorities within the 
States 


This same resolution urges- 


immediate assistance to the States and Territories in the construction of public 
school facilities, and the enactment of the Cooper emergency construction bill 
before adjournment of the Sid Congress 

We classroom teachers of the United States are earnest and sincere 
in our desire to do a thorough and praiseworthy job in the teaching 
of the children in our classrooms. We feel frustrated and handi- 
capped when we are forced to work in overcrowded rooms where it is 
ob lously unpossible to do the very good job of teaching of which we 
know that we are capable. 

We are interested in our children: that fact is proved often as we 
sit discussing our problem in the school cafeteria, after school, at 
c¢ ferel es, and over bridg { ibles. Frequent topics of conversation 
are working conditions including overcrowded classes and the effects 
that they all have on our students. 

We sincerely believe that a well-taught child should be sent home 
each day with a feeling of satisfaction in having successfully accom 
plished the goals set up in the classroom. But how can we as class 
room teachers do that unless physical conditions permit us to teach 
as we know that we should teach ? 

Rach year, our department carries out, by means of committees, a 
study program of problems that are of vital interest. to classroom 
teachers. Not only is a study made of problems, but also Ways and 
means of setting up an action program are considered. 

For the past 2 years a study committee has considered the problem 
of the relation of teacher load to effective classroom teaching. I have 
with me the final report of this committee after 2 years of work, 

The report says in part: 


Whatever affects the classroom teacher affects the child. When the classroom 
teacher is overburdened, the resulting fatigue and tension produce a classroom 
atmosphere where children develop feelings of insecurity which hinder their 
achievement and progress; acquire emotional and psychological conditions which. 
may lead to serious physical and mental illnesses; build up resentment toward 
school, home, and community which may carry over into adult life. 








mm 
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On the other hand, when the classroom teacher has a reasonable 
class load, he can— 
give the individual attention required to insure the maximum development of 
each child within a given period of time; guide the child toward the acquisition 
of subject matter but also toward the ability to work with others, to weigh ideas, 
and to judge his own growth; maintain in the classroom a friendly atmosphere, 
free from tension, thereby helping each child become a thoughtful, well-rounded 
individual. 

One of our studies this year will be on the subject of juve ‘nile de 
linquency. As teachers, we are concerned with the growth of this 
social problem. We believe there is a correlation between the dropout 
situation, nationwide, and our overcrowded classrooms. We believe 
that the lack of adequate school housing for children, the lack of an 
adequate number of well-trained teachers, and the lack of school space 
for inclusion in the curriculum of enough subjects to meet the needs 
of all school-age students contribute to dropouts and therefore the 
development of juvenile delinquency. Of course, we recognize that 
this is only one angle or facet. of the = delinquency problem, 
but it is one, Nationwide, our schools los t by dropouts : Os pe reent of 
our high-school students annually. United States Chamber of Com 
merce Report, Kducation—An Investment in People 

We should protect the progress already made in education in the 
United States. Is it more expensive to educate children adequi ite ly 
or to pay the price of poor education and its dividends in crime? I 
am speaking now for children too young to speak for themselves. 

Another angle of the seriousness to the Nation of the percentage of 
dropouts from schools is the fact that the United States holds the 
position of world leadership today. We classroom teachers recognize 
that fact. We know that to the youth in our classrooms will come 
in the very near future the responsibility of assuming positions of 
leadership in our Nation, and therefore the world. We know, too, that 
we have the responsibility of preparing these students for their civic 
tasks and of informing them of their part in the solution of national 
and world problems. 

Students in the classrooms are our future leaders. We believe that 
it is wrong to say they are our future citizens for they are citizens 
now. In school today, their attitudes, ideas, and ideals are being 
formed. What do you think must be in the minds of impressionable 
youth that are obliged to sit day after day in an overcrowded class- 
room built for 30 and housing 45; taught by a well-meaning but 
nervous and frustrated teacher emotionally upset by a too heavy 
teacher load? What do you think will be the permanent effect upon 
these children, both emotionally and physically ¢ 

Statistics show the great increase of school population nationwide. 
From now on until at le: ast 1959, there will be added to the elementary 
schools of the United States, 1 million children each year. In our 
high schools, where there are 3 today, there will be 4 in 1960 and 5 
in 1965. School construction has lagged behind the increase in school 
population. As a result we find distressing situation over the Nation 
in school housing. 

Already this year as president of the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, I have had the opportunity to visit in several States. 
Last week, I was in North Carolina and in chatting with a number of 
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classroom teachers, I learned of some specific examples of overcrowd- 
ing. 

One teacher of Lexington spoke of teaching in the room originally 
intended for the first-aid room. In Guilford County, a church base- 
ment is being used as classrooms for four grades with all four groups 
using the same entrance. Many libraries have been discontinued as 
such and are now used as classrooms. It is very common for audito- 
riums to be used as study halls. One teacher reported using the audi- 
torium stage as a classroom, while another spoke of an auditorium 
built on three levels divided by beaver board used as classrooms. One 
school actually took the coalbin, piled the coal in the yard, and con- 
verted the coalbin into a classroom. 

In Missouri, I have learned that in one district that has already 
voted all bonds available under the 10 percent bonding capacity, it 
is necessary to house classes in the school-bus garage, the cafeteria, 
the stadium, and church buildings. Other schools in Missouri report 
the use of city halls, store buildings, church basements, and court- 
houses for classrooms. 

In Ohio, I know of a school last vear where classes were held in a 
neighboring grange hall. Two grades were housed in the large hall 
with a thin division. Various types of rooms are utilized to take care 
of increased school population. Pupil-teacher ratio is far beyond 
the recommended number. 

These are all true examples of the present makeshift conditions. 
They are not natural conditions and therefore do not contribute to 
good teaching. There is a psychological effect on children when they 
are forced to attend school under such circumstances. It makes them 
feel confused and unwanted, and it is certainly an excellent way to 
develop a lack of respect for authority in government. 

In Kentucky I was given these statistics regarding school construe- 
tion needs. 

Highty percent of all the school buildings in Kentucky do not have central 
heating systems. Twenty-five percent of Kentucky's children are in schools with 
hand-operated water facilities. By nationwide standards, only 122 school build- 
ngs in Kentucky can be rated satisfactory. Handwashing facilities are deficient 
in S7.2 pereent of the buildings 

To show how nearly impossible it is for construction to keep pace 
with erowing school population, I was told in Kentucky of a new 
building to which two new classrooms were added in the summertime 
before schools were opened for use in September. 

I am sure that you will agree with me that of all the vast resources 
of our wonderful country, the one most important of all is the Na- 
tion’s children. And I am sure, also, that you will agree with me that 
a Nation is as great as its people. 

I know that the national budget has to be considered, but I also 
know that the needs of youth today must be considered and adequately 
met It is not unreasonable, I believe, to ask that the school housing 
of Susie, Johnny, Bill, Mary, and Jane Anne over the Nation be given 
priority along with our other national needs, such as roads. We are 
going through a crisis in our schools and emergency school construc- 


tion is sorely needed. 


There is an old Dutch saving that: “We grow too soon oldt and 
too late schmart.” I would ask of you that it not any longer be a 
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part of our United States record that we are “too late schmart” regard 
ing action for adequate housing needs for the children of our Nation. 

Mr. Ky ARNS We thank you, M Ss Carroll, for an excellent presen 
tation. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I would like to compliment you, Miss Carroll, 
on a very thoughtful presentation of the number of serious problem 
that perhaps we Members of C ongress are not suflicie itly aware of but 
with which, I am sure, we are all deeply concerned. 

I would like to ask you some specific questions, wh ch were asked 


a PTA meeting at Liberty Corner in my own district 2 nights ago. 


Since you are representing the classroom teachers, 1 wonder if you 
could tell me whether you think the Federal Government should p! 
vide assistance in sup P Jementing or assuring adequate salaries for 


teachers. Is not part of the problem of securing an adequate education 
for our children to prov ide : adequ: ite salaries for teachers / 

Mr. Kearns. W ill the vel itleman vield : that point ¢ 

Mr. Fre_inguuysen. | grant the q aieee is irrelevant, but 1 would 
just like to get the witness’ offhand response, 

Miss Carrouu, It would be a personal answer, sir. I do not have 
statistics. 

Mr. I hey LINGHUYSEN. It has nothing to do with school construction 
problem, but I would like to have your answer. 

Miss Carroty. I would be delighted to discuss it with vou pe —< lly 

Mr. FretinGuuysen. Do you think there is a Federal responsibility 4 

Miss Carrouy. There is certainly a Federal responsibility to tak 
‘rare of all the children of the United States in every way possible 

Mr. Frenancuuysen. Is it vour personal feeling we should do som 
thing to insure adequate salaries for teachers 4 

Miss Carrot. Well, I certainly am very much interested in ade 
quate salaries. 

Mr. Kearns. I am cone to rule that this is not vermane to the 
purpose of the hearing. 

Miss Carroti. I would like to discuss that with you personally, M1 
Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. Mr. Chairman, I did not know that questio: 
in congressional committees had to be relevant. I will be clad Lo 
discuss the question with Miss Carroll. I was asked the question in a 
public meeting and I hoped that you could vive mea person: al reaction 
if not an official one. 

I would like to ask vou to te ll me a bit more about your fee ling as to 
what the Federal responsibility is. You pointed out that your associa- 
tion has specifically endorsed the Cooper bill. 

Miss © ARROLL. Ww e did. 

Mr. FrevINGcHuyseEN. Are you suggesting that. Federal assistance 
needs to be provided because an emergency exists ? 

Miss Carroui. That is correct. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. And we cannot overcome it without Tederal 
assistance ? 

Miss Carroxiyi. That is correct. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Because it isan emergency or crisis / 

Miss Carrotu. That is right. It is an emergency situation. The 
States have made an effort, and still school construction lags far 
behind actual needs. 
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Mr. Frevincuuysen. Do you think there is a long-range, continuing 
Federal responsibility in this field, or is it only a question of dealing 
with acrisis? 

Miss Carrouu. It is certainly a crisis now, sir, and what happens to 
the population is something else. 

Mr. Freninecuuysen. Miss Carroll, I have another question to ask 
you: If we had a $12 billion or $11 billion backlog of unbuilt class- 
rooms, and the Cooper bill provides $250 million for a 2-year period, 
how will that do anything substantial in meeting this crisis 4 

Miss Carron. Of course, we need, according to the figures we have 
had given to us, at least 370,000 classrooms today. 

Mr. Frenincuuysen. $250 million a year for a 2-year period will 
not do much to solve that problem, will it 4 

Miss Carroiy. I am sure this committee has broad experience on all 
ot these points that are very specific and technical, and I yield that to 
you. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. So far as your association is concerned, you 
are specifically endorsing Federal aid ? 

Miss Carrotyi. Federal aid. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. A reasonably moderate program in relation 
to a tremendous problem / 

Mr. Batrey. I want to compliment the lacy on her excellent 
presentation. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Exniorr. 1 want to join in the compliments paid Miss Carroll 
on her very fine statement. 

Do I understand that the examples and the statisties that you have 


given are from States that you have visited yourself ¢ 

Miss Carroti. That is correct. 

Mr. Exaaorr. In your capacity as president of the Classroom Teach 
s Association / 

M Carron. That orrect 

Mr. Exniorr. Thank you. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Metealt. 


Mr. Mere ALF. | waht to Ol my collenenes Nn complimenting you 


er 


on your statement, 

I want to ask if the report from which you quote is being made a part 
of the record 4 

\I SS CARROLL. The re port on the tear hing load ? 

Mr. Mercar. Yes. 

Miss Carroii. I have a copy here that I will be glad to leave with 
you. 

Mr. Merca.r. I suggest that it not be made a part of the regular 
hearing record but that it be filed for the use of the members of the 
committee. 

Mr. Kearns. If there is no objection, it is so ordered. 

I would like to ask you for the record how many teachers in the 
United States are enrolled in the NEA ? 

Miss Carronn. 562,000. 

Mr. Krarns. Of that number, how many would you say are teaching 
in classrooms that are not satisfactory and conducive to good educa- 
tional opportunities ? 

Miss Carroiu. I do not know that I have an exact figure on that. I 
am very sorry. I will be glad to try to find one. 
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Mr. Kearns. If you ever get one, please let us know. 

Miss Carrow. I will be glad to. 

Mr. Kearns. I want to thank you. I am a member of the NEA 
myself. I want to congratulate you on your fine work. I am sure 
th: at the teachers throughout the country are hi appy to have a person 
like you representing them. We appreciate your coming here. 

Miss Carrot. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kearns. The next witness will be Mr. Rex H. Turner, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Oakland, Calif. 


STATEMENT OF REX H. TURNER, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS, OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Mr. Turner. I am Rex H. Turner, assistant superintendent of 
schools in Oakland, Calif. It is my pleasure to appear before your 
committee on behalf of the National Edueation Association of the 
United States. The association represents some 562,000 members of 
the teaching profession in America, and enrolls another 465,000 
teachers and schoo] administrators in affliated States and local organ 
izations. | have bi ena member ot the NEA {o1 some Yo years, and 
presently serve as chairman of the legislative commission, whose job 
itis to deal W ith the Federal legislat ive policies of the nussoclation, 

I should like to begin my testimony by giving you the exact position 
of the NEA on Federal aid to se ‘hool construction as stated in the 1954 
platform and resolutions adopted by the NEA representative assembl) 
in New York City: 

On general Federal aid: 


The NEA recommends financial assistance from the Federal Government to 
the States and Territories POSSeSSILONS and District of Columbia for the support 
of public ednueation (platform V—B) 

Federal funds provided with the understanding that the expenditure of ich 
funds and the shaping of educational policies be matter f State and 


control (platform V—-B-1) 
On specific aid for school construction : 


The NEA believes that the great increase in school population and the serious 


lag in schoolhouse construction constitutes a national need that must be met 
With sufficient Federal financial support to provide adequately for essential 
public-school building construction Funds for this purpose should be distribute 


1 
according to an objective formula, administered by the United States Office of 
Education and channeled through the regular State educational agencies 
(res. 15). 

The NEA has, of course, for many years been on record in support 
of Federal aid. Our a nals statements and those which I have 
just quoted were not deve loped in our Washington office, but were the 
result of careful study, review and discussion by the 5,000 delegates 
to the vei arly represents itive assemb ly. 

Within the framework of these policy statements, I would like to 
discuss briefly our philosophy regarding the need for Federal assist- 
ance to the States in the area of school construction. I will take no 
time to dwell on the specific needs of the various States and localities, 
for this will be done very ably by educators representing a wide 
geographical range of States. The total impact of their testimony 
will, Iam sure, need no amplification. 

What is the case for Federal participation in a program of build- 
ing schools in the States? Is it the scores of hundreds of dangerous 
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ind decrepit shacks and barracks across the country, already crammed 
to capacity? Is it the thousands of grade-school children ‘alre ady on 
multiple sessions, or the additional thousands and millions who will 
reach school age this fall and next fall and every fall through the 
fifties 

This is part of the case. There is much more, and you will be hear- 
ing it as these hearings progress. Can there be doubt that the need 
exists today, existed 1, 2,5 years ago? The facts and statistics say 
no. How, then, can the need be met? Many of our States, perhaps 
even the majority, have demonstrated over and over through the 
vears that they cannot provide adequate educational facilities for 
their children. These children are at once citizens of the State and 
the United States. 

Historically, the Federal Government has recognized its responsi- 
bility to help sustain education in the States. Federal-aid programs 
have been many and they have been varied. The precedent exists 
The prospect ot Federal control has not been a serious objection by 
anvone who has studied the problem earefully, and who has examined 
the extremely satisfactory and beneficial results of such past programs 
as the land-grant college acts. 

How much help should be given? Mr. Chairman, you proposed 
during the last Congress that $5 billion might be a reasonable figure 
for a construction program which would give substantial help to all 
the States. Opponents protested that this was a fantastic and in- 
creditaly high figure. 

Yet, speaking for President Eisenhower last July 13, Vice President 
Nixon proposed to the Conference of Governors that a vast Federal 
aid to highways program could spend 10 times that much—S50 billion 
as a start. This difference seems to be in what the Government is 
willing to spend the money on. While we may well need great high- 
ways in the 1960’s and 1970’s, we surely should be more concerned 
with the education of our young people who will be running our 
country in those same vears. A system of roads ean, after all, become 
overcrowded and obsolete, but it can be replaced and restored. A 
generation of our youth lost through the neglect of our school system 
can never be reclaimed. 

Let me give a more recent administration statement on the overall 
question of Federal aid to the States. Speaking at the McNary Dam 
in Oregon on September 23, President Eisenhower discussed the phi- 
losophy of his administration in the area of Federal-State relations. 
He said that the policies he had been administering followed an old 
concept of Government most clearly expressed by Abraham Lincoln in 
these words: 

The legitimate object of government is to do for a community of people what- 


ever they need to have done, but cannot do at all, or cannot so well do for 
themselves—in their separate and individual capacities. 


In all logic and justice, a Government. which helps its States re- 
store and retain their natural resources should be equally willing to 
help these same States conserve their much more precious human 
resources, 

If the States and localities find themselves facing an insuperable 
problem in providing adequate school buildings for the Nation’s chil- 
dren, then rightly, the Federal Government should step in and assist. 
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Is the problem of the States insuperable? What does it look like 
to two of the highest Federal education officials? ‘The Honorable 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, Under Secretary for Health, Education, and 
Welfare, told the A. F. of L. this last September 21: 

* * * The Nation needs more classrooms and more teachers—and needs them 
now. Tomorrow, the next year, and the year after we will need even more. 
Each year the number of schoolchildren in America grows by 114 million children. 
By 1960, we will have 9 million more children of school age than we have today 
We must make plans and take action now to meet this growing problem 

Mr. Rockefeller goes on to urge support of the pending State and 
White House conferences, but concludes that: 

The administration’s aim is to make certain that the Federal role to meet 
the growing crisis in our educational system will reflect the true desires and 
needs of all the people. 

Surely, since the Congress represents all the people, their judgment 
in acting swiftly on school-construction legislation next session will be 
one of the most expeditious and democratic ways to meet the crisis. 

Another Federal education official, United States Commissioner of 
Education Brownell also reports the need in no uncertain way. Listen 
to excerpts from one of his official releases August 29: 

The highest peaks in school and college enrollment are yet to come. By 
1959-60 the enrollment in elementary and secondary schools and in colleges and 
universities will rise to approximately 46 million. High schools and then the 
colleges will feel the enrollment increase bulge now taxing our elementary 
S( hools. 

Although our communities are building more schools than ever before in any 
single period of our Nation’s history, the rate of construction will have to be 
nearly tripled if we are to keep pace with the number of children to be educated. 
To accommodate the growing numbers of children, to erase the estimated Sep- 
tember 1954 shortage of 370,000 classrooms, and to take care of continued obso- 
lescence, approximately 720,000 public elementary and secondary school class- 
rooms and related facilities will be needed during the next 5 years. 

The evidence stands readily available to the Congress and the Amer- 
ican people. It is piled up in the recent hearings and report by Sena- 
tor Cooper’s Senate Subcommittee on Education. It is piled up in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Additional stock- 
taking will only add to the volume, and can do nothing to alleviate the 
school building crisis which everyone is willing to admit exists. 

In conclusion, I say there has been enough factfinding and research. 
Enough documents, statistics, and charts have been exhibited. It is 
now up to this subcommittee, to the full Committee on Education and 
Labor, and to the Representatives and Senators of the incoming 84th 
Congress to act promptly on legislation which will give our children 
the schools they need and deserve. 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you, Mr. Turner. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Frelinghuysen ? 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Mr. Turner, I should like to say that I agree 
wholeheartedly with the position of the National Education Associa- 
tion which you have just stated to the effect that a clear case has been 
made for prompt attention to be given to an increasingly serious prob- 
lem in the field of school construction. 

I agree also with your statement that a case has been made for 
Federal participation in this field. I agree also with what you say 
in regard to the basic question which is, “How can the need be met?” 
However, I do have some questions about what the role of the Federal 
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Government is. So, I will start off by asking you whether you believe 
that the primary responsibility for the educational problems which 
face this country rests at the local and State level ? 

Mr. Turner. The primary responsibility rests at the local level. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. How do we determine what the role of the 
Federal Government is? How big a partner in the solution of this 
problem should the Federal Government be? 

It seems to me that in our attempt to enact sensible legislation a de- 
termination should be made as to how urgent a problem is it for the 
Federal Government and what should its rele be. 

Are we talking about a $250 million program or a $5 billion 
program ¢ How can we expedite the solution ¢ 

Mr. Turner. We certainly are not talking about a $250 million 
program. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. What are you talking about? 

Mr. Turner. We are talking about a much greater amount than 
that. We are talking about a program which will meet the needs, 
and also in terms of the ability of the States to pay for those ne eds, 
and then that need must be supplemented by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. To what extent, and how quickly, will we 
clear up the backlog? What are we talking about? Are you suggest- 
ing a $5 billion program next year of Federal aid if budget: ary con- 
siderations would permit? 

Mr. TURNER. No, sIr. I do not think we could properly expend $5 
billion in 1 year, but we can spend a certain portion of that for each 
year for several vears to come. 

Mr. FreninGuuysen. You seem to suggest a $5 billion program over 
a period of time might not be out of line. Is that what we are talking 
about ? 

Mr. Tr RNER., That is what I would like to recommenda. 

Mr. Frevinenuysen. You think $1 billion a year would be a reason- 
able amount and would not disturb the primary responsibility of 
the States and the local communities in solving their own problems? 

Mr. Turner. The history of all Federal assistance shows that Fed- 
eral assistance stimulates activity at the local level in the field and in 
the local communities. Therefore, the conclusion is drawn, based 
upon a history of the situation, that Federal assistance will stimulate 
local schoolhouse building in the States. 

Mr. Fre.incuuysen. If it comes in as a very active partner, I think 
you could certainly say that there is some logic to the argument that 
the communities will s it back and let the “bio brother” from Wash- 
ineton take over. 

Mr. Turner. There may be logic to it, but there is no proof of i 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I wonder why you feel it will not retard 
gradual building up which we have seen over the past years. We 
have a $3 billion program built up now at the local and State level, 
and are you not afraid that that will be reduced if the Government 
steps in with a tremendous program of its own ? 

Mr. Turner. I am not very concerned that the Government will 
step in with a tremendous program. I hope it will be an adequate 
program. If history and records have any value to us, then our past 
experience with this would certainly indicate that there would be no 
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retardation of local support just because the Government sees a need 
and helps the localities meet that need. We have no concern about 
that. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. What you consider an adequate program 
might be considered tremendous by a lot of Members of Congress. 

Mr. Turner. Yes, I think they need to have their sights raised con 
siderably. $250 million, you know, and I know, is a pittance. We 
voted $475 million in the State of California alone within the last few 
years. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. You are not suggesting that you should not 
do that, are you’ 

Mr. Turner. No. sir: we are not suggesting that. We will continue 
to do it. but we want you to help us. We are still se nding some money 
to New Jersey and Pennsylvania and we would like to get back some 
of that. 

Mr. Frevincnvuysen. I think we should help and I think we have a 
role, but I am wondering how active a role it should be. I think it 
should be one which will not retard California in the solution of its 
school-construction program. 

Mr. Turner. Don’t you worry about us. You just give us a little 
help, and you work out the means whereby we will get that help, and 
the amount which you think is jus stified, and do not stop at a one-qual 
ter billion dollar program. 

Mr. Frenincuvysen. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kearns. I do not know what we might pay in between Nevada 
and New Jersey here. 

Mr. Turner. It might not be a bad estimate. 

Mr. Krarns. Mr. Bailey 4 

Mr. Bawtey. Mr. Turner, I want to compliment you and say that 
you are speaking my language. 

Mr. Turner. That is a noble language, sir. 

Mr. Baitry. Now, Mr. Turner, may 1 comment just briefly on your 
quotation from the testimony of Dr. Browne ll? 

He says there is an existing shortage of 370,000 classrooms, which 
represents a dollar value, or volume, of ap cbeiianatols $10 billion to 
$11 billion. 

Ile makes the further statement that unless this situation is cor 
rected, that at the end of another 5 years there will be a need for 720,000 
classrooms. 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Baiwtey. That would represent approximately $20,500 million, 
based upon the average cost of produci ing a single classroom. 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir: that 1s correct. 

Mr. Battry. So, you can get some idea of the problem facing us by 
using those figures as to the need for acting now before this problem 
gets beyond solution. 

I wonder if you have any thoughts on the question of how much 
attention the committee should give to the question of allocating a 
greater portion of the Government’s contribution to the States which 
have a greater need or whether the allocation should be based upon a 
formula based upon school population and income of the several 
States. In other words, based upon per capita income. 

What are your thoughts along that line? 
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Mr. Turner. I think both factors should be taken into considera- 
tion. Certainly, those States least able to handle their schoolhouse 
construction program should be given the greatest aid. That is fairly 
easily determined in terms of their income and what they are now 
paying, but all States should receive some assistance. There will con- 
tinue to be a crisis for a number of years. So, all States need some 
help, but those who need it most should receive the most. 

Mr. Battery. I yield tothe chairman. 

Mr. Kearns. That is an important point. Some of the so-called 
needy States, so far as the educational program goes, are not doing 
what they should. They have money, but they do not put it in their 
educational program. 

I do not think that those States which do not act on their own 
volition to contribute aid in the amount which they should, should 
have any particular consideration, because the books show that there 
isa need. They are poor in the educational field. I know one State 
that will not do anything in education and yet it is a very wealthy 
State and is purchasing Government bonds and is sitting on those 
bonds, but will not spend its money on education. 

I do not think this committee should try to solve the problem of 
States like that. 

Mr. Turner. I might state. Congressman Kearns, that those States 
are very small in number. 

Mr. Kearns. That is true. 

Mr. Turner. As a whole, the States that have the greatest need are 
putting forth greater effort than other States. 

Mr. Kearns. But, we cannot carry their coals to Newcastle. 

Mr. Turner. Iam sure you are right there. 

Mr. Bartey. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Elliott ? 

Mr. Exniorr. Did I understand you to state, Mr. Turner, that last 
year the California Legislature appropriated $470 million for your 
school construction program in the State of California ¢ 

Mr. Turner. No, that has been done over the past 4 or 5 years. 
That represents three different separate appropriations. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Did you indicate in your statement that, maybe, 
California was approaching, at least in some of its districts, the end 
of the rope so to speak insofar as raising revenue for this purpose was 
concerned 4 

Mr. Turner. Yes. This is one specific evidence of that. We are 
finding that as communities propose more bond issues that they are 
being defeated, and certainly a large number of our communities have 
already reached their bonding capacity and are not privileged to apply 
more taxes to their property. ‘Therefore, they had to have some type 
of educational assistance. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Exutorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Do you agree, Mr. Turner, with the statistics 
from the survey that about $2 billion is being spent, but that the States 
and local communities could spend as much as $6 billion on school 
construction ? 

“ig Turner. Perhaps so; yes, which would be part of the total 
needa. 
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Mr. Fre.incnuysen. You do not think a larger Federal program 
would result in slowing down or a contraction of the program, if one 
were operated at that level ? 

Mr. Turner. I think it is now the same as it was before. 

Mr. Frenincuuysen. But, you do not think there will be an ex 


pansion. Do you think it is an unreasonable position for us to say 
that the Federal Government should do ey ryt! © it can to stimulate 
further efforts on the part of States rather than to ret rd them because 


they are looking them elves for a source of fund 
Mr. Turner. I do not think 1f you help the States you will retard 
them. 
Mr. Frenincuvysen. Do you think we should try to stimulate and 
merease th if contr b ition from ey bill on to ird the S6 b 1] } fi rure 


/ 


by a formula which would reduce, perhap . O which would res lt 


a further use of local funds? 

Mr. Turner. |] believe vou have to be careful about that and that 
would be, it seems to me, the result of expert examination of the total 
formula which is developed, because you can milk a State or com 
munity dry, as they always have other obligations far beyond that 
which they can carry. Uf we turn around and say to a State that 
we will put up a program which will stimulate that State to a fur 
ther effort, that program may be enough to break that particular State 
or community. 

Mr. Frevinguvysen. If one community happens to be dry, it is 


11) 


going to be saved by the wealth of another community. So, we have 
the capacity to solve the pre blem., whether it is done 90 percent atl 
the Federal level or not, That seem to me to be of cons dei ible 


Importance, 

Mr. Turner. That is true. 

Mr. Frevinenvuysen. I gather you do not think there is a possible 
danger fo. the Federal Government to step In with a very amb LiIOuUs 
program 1n addition to what the States have done so far and what 
they may do 

Mr. Turner. No: I do not think there is a V da 
hope t] il thy Fed i | pr oram we wuld he an al i} tious one, 

Mr. Frevinciuvuysen. Ambitious or adequate 4 

Mr. Turner. I was using your word. 

Mr. Frenincuuysen. That is all. Thank you. 

Mr. Evsiorr. Mr. Turner, you would like to see this program 
bitious enough to approach a solution of the need ¢ 

Mr. Turner. I certainly would, sir. 

Mr. Evirorr. Can you think of any better way to stimulate these 


/ 


17 1 
rer. | would ony 


! 1 


States than to work with some sort of a matching system where ry the 
Federal Government will put upa few dollars if California or Ala 
bama or some other State will mateh those dollars in the build ng 
of school buildings ? 

Mr. Turner. You must go a little careful on the matching basis. 
Dr. Fuller, who will later on testify. I think will have evidence that 
will answer your question more fully than I am qualified to answer 
how. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do you think there are any cases in which the Federal 
Government would be justified in paying the entire cost of school 
buildings outside of the federally affected or impacted areas ? 


3813—54 
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Mr. Turner. I am sure your investigation will turn up such areas; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Exurorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Turner. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Metcalf? 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, last night it was suggested that there 
was an equalization program in one of the States, financed by a sales 
tax of 3 percent. 

Now, would you say, that before any State would be permitted to 
participate in the Federal-aid program, they should have to levy a 
3-percent sales tax for schools? 

Mr. Turner. No, I would not set that up as a criterion. I think 
the conditions in our several States vary so widely that one standard 
requirement could not be developed. 

Mr. Mercanr. It was suggested in Miss Carroll’s testimony here 
that in Missouri they had a 10-percent bonding limitation. 

Would you say that every State would have to, by constitutional 
amendment or otherwise, raise its bonding limitation to 10 percent to 
equal that of Missouri before they would receive any Federal aid ¢ 

Mr. Turner. I do not think we can handle it that way because the 
financial burden on a State may be occasioned by more than just a 
eager Ser agai There are many other drains upon taxing capacity. 

», all of that would have to be examined. QOne could not use just one 
or another criteria by which he would appeal for Federal assistance. 

Mr. Mercatr. Would you say that in the State of New Jersey, which 
has bee n able to attract a lot of corporations because of a cheap cor- 
poration license tax, that it would have to change those laws in order 
to get Federal aid from the Federal Government 7 

Mr. Turner. I do not believe the gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. 
Frelinghuysen, is in here at the moment. 

Mr. Mercarr. The point I was trying to bring out is would it not 
bring about more Federal control if we insisted that these local dis- 
tricts and local States change their tax laws and tax to the absolute 
ultimate before we gave them any Federal aid? 

Mr. Turner. I am sure that would bring about most undesirable 
Federal control. 

Mr. Barry. Will the gentleman yield # 

Mr. Mercaur. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. Battey. At any of the hearings which I have heard in previous 
years on legislation along this line, vou will find, I think, t testimony 
to the effect that bonding capacity limitations vary anywhere from 
5 percent to approximately 15 percent. 

I think it would be a good move in connection with our Federal 
assistance if the States could be induced in some instances to liberalize 
their bonding facilities. 

For instance, my State recently approved a constitutional amend- 
ment to the effect that the school boards might exceed the constitu- 
tional limit, providing they had a special election at which 60 percent 
of the voters approved going above the constitutional limit. So, our 
State has been able to get additional construction money because that 
particular provision was made, and a lot of States could liberalize their 
bonding facilities and probably would be glad to do so. 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mercaur. That brings up another point: Do you think if we 
had a Federal-aid program that more of these bond issues would 
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carry and that there would be more liberalization of these bonding 
programs because the people would be able to cet this Federal money ¢ 

Mr. Turner. I am sure you are right on that. 

Mr. Mercaur. So, it will actually be an acceleration rather than 
a retarded program ¢ 

Mr. Turner. Yes, I believe so. 

Mr. Mercautr. Thank you. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Turner, you mentioned 3475 million which you 
spent in California. Is that the correct figure ‘ 

Mr. Turner. That will be spent as soon as this last appropriation 
is made. 

Mr. Kearns. You say that California has done all it can do? 

Mr. Turner. Along with Texas, we never will reach that point. 

Mr. Kearns. Probab ly this subcommittee in its recommendations 
cannot do everything which is possible to solve this problem. 

I Was Jus st thunking here if we had a bill and money is appropriated 


over a 3-year period, say, just as a figure to use, whereby the Federal 
Fiauamnaant could help the States in the backlog of se hool construe 
tion and, say, in 5 to 4 years you had every child in a classroom 


a suitable classroom do you fee] then that the Sodiomad Grovernment 
could walk out of this picture and the States then could carry on 
with a normal construction program after that / 

Now, to me, that is an important approach to this problem. If we 
could ever get the backlog accomplished, could the States then do the 
job themselves and could the Federal Government then sign off / 

Mr. ‘Turner. There is a real element of truth in what you are say- 
ing. That is my feeling. The backlog is a very serious problem, as 
we all recognize. Whether or not at the end of that time the abil ty 
of the States to support an educational program of si hool construc 
tion would all be more equalized and whether or not the wealth which 
is now centered in certain States would be returned to the States from 
which it was derived, is certainly part of the answer to that. 

Mr. Kearns. I think it is the duty of this committee to impress upon 
the States the fact that they must have certain pride In their own 
problems. 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir 


xf Y P 
Mr. Kearns. Wee aun 20 LOO far on this wt Way too far. 


Mr. Turner. Yes, si 

Mr. Kearns. Secu in any wavy let the people of this country 
just sit back because they know Federal aid will be there to help 
them through. You cannot do a job like that. 

Mr. Turner. I think we can do our job in California, provided you 
people do not continue to send us all of your population. 

Mr. Ky ARNS. Mr. Turner, I think you have made a fine contribu 
tion here this morning, and I feel that some of the ideas which you 
have given us are quite worthwhile. On the other hand, L do hope 
that we will take this thing into full consideration because the Federal 
Government cannot do everything. 

Mr. Turner. That is right. 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you. 

Mr. ‘turner. ‘thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kearns. We will now hear from Mr. Walter Jackson, superin 
tendent of the Decatur City Schools, Decatur, Ala. 
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STATEMENT OF WALTER JACKSON, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
DECATUR CITY SCHOOLS, DECATUR, ALA. 
Mr. J CKSON Nir. (*} uUrman,. | wondel I I might appear before 
the committee tin pei without a prepared statement 


Mr. Kearns. We would certainly be glad to hea your statement, 


Mr. Jackson. I believe that the fact that we need schools all over 


An ] | her well ibst tiate fe 

Y' n Congress, of course, started the school facilities survey, 
whi been completed and which 2 years ago showed that we 
needed $10 billion worth of classrooms. May I point out that in the 
Same survey it Was also noted that if a |] loeal facilities were applied 
to t $10 billion that there would still be a deficit of $4,800 million. 


Now. if vou want to know where the Federal Government comes 


ally answered that ques- 


I shou 2 vears ago is not 1954. Maybe 
you g ntlemen in Coneress do not realize what the folks are doing 
back home, but I want to tell you they are having children. 

In my own smal] town W here these Ss ‘hools are cOING to be built not 
just this year, we took our school census, and according to the figures, 
if no other person moves into our town in the next 4 years, we are 
coine to have to hs ve exactly twice as many children in school during 
the next 4 vears as entered during the last { vears. 


Now, I should like to emphasize two points, which have both been 


d like to say, though, that 


hi ted it. of course. You have had the entire review, and I should 
like to emphasize the urgency of this situation. These children are 
in school now: they are in basements; they are in shacks and they are 
in all sorts of disrep itable quarters, trying to go to school. 


W ive thy sands of cl ildren in Alaba na Who have no water fa 


elit it all anvwhere on the school grounds. Sanitation and even 
just t ol Ir necessities W eh you would I nk yf in caring for 
Q oO} of people are entirely 1 king 

Alabama one of the Stat hich is low n per capita income, but 
I we to point out immediately that it one of the very high 
States in effort. While it rat 7th, I believe, in the States all over 


& income, in its effort for schools it ranks 


tate level this problem, but it is too tremen- 


do tO! to handle. | do not believe we cal educate the children 
in Alabama at y more than we can raise the National Guard sufficient 
to defend the United States. I do not believe we can educate the 


children any more than we can furnish hospitals or roads or any of 
these other things. 

I want to emphasize the urgency of the situation. These kids are 
in school now, and they are coming in next year and we have a 
responsibility in finding a chair anda roof for them. 

I almost had to laugh, had it not been so serious, when the lady 
mentioned the figure of 45 pupils to a classroom. I can show you 
classrooms within 5 miles of my hometown which have 90 pupils 
in 1 room. I can show you some pictures of facilities which I do 
not believe you would think were schoolrooms. Would you gentle- 
men take the time to look at these pictures ? 
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Mr. Kearns. Surely. 

Mr. Jackson. I would just like to show you here a two-room school 
buil ling which is now oce upied, and here under the ste ps of an audi 
torium is a classroom without windows, where the water pea 
every time it rains. The children are so crowded you can hardly 
get the column down in between them. 

This matter of urgency and human life is the thing which I thinl 
the Congress ought to consider very “ghana 

You had surveys 2 years ago. Wee wait. of course. but wa 


ing is hot cong to solve the problem, wat while we are W iting i lot 
of these kids are losing: the opportunity that should be their birth 
right in free America. 

Now, I urge that you give serious consideration to the 1 
legislation which is required to alleviate these conditions. 

The problems connected with this are not unsolvable. 

There was some talk about the wealth in the poor States. In my 
State we have exactly the same situation between the wealthy coun 
ties and the poor counties. We have an equalizat ion program and we 
do not give State funds to a county which lies down and does noth 
ing. We have a formula by which we determine what a county 
should do for itself and the State just subtracts that amount, whether 
it does it or not. 

That same sort of thing—and I am not a statistician enough to do 
it—but I know that same sort of thing ean be worked between t] 
States if it can be worked between 67 counties. Certainly, t ought 
to work between 48 States. These problems, of course, are tremen 
dous. We need some technical advice, but, after all, now we are 
talking about American children. I tell you they are really pow 
ing into our schools. The stimulus will come from a Federa 
gram. Every person who has preceded me has emph ec tl at. 
and I shall also. 

You know, if we go down town in a small town—vyou see, I am 
not representing these national organizations: LT am just fro t] 
grassroots of America in a small town—but if we eo downtown to sell 
crippled children’s seals and we tell the folks, “Now, the State will 
publ Up SO mute hand the Federal Government through some funds will 
put in so much.” we vet a stimulated reaction right now, and I do 
hot eare whether it involves roads, hospit ils, schools. O} anything 
else. The interest of the Federal Government Iam sure w il] Si mul ite 
and urge forward and will add to what the States are now doing for 
themselves. I believe even my State of Alabama which now is very 
high in its percent of income going to schools, will do more under a 
Federal program. 

I should just like to throw this in, if vou will pardon a personal ref- 
erence. These are personal things with me: 

At the close of the war, I found my self in Austria. I Was there for 
some time in the occupation. I was delighted at what the United 
States Government was doing for the people of Austria. You know, 
we even went to the trouble to print elementary textbooks for the people 
there. Now, we have done that all over the world since 1946. That 
was before there was a Marshall plan and that was before there was 
a point 4 program. 

I would hate to compare for you gentlemen in Washington one of 
those buildings which I have shown you there with a magnificent 


1ece irVv 
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is very backward, 


schoo] which I saw in Yugoslavia, a nation whicl , 
you know, and very illiterate and very poor, and even Reddish. 

: Well, has not the time come now W hen we s] ould do something for 
our own kids? . This business is fine of going all around the world and 
doing these things and it is the humanitarian thing to do. It was 
nice to have a part in it, but I would like to point out now that T think 


the time has come to have a point 1 program fot the children of Amer 


IA. al d for the Fede il (government to busy tself and take care of our 


own youngsters who are going to take my place and your place, and 
some dav those kids are going to stand, we do not know where in the 
world, t lefend th land 

f if Fede | (yover! ment nevel objec ted to walkn er into that back 
ward community and taking a boy into the Army or the Navy, as it 
=| lo. but \ } Ss if ( ntere ted in vett go him ready for that 
ob? IT cannot see anv reason at all whv we feel that we have every 
right at the Federal level to do these things and it the same time deny 
all responsibility in getting ready for that right 

\c | See th s prog mi. It hot | ist an emergency program I can 


te]] vou now we did { n mv town. We ea ioht up t years ago and 
we nr WW moped today. Whe this survey was made, Alabama needed 


IRQ million Tha 
0 aw tt i s hal 


t was 2 years ago and now the estimate is that we 
need $300 million. That has been further projected to 1960, when 
we will need 8360 million. So. the idea of just taking care of the 
backlog is not what I am talking about. J am talking about a con 
tinuing ed cational program for Ameri an youth. We have to con 
tinue health programs: we have to have these other things going on 
and, personally, IT think the time has already passed when we need 
some Federal assistance 11 this most \ ital area of American life. 

I appreciate very much the opportunity which this committee has 
Miven the s hool people and others to come before you. We appre 

ite the interest of the Congre Of course, different ones of us know 
lually We helped get some of you here 
and we want to help keep some of you here. We feel that our personal 
reiations are s h that there is no reason at all that we cannot come 


and talk frankly and aboveboard about these vital problems. 


If the schools are o ¢ to be built, thev are going to be built in 
towns li] ne d out the counties where there is not even a town. 
In Alabanga about half of our population is still rural. The fact is 
that according to the 1950 census that was the first time that we ever 
proached 50 percent urbanization. These rural areas do not even 
have the meager facilities that we have in some of our small and larger 

ties They need help even worse. 

We nmend vo n you effort and we ures vou to take care of om 
\ rican @ lren. not 3 veal from now and not after someone ha 
{ ed and made eport. We have all of that we need. and we need 
} mee a} now 

Mr. Kearns. Thar vou, Mr. Jackson. You have made a very 

te ent and | nk Mr. Larson should put vou on the road. 

} ( oned Aust That was interesting 

| iS We are the District of ( olumbia Committee hearing 
0 today holding t e hearings, I should like to mention that I have 

{ vy to build a cathedral of music here in 
Nat >( apit mething we do not have. We do not have an 


pel ou re, and I cannot get any money for that purpose. How 
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ever, over in Austria we took $4 million out of ECA funds and built 
in Austria an opera house, but I cannot get $27,000 to hire an architect 
to try to plan one for the Nation’s Capital. We do take care of other 
people but we clo not take care of ourselves. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen 4 

Mr. Frenincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to begit 


h Vv ct 

tatement off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Frevincitysen. As the father of five children. Mr. Jackson 
I am certainly very much aware of the urgency as to what we are 
going to lo about matters of education for our Nation’s « ldvren, We 
cannot overemphasize that. I do not t k, under any circumstance 
T ‘ | : . ] ] : 4 ] 
However, | ny wonde Oy whethel { is enough just to emphasize 
the urgency of the situation and the fact that there is probably going 
to be an iia reasingly Sserlous problem. AN ftey we solve the backlog 
whi h pre ently exists, which 1s our primary !) oblem here tod iV. then 


we have the question as to what constitutes an appropriate program 
and an adequate Federal program. 
You, apparently, are suggesting that it not of any 


great HWnpol 
tance as to how extensive a partnership the Federal Government is 
in solving the Nation’s educational school construction program 
However, IT am wondering whether that is not a very essential part of 
our present responsibility. 

Mr. AC KSON, I do not fee] that l am leaving that out. though. 

As I said, your own survey shows pretty well the deficit which we 
have, after all appli able resources have beet applied by the States. 

Mr. Freninguuysen. I do not see how that figure is very helpful, 
Mr. Jack On. You are sugvesting a S billion program tts the fede il 
share of cleaning up the backlog, but how would it be handled and 
over what period of time? 

Mr. Jackson. Well, I would agree that it would be a waste of money 
to do it all at once, We could not eet architects and we could not 
get buildings set up. I would say the program should be carried out 
between how and LOGO, and then evaluate wl ere we are. For a span 
of 4 or 5 or 6 vears, I think a billion dollars a year probably would 
be as high as could be assimilated in the program. After all, you do 
not get school buildings just by snapping youl fino rs over) ioht. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. I think we all agree on that. For that rea 
SOn, it seems to me vou are oversimplify Ing the question some what. 
You are also saying if we have a biliton dollar Federal program that 
the States, presumably, will do more than they have been doing 
that they will treble the amount that they are now contributing to 
build their own schools. I wonder if that is a reasonable conclusion. 

Mr. Jackson. I do not believe that I said that they would treble 
their efforts. 

Mr. Frenincuvuysen. If they do not treble their efforts, how 
solve the problem \ hich you have st stated is critical and gett he 
worse 4 

Mr. JACKSON. I did not mean to indicate that anvbody Is or oO 


tret I mvthine I do think that the Federal conti bution would be } 


creat stimulus to do more 


Mr. Freninciuuysen. It either would or it would not. Mr. Jackse 


Mr Te IN, It would. 
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Mr. Frevincuvuysen. If it is properly handled it could be, but I do 
not know whether we are all necessarily coming to the conc lusion that it 


would not retard what the Stat and Joeal communities have been 

dome. In other words. we oes now reached the point where we 

are almost spend ne sv billion a vear on school construction. What 
int to do s to. roughly. treble that amount. but if we conn 


with a billion dollars a vear for the program, we certainly may arrest 
that expansion of local effort and, perhaps, curtail it. I do not see 
how vou can onore that as a very import: int problem. 

Mr. Jackson. I do not believe the Am rican peopl are going to sit 
down and ignore the needs of these ch eis 1. A billion dollars is not 
voing to do the entire job. It eoing to take all we can produce to 
help attain this program. ; 

Miv feelin: that the States ar d the towns even W il] continue to 
stretch themselves, and if they can get aid I think they will even stretch 
a little more. . 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. Again, Iam not suggesting that the American 
people are going to abdicate in their responsibility to their own chil 
dren, if the problem is presented in such a way and if the need is greatly 


i} eren sec, However. by trebling the amount Ww hy Ch Is now being fur 


nished, I do not believe that necessarily would solve the problem. I 
think you have a very real problem of a large Federal program being 
instituted and njected into what has ba ‘ally oe State and local 


community problem so far. 
Mr. AC KSON. Well. none of us wo ld deny that we have vot A big 


problem on our hands 

Mr. Frevinaivuysen. Yes. and we are lookine for a solution, but 
I do not think you can oversimplify it. 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir: but waiting and stalling around is going to 
overcomp|! ite if 

Mr. Freuincuuysen. I a not sugeesting that we wait and stall 
are nd e ther Mr. Jacl . | do hot thir k the Mi mbe rs of Con- 
ory ire anxious to wait and stall around t. but I do not think 
\ up program mn irily ) to] le th asolu 
ey 

M J x. Well } ! \ ot ! That e have 
} 1] Yo \ ro) yr ive to! f e very tf h 4] vv 

| probab yme strc wrivine ata proper formula as to what 
( hh State hould pav for itself. We have done that within States. 


but, at the same time, this whole thing is a matter of utmost urgency. 


Mr. Frenincuuysen. But, suppose we said, because the Federal 
Government must have some standard before it can eive away the 
[ iXpavers’ money, the States shi uld have to demo} strate their need ? 
How do we determine what part has been met? You savy vour State 
le a creat effort. Should you not get a reward for effort ? 


has mae 
There is a question as to how the money is going to be distributed. 
We do not ordinarily divide it up into 48 slices. 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir. Several of the bills which have already ap- 
peared before Congress have different formulas for doing that, but 
I am not sure that ony of them are entire ly acce ptable. 

Mr. Fretrncuuysen. Maybe that is as much a part of the problem 
as anything—as to what kind of formula will be used. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir; and we all recognize the trust which the 
Members of Congress have. 
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Mr. Kearns. Mr. Bailey? 

Mr. Barry. I have no comment other than to compliment the gen- 
tleman for his forthright, grassroots presentation of this problem 
back in his native State of Alabama. 

I think the committee needs to know some of the facts that exist 
in the several States, and I am sure that his testimony is going to be 
quite helpful. His testimony has been helpful to me and I hope t] 
it has been helpful to other members of the committee. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Elliott, from Alabama, should be very proud of 
this witness 

Mr. Exxiorr. I am very proud of Mr. Jackson and I would like to 
ay, Mir. Chairman, that Mr. Jackson re presents a city. He lives at 
Decatur, Ala., and he is the superintendent of the schoo te] 
Decatur, Ala., which has made a very outstal ding etfort toward 


solution of it problems. For the benefit of the record, Mr. Ja 


ot ould like vou to summarize the effort wl } is bee cle 
by your commul ty toward the solution of a problem which, evi 
the face of all vou have done, as you have pointed out, continues to 
grow proportionately worse with each passing year. ‘That was ey 


] 
} 
I 


denced by the fact which you stated a minute wo that 4 year from 
now, I beheve you said, or by 1960, you would have twice as many 
people in school as you have today. 

Mr. Jackson. I did not say we would have twice as many in school, 
I did Say that there would be enrolled in the next 4 years twice as 
many new children as has been enrolled in the last 4 years. Of 
course, that will increase our attendance tremendously. 

Would you like me to furnish a record of our financial part at 
Decatur ? 

Mr. Exxuiorr. Yes, sit 

Mr. Jackson. Since 1946 the town has voted 81 2 mills of school tax 
on itself. It has voted one school bond issue of S14, million and, I 
might say, by an overwhelming majority of 4 or 5 to 1. Four years 
later it voted a second bond issue of $2 million and we now have u cadens r 
construction our second $114 million. While these buildings are 
getting ready, we are running double shifts and sitting in the corri- 
dors. 

I have a list of what we have s} 
f years. During that same pe riod we have had some of the finest indu 
{ries in the country come to Decatur. It has been said that taxation 
kind of seares folks aw LV. That just has not been our experience. 


ent in our own town during the past 


Some of these concerns are multimillion-dollar outfits and t eV have 
indicated that the progressive school program has been one reason 
why they chose that locality. 

Mr. en LOTT. In the face, Mr. Jack son, of this wonderful local ¢ ff rt 
which has been made at Decatur, Ala.. what do I understand from 
you will be the deficit in schoolrooms by 1960 in your city system ? 
Can you give us some estimate of that ? 

Mr. JAC KSON, Yes, sir. We will hardly do more with this second 
million-dollar program than catch up with the backlog. When we 
open up all of these new buildings, probably the first day of January, 
we may have eight spare rooms which will be filled in the next 2 years, 
and 4 years from now they will be running over again. However, Mr. 
Elliott. adjoining our town and in these county schools, they already 
have 50 children to a room and are located in buildings such as I have 
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shown you pictures of, and soon. They do not have a chance on earth 
because they do not have the city tax: able wealth to do for themselves. 
If they quadruple their land tax or real estate tax they still could not 
do what has to be done. The resources jus t are not there. 

Mr. Evuiorr. Decatur is a town of what size, Mr. Jackson ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. It isa town of approximately 25,000 people. 

Mr. Exuiorr. When you get outside of Decatur, you are in a com- 
pletely rural surrounding in Morgan County, Ala., and the rural 
schools do not have the taxable base of wealth to raise the money which 
you have been able to raise in Decatur to build buildings for them- 
selves. Is that your point ‘ 

Mr. Jackson. The taxable wealth is just not there. 

Mr. ‘Ewuor r. Mr. Jackson, I want to say to the chairman of this 
committee and to the other members of the committee that you are an 
outstanding historian. Mr. Jackson has just had published the story 
of Selma. Ala.. and because he does have this historical background 
and perspective, I want to ask him whether or not in his study of this 
broad question of Federal aid, and ret ‘OONIZING the fact th: at Al; ib: ama 
has been a State which has been quite strong in its states “rights philos- 
ophy, whether or not he has found evidences of insistence or urging 
on the part of Alabama Representatives in Congress that the Federal 
(government aid its se hoo system in years gone by. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, S : Mr. Elliott. I th ink that probably one of 
the strongest or has Pape states’ righters we have ever had who was a 
brigadier general in the War Between the States—I just give that 
background to let you know he was one of the boys—and who for a 
number of years could not even vote, came to the United States Sen 
ate in 1877, and T refer to John Tyler Morgan. Mr. Morgan stayed in 
the Senate from Selma and Alabama for thirtv-odd vears. During 
the first 10 years of his tenure of office, you will find in the Congres- 
sional Record that every year, over and over again, he made a terrific 
plea for the Federal Government to aid the common schools of the 
South. I take it that he certainly had no objection to that. He was 
insistent. I might also say, of course, that he did not have, pe rhaps, 
as enlightened a Congress to deal with as we have today. and his in- 
sistence did not doa whole lot of cood. 

Mr. Exvxiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Jackson, do you base your construction needs on 
a compulsory attendance program in Alabama ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir: we do have a compulsory attendance law. 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you, sir. We cert: nly appreciate your testi- 
mony and it was very nice of you to come here today. 

The next witness will be Mr. E. Paul Jone s. director of Negro edu- 
cation of Jefferson unital Board of Education, Birmingham, Ala. 


STATEMENT OF E. PAUL JONES, DIRECTOR OF NEGRO EDUCATION, 
JEFFERSON COUNTY BOARD OF EDUCATION, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Dr. Jones. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I do 
have some Sette ~ re which I would like you please to look at while 
I vive my festimot 

Mr. Kearns. Pebeai uiceel Dr. Jone . please ¢ 

Dr. Jones. Thank you. 
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I consider it a great privilege and opportunity to appear before this 
august, erence ioe) and honorable body of lawmakers of the United 
States of America to offer testimony for the urgent and immediate 
need for Federal assistance in the matter of school construction. I 
shall speak specifically of the Negro schools in Jefferson County, Ala., 
as of October 1, 1954. 

Deficiencies of alarming proportions in school housing facilities 
have developed throughout the Nation. The situation, while already 
acute, will become still worse in the years immediately ahead. The 
high birth rate of recent years is now making itself felt in our ele 
mentary schools. and the high SK hools will soon receive the oncoming 
tide of youth from the elementary schools. Now, these things are 
taking pP lace when the present x ‘hool p lant is alre addy quite inadequate 
for present needs. It is a well-known fact that the southeastern sec 
tion of om country hasa large I “jag «art of children in the total pop 
ulation than other sections of the Nation, and that we are strug oling 
under the Inipact of continuing increases in school attendance 

Probably nowhere in the Southeast would it be possible to find a 
large county school system in a growing and generally expanding in 
dustrial area that is suffering more acutely than Jefferson County, 
Ala., from a lack of new school building construction. This county 
is located in the central part of Alabama and is noted for its natural 
resources of coal and iron and its production of steel. The county is 
comprised of 1,120 square miles, and, according to the 1950 census 
the popul: ition 1s 558,928. 


. 


Five school systems, each having its own board of education, operate 
within the boundaries of the county, namely: Birmingham, Bessemer, 
Fairfield, Tarrant City, and the Jefferson County public schools. Al 
though this discussion limits itself entirely to prevailing school con 
struction needs in the Negro schools of the county system, the general 
conditions are applicable to the other four school systems. 

At the close of the first school week, in 1953-54. last vear, t 
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were 12.465 Negro children enrolled. At the end of the first 
week in 1954-55, this year, there were 13,775 Negro children enrolled 
= the schools. This represented an inerease of 1.310 children during 
a l yer r period. And, of course, these children had to be housed in 
iiteichs overcrowded, substandard classroom 

As of October : 195 1, there were 45 schools for the Negro ch ldret 
in the county system. Many of Gee buil lings and classrooms are of a 
substandard type. Cottages and churches are used in several instances 


to house the children. A ata picture of the cor ra tre =n) he 1 be 
shown by the following statistics: We have 45 Negro school building 
and, of the 45, 36 are of frame construction, 9 are of fire-resistant cor 
struction. Fourteen of the schools have indoor water toilets: 31 of the 
school have outdoor pit toilets. Seven schools have lunchrooms: five 
have library rooms; six have auditoriums; and two have @ynina mW 

At present, we are Using 5 ec] urches for school } urposes ind we are 
usIne IS cottages for classroom purposes and, Ole =f e. al 
using i couple of shower rooms for classwor] 

We have 16 louble-session. one-half-dav schools 


And. of the 45 schools, only 13 of them have a central heatine svs 
tem. Ty o-thirds of the s hools have less than l( teachers i oned to 
them. Nevertheless. the board of education is aware of the fact that 
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the development ofa eood educational] program de pen ds 1: irgely upon 
he number of children enrolled in each type of s hool. School build- 
ings need to be erected and maintained in order to accommodate the 
best instructional program. Chances for providing a good educa- 
tional program are limited in small schools. It is the hope and desire 
of our board of education to relieve the distressing situation caused by 
lack of sufficient classrooms, lack of consolidations, ler: other facili- 


ties essential for the health, safety, and instruct of children and 
youth. ee ee ee progress, 

I have prepared a table showing t] e type of schools and kind. We 
have just 1 one-tea her school left: we ive 3 two teacher, | three- 
teacher. and 2 four-teacher schools. and so forth, ind we have only 
ot hools t O\ more te | 

Wit reference to the ¢ e. we would ke to e ane our 
cla being an average of about 30 pupils per teacher, but — 
tal] ere shov we have 198 classes with 30 to 34 veo led j 
them: we have 96 classe th 35 to 39 pupils enrolled Sera ee 
CR « ‘ \\ 140 to 44 1 pils en lled a hey 4 classes with 45 to 
19 pupils enrolled in the : 24 classes wit] to 54 pupils enrolled in 
them, 21 classes with 55 to 59 students enrolled them: and we have 

| classes with over | pup enrolled in then 

Jefferson County has a oher tax rate than the remaining 66 
counties in the State of Alabama. Therefore, ~ dismal and dis- 
tressing scho »} cor ditiol n Jefferson County serve te » show how poor 
the conditions must be in the rest of the State. ck ed, we are in a 
desperate plight. The necessity for iY le il assistance in school con- 
struction becomes crystal clear. 


I have prepared a table show ne the source of the Jefferson County 
school doll: ir in 1951—52 in percentages, and how that same dollar was 
spent mn that same vear. 

(The table referred to will be found at the conclusion of Dr Jones’ 
statement. ) 

Dr. Joni is The Jefferson ( ‘ounty Board of Edueation is in lire need 
of additional funds for school-construction purposes. Federal funds 


would enable our svstem to givea better instructional] rogram for our 
. I 


hoy ind eirls 

In conclusion, education is an investment in people and is vital and 
necessary to our State. National. and world pl oveTess and well being. 
An O} port ity fora YOO al d =O ind education is a voal that s shoul d 
bye ( tently and earnestly sought. Federal aid j one of the pro- 
jected programs Tor SISt og us to reach that desired goal. 

T ] ] 

a. ,TO THANK vou 


Mr. Kearns. Thank you. 

Are there any questions ¢ 

Mr ri LINGHUYSEN, | have no quest ons, Mi Ch urman. I would 
just like to say I am sure all the members of this subcommittee are 
deeply sympathetic with the problems vou face in Jefferson County. 
I hope somehow your problems can be alleviated soon. 

Dr. Jones. Thank you. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Bailey? 

Mr. Battery. I want to compliment the gentleman on the efforts he 
has made to handle a really serious situation in that particular sec- 
tion of Alabama. 

I take it when you speak of the high tax rate, that high tax rate 
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is due to the fact you are tackling your problem. But I take it there 
is 2 limitation on the amount of State funds that are available to you 
and, of course, a limitation on youl local funds ? 

Dr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Battey. What is the nature, what the source of this 820.80 
out of every $100 shown in your table IIL? Is that a direct property 
tax ¢ 

Dr. Jones. State funds? 

Mr. Battey. County funds, and in district funds you had 85.01, 

Dr. Jones. That is in percentages, 

Mr. Baitey. Your State aid represents 68.7 percent of the tot il 
educational cost 4 

Dr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Batwey. What is the source of this 20.80 percent; is that a levy 
on property ¢ 

Dr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Battey. That is in the county 

Dr. Jonres. Yes, sit. 

Mr. Bartey. And then you have a district levy ? 

Dr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baitey. And “special,” I take it, represents extra tax levies you 
have voted / 

Dr. JonrEs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bartey. So I want to compliment you on the fact vou are really 
trving to meet your situation. 

Mr. Krarns. Mr. Elliott / 

Mr. Exuiorr. Likewise. I want to compliment Dr. Jones on this 


he has made here on the problem in connection 


/ 


very fine presentation 
with the schools he has spoken about in Jefferson County, Ala. 

Dr. Jones, would you savy that what you have said about the 
colored schools in Jefferson County was representative—at least rey 
resentative- of schools for colored students throughout the State of 
Alabama ? 

Dr. JoNEs. Yes, sir: except here the conditions may be hal tly 
better than in the schools in the rest of the State. 

Mr. Exniorr. You think because of the broader base of wealth vou 
have for taxable purposes in Birmingham and Jefferson County, your 
situ ition there might be better th min the othe parts of t] estate / 

Dr. Jones. Better than in the rest of the State 

Mr. Exuiorr. Do you feel, Dr. Jones, that Federal aid for our e 
cational institutions would stimulat Alabama—all of Alabama, 
of those countie md towhs—to do in even b ore] 1ob 
now doing toward trving to meet this matter of unfi 
classrooms ? 

Dr. Jonrs. Yes, sir: I am very certain that it would serve as a 
stimulus to our school svstem in Alabama. 

Mr. Exvarorr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Metcalf ? 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you; I have no questions, 

Mr. Kearns. Dr. Jones, we are certainly very pleased to have vou 
here and the data you have given in your statement I am sure will 
serve well in solving some of the problems confronting us. 

We wish you continued success In your work. 

Dr. Jones. Thank you. 
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Mr. Kearns. The committee will now stand adjourned until 2 
o'clock. 

(‘The subcommittee thereupon took a recess until 2 p. m.) 

(The tables contained in Dr. Jones’ statement are as follows :) 


TABLE I Distribution of Negro schools according to type and kind in Jefferson 
County, Ala., as of October 1, 1954 
Vumber 


1 teacher 1 
~-teachel ‘S 
3-teacher t 
4-teacher : a 2 
D-teacher 3 
6- to Y-teaches 12 
10- to 14-teachpr 7 
15- to 20-teacher i 4 
Over 20-teache 1 

Potal ieisiceilsnaeabiiaieinniis i a . sesacdianinttille 45 
TABLE II Distribution of classes with more than 30 pupils in the Negro schools 


County, Ala., as of Oct. 1, 1954 
Number of 


Number of pupils range: classes 
30 to 34 19S 
35 to 30 6 
10 to 44 6S 
1H to 49 3 
a) to o4 24 
mw to 5D 21 
Over 60 » 
TABLE III Source of the Jefferson County school dollar in 1951-52 in 


percentages’ 
Percentage 


State funds 68. TO 
County 20. SO 
District ‘ v. O1 
Spec la +. 70 
KFedera 7 
lotal ‘ 4. Dae ee J ‘ ‘ itimmrin moe OO 
Jefferson County publie schools Directory for 1953-54 County board of educatior 


Birmingham, Ala., p 


Paste 1V How the Jefferson County school dollar was spent in 1951-52 
Expenditures Percentage 
Instructional services 83. 87 
Operation D. OD 
Auxiliary agencies 4. 26 
Maintenances $59 


Fixed charges aa 1. 22 


General contro 1.01 


Potal 100, 00 


\FTER RECESS 


The committee reconvened, pursuant to the taking of the recess. at 
~ Pp. ni. 

Mr. Kearns. The hearing will come to order. QOur first witness this 
ifternoon will be Mr. Erick L. Lindman, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
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We are very glad to have Mr. Lindman with us, because he is a 
recognized authority on formula, and that is one of the things we are 
trying to cope with here. 

We will be very glad to have your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF ERICK L. LINDMAN, PROFESSOR OF SCHOOL AD- 
MINISTRATION, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Mr. Linpman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Erick L. Lindman. Iam presently employed as professor of 
school administration at George Peabody College for Teachers in 
Nashville,Tenn. I a not speaking for any institution or association, 
but rather as a citizen who has had considerable experience in the 
administration of both Federal and State programs for financing 
public school construction. My comments will be directed a liar ily 
toward some of the more important technical issues involved in Fed 
eral aid for school construction. 

Federal aid to the States, as such, is neither inherently good nor 
inherently bad. Each such proposal must be carefully evaluated in 
the light of its total effect upon American life. Blanket condemna 
tion or approval of Federal aid as a fiscal and administrative dey ice 
is clearly unwarranted. 

As a nation we have had long experience with cooperative financing 
of certain public services. Indeed, the partnership idea, involving 
the National Government and the independent State governments, is 
characteristically an American institution. We developed it to accom- 
plish certain nationwide objectives without destroying basic State 
responsibilities. 

In 1862 we as a nation were concerned about the need for develop 
Ing a more pri ictical type of education at the college level. So we 
provided Federal aid to the States for the estab lishment of State 
colleges of agriculture and mechanical arts. ‘Today we enjoy the 
fruits of efficient farming and skilled engineering and our State agri 
cultural colleges are so well accepted as State institutions that we have 
almost forgotte ‘n that they owe their origin to a Federal law and that 
they receive Federal aid e ach year. 

Our partnership approach to highway construction is well known. 
The remarkable deve lopme nt of the automobi le Industry is due in no 
small part to a Federal-aid program for highway construction. 
Through Federal aid to the States for highway construction we paved 
the way for the automotive age while basic responsibility for highway 
construction and maintenance was retained by State government. 

A few years ago we as a nation faced an alarming health problem 
due to the growing shortage of hospital facilities. Here again we 
resorted to a traditional American plan to provide the needed facili 
ties—a joint financing arrangement in which both the Federal and 
Stute governments ‘contributed. 

These instances are cited to remind us that Federal aid to the States 
has a long and successful history in American life. However, any 
new Federal-aid proposal must stand on its own feet. Federal aid for 
school construction must be evaluated by itself in the light of present 
conditions. 
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It is hardly necessary for me to repeat the essential facts bearing 
upon the school housing shortage. The United States Commissioner 
of kK lu ation has pre ented information ¢ oncerning the magnitude of 
the problem. In his statement before the Senate subcommittee the 
ommiussioner said: 


If we are to meet current needs e must build 117.000 new classrooms an 
nua We built each vear in 1951, 1952, and 1953 approximately 50,000. We 
hus falling behind at the rate of 67,000 classrooms annually 


To have a vreat need 1s not so alarming if we see b tantial progress 
being made. However. to have a great need and to find that we are 
fall ng he hind In oul efforts to meet that need, is an entirely different 
situation. 

My ( hief pul pose in com ne before you tod ly is to offer suggestions 
concerning some of the more Important technical issues which must 
be resolved before a school-construction bill can be drafted. 

The first consideration in designing a Federal aid for school-con 


struction proposal is a choice between the State-plan type and the 
public-works-type program. In my judgment the State-plan type is 
clearly superior since it fixes responsibility upon a State agency. 


Under this arrangement the Federal program can be coordinated 
with State school-construction programs and with State efforts to 


mprove school district organization. Furthermore such a Federal 
program is likely to st mulate 1! creased (financial) participation by 
States: this is extremely important since vigorous State action is es 


sential te the solution of this problem. 
Most of the bills introduced into the 88d Congress were of this type. 
The f ir b IIs introduced by member of thi subcommittee all pro 
ded for the State-plan type ol administration. 


‘| ne next most mportant CO) ide win Nn develop oa school con 
Structio}l bill is the total amount of Federal funds to be provided. 
There is substantial variation in the total amount of Federal school 
construction funds authorized by the different bills. The bill intro 


duced by the chairman (Congressman K ‘arns) authorizes $5 bill on 
to be ippropriated over n > veal period The bills 1! troduce | hy Con 


ressman Frelinghuysen and by S nator Cooper each authorize S250 
l 1] onto he Hp ropr ated mn lly for ) ~ year pe riod. The Kearns 
bill contemplates that the Federal Government will assume a substan 


tin] part ot the total schoo] construction costs: Mr. Frelinghuvsen’s 


Lill assumes that the States can and must increase their exepnditures 


ror chool construction and that the Federal Government should olive 
oO} ly a relat vely small amount of temporary emergency aid. These 
hills reflect two different interpretations of the Federal Government’s 
re msib lity 

Another approach to this problem is taken n the three bills intro 


duced by Congressmen Bailey, Metcalf. and Holt. In these three bills 
the total amounts authorized to be appropriate d are not specified 
amounts are to be determined by Congress each year. This 1 


approach has some advantages since different conditions prevailing 
er h vear nia eall for dl flere t amounts o1 Federal school construc 
tion funds. 

As important as the amount of funds to be appropriated is, the 
formula for apportioning these funds is probably more important. 
The apportionment formula must be clevised in such as Way as to 
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clearly fix the continuing responsibility for, and control of, the schoo] 
construction program in the State governments. An essential ele 
ment in accomplishing this purpose is the use of objective criteria for 
apportioning the Federal funds wMnone the Siates. 

Most bills introduced into the 83d ¢ ongress are satisfactory in this 
re pect. However, propo als in which the amount of Federal aid is 
dependent upon a State's evaluation of its own need or upon a Fed 
eral officer’s judgment of a State’s need would not meet this criterion. 

It is equally ‘mportant that the formula should encourage continued 
State and local effort independent of Federal aid. In this connection 
the matching requirement presents a special problem. If the States 
and localities are required to contribute a predetermined percentage 
toward each project then clearly some communities will be te mpted 
to hold back expenditure of limited local funds until Federal matching 
funds ean be obtained. 

This raises the basic question, Why do we have the matching require 
ment ¢ The answer, I Suppose, Is to assure continued State and local 
effort. Obviously the usual matching requirement will not achieve 
this objective, since the States and localities must continue to spend 
far in eXcess of any reasonable matching requirement, 

Under these conditions if would seem desirable to abandon the 
project by project matching concept entirely and substitute a general 
State effort requirement. Thus, in order to receive its full share of 
Federal school-construction funds. a State could well be requir to 
contribute annually to public education a certain percentage AV 2.0 
percent—of its total annual income. This provision is contained in 
the Holt bill (H. R. 8868). It assures continued State effort in the 
total task of providing pr blie edueation without tempting commun 
ties to wait for Federal matching funds. It also has the advantage 
of avoiding any incentive upon States to divert teacher salary fund 
to school construction, since the effort requirement in this bill is based 
upon a State’s total expenditure for publie education. 

The Department of Health, Edueation, and Welfare has emph sized 
the advantages of using one equalization formula for several different 
programs. Purusant to this policy the Department has favored the 

se of a formula patterned closely after the Hill Burton hospital] 
construction law for the apportionment of Federal funds for school 
constru ‘tion. It is argued that if \ formula expresses a s mund philos 
ophvy of Federal-State fiscal relations for one program, the same basi 
principles should be extended to other programs. 

While it is not necessary to review 1n detail the derivation of th 
Hill-Burton formula at this time, it is important to point out that 
this formula is simply a plan for prorating an ideal formula based 
upon three assumptions: (1) The unit cost per person of providing 
facilities is assumed to be the same in all States, (2) each State is 
expected to contribute the same percentage of its total income pay 
ments toward the total program, and (3) for the Nation as a whole 
the amount of State funds provided is expected to be equal to the 
amount of Federal funds provided. 

The problem ot providing Federal aid for school construction does 
not fit the ideal conditions stated above. especially items 1 and 3 
There is a marked difference in the unit cost of school construction in 
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different regions and it is expected that the States and localities will 
assume muc h more than 50 percent of the total national cost of school 
construction. Furthermore, the amount of Federal funds provided 
each year is likely to vary quite sharply in the light of changing 
conditions. The Hill-Burton formula is not suited to substantial 
changes in the annual appropriation. 

It therefore seems advisable to develop a formula which adapts 
some of the underlying principles of the Hill-Burton formula more 
directly to the school-construction situation. 

Thus in order to develop a satisfactory formula for Federal school 
construction aid it is first necessary to assure that every State will 
have sufficient funds to finance a normal annual replacement pro- 
otam. After this has been done, then some assistance should be allo- 
cated to adl States to help meet the general school housing emergency 
resulting from the enrollment increases, and from curtailment of 
school construction during the depression and war years. 

Mr. Kearns. Pardon me, but in the paragraph before, you meant 
without the differential of wealth of the States? That is very im- 
portant as you develop your continuity here. 

Mr. LinpmMan. Let me reread the paragraph: 

In order to develop a satisfactory formula for Federal school-construction 
aid, it is first necessary to assure that every State will have sufficient funds to 
finance a normal annual replacement program. 

That would call for some kind of equalization. 

Kearns. Would you suggest a separate ap propriation ¢ 
 Linpman. No; I would suggest a single appropriation covering 
the two factors of the formula. I will refer to that in detail a little 
later. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. May I ask are we going into that particular 
| roblem a little later ? 

Mr. LinpMan. I will be glad to. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. May I ask, then, are you definitely not saying 
this is an emergency program which only needs correction of the 
backlog to absolve the Federal Government's responsibility’ You are 
saying there is a Federal responsibility, as I understand, on the annual 
replacement program, too ¢ 

Mr. LinpmMan. I am saying that before the States can raise funds 
to meet the backlog and the need due to the rise in enrollment, they 
also have to meet all aspects of the school construction program. 

Mr. Kearns. But you have made the definite declaration here you 
are not differentiating between the wealthy or poor State ? 

Mr. Linpman. This would make a difference between the wealthy 
and poor States. 

Mr. Kearns. O. K.: go ahead. 

Mr. Linpman. In order to carry on a regular annual replacement 
program with no provision for meeting the present backlog of need, 
each State needs to spend approximately $90 per child annually. It 
is propose ed that if a State c a raise S20 per child for se ‘hool- -con 
struction purposes eac h year by devoting four-tenths of 1 percent of 
its total annual income payments to this purpose, the Federal Govern 
ment should contribute an amount sufficient to accomplish this objec 
tive. The application of this principle would require approximately 
$23 million each vear to be apport ioned among the 10 or 11 poorest 
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States. After sufficient funds to meet normal annual replacement 
require ments are thus assured, then all States, including those receiv 
ing funds for annual replacement purposes, should receive additional 
funds in direct proportion to the number of children in each State 
for emergency school-construction purposes. The formula in the 
Holt bill follows this principle. I will review the computations for 
you very quickly. 

The plan first assures that every State which is willing to devote 
four-tenths of 1 percent of its tot: al annual income sivas nts to school 
construction will have a minimum of $20 per child to expend for 
school construction annually. This is approximately the amount 
needed to meet normal annual replacement requirements. After this 
minimum has been assured for all States, then all States share in 
additional Se funds to assist in overcoming the school-construe- 
tion backlog and in meeting expansion requireme nts. In this way 
the Federal program directs approximately $23 million to the poorest 
States and then provides a variable additional amount annually to 
all States. If the annual appropriation is $250 million then $227 
million would be apportioned to all States in proportion to the 
number of children in each State. 

This plan gives priority to the most needy States but makes pro 
vision for all States to share equitably in such addition! amounts 
as the Congress may choose to provide each year. The additional 
funds are intended to help States overcome the school-construction 
backlog and to meet expansion requirements. These needs are gen 
eral thoughout the Nation. In the Far West and Southwest, expan 
sion requirements are especially great: in the Southeast the backlog 
of need is especially burdensome: in the Northeast replacement of 
old multiple-story frame buildings is urgent: and in the Midwest the 
erection of school buildings for larger attendance centers presents a 
special problem. In view of the different types of the need existing 
in different States a precise objective measure of need is not feasible. 
Accordingly the use of a flat grant per child is suggested. ‘This is 
a relatively crude measure but it is simple and equitable it seems to 
me under these conditions. It contains a good deal of equalization 
because of the nature of the Federal tax structure and because the 
unit. cost of school construction is substantially greater in the high 
income States. 

The State-plan type of program places important administrative 
responsibilities upon State educational agencies. This is highly de 
irable. Several States now provide substantial amounts of State 
school-construction funds from State sources. In these States admin 
istrative machinery already exists for the effective administration of 
the proposed Federal contribution. 


Mr. Kearns. You do not think it is necessary in these bills to set 
up any amount to O1Vvs »to the States for adm nistration / 
Mr. LinpMaNn. I suggest in the verv next sentence that that be done, 


Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Kearns. Why? 


Mr. LINDMAN. Because of the importance ola sound State adminis 
tration in this program. 
Mr. Kearns. Do you not think that is a State’s responsibilities and 


not ours? 
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Mr. LinpMan. I think it could be handled by the States, but I doubt 
whether they will be able to do it immediately. It may be that only 
for the first year or two would such use of funds be necessary. 

Mr. Krarns. Why would it be necessary to pour that money into 
State administration when they already have State administration ¢ 

Mr. LixpMan. Because so much depends on a sound administration 
of the program. It seer is to me we ought to assure ourselves of actu- 
ally having effective administration, which is a State matter. 

Mr. Krarns. Then the Federal Government can assume as of this 
time that the States have not done anything: have not any personnel 
who can handle the money even if the Federal Government gives it 
to them ? 

Mr. Linpman. About 20 States now have State-aid programs for 
school construction and would find no difficulty in handling this pro- 
eram with their existing staffs: but there are some States where 
this would constitute a very new and difficult problem. It seems 
to me in order to assure ourselves of its heing handled effectively in 
such States we should adopt some measures to be sure the administra 
tive machinery will be effective at the State level. 

Mr. Kearns. Well you are going to have a rough time with me 
on that. 

Mr. Linpman. [If it is all right, Mr. Chairman, I will proceed, In 
these States administrative machinery already exists for the effective 
administration of the proposed Federal contribution. However. it is 
important that the Federal program be sufficiently flexible so that State 
plans for the administration of Federal funds can be closely coordi- 
nated with on-going State programs. In this connection it would seem 
inadvisable to prescribe specific measures of need to be used by States in 
allocating Federal funds to local school systems. For example the 
»mrovision that Federal funds can be used only to build schools where 
existing floor space is less than 15 square feet per pupil would create 
manv (special) administrative problems and would prevent effective 
coordination of existing State programs with the Federal program 
in some States. The Federal law should prescribe principles and per 
mit a wood deal of flexibility in State plans. For example. in the State 
of California there is a slightly different principle than the 15 square 
Fee tT So they wonld he faced with the problem under State law of 
vdopting two different criteria for determining a minimum need: the 
one ther have now been used to administering. Set up for school con- 
ctrl tion. : l d Al other one shie tly differs nf based upon this particular 
plan. So it seems to me you need a flexible principle, instead of the 
snecific figure such as you find in that bill. 

Those states whic h do not have State school huildine aid will be 


free l wit] Anew and difieult administrative problem. To assist these 


States in develoningeg adeanate State administrative machinery a small 
portion of the Federal funds should be available for State admin 
istration and planning purposes. 

These suegestions are based upon a brief review of several of the 


bills introduced into this 88d Congress. I have avoided specific 
analysis of any one bill believing that this subcommittee would prefer 
to have comments concerning the major issues involved in the develop- 
ment of an effective Federal school-construction program. I am 
grateful for this opportunity to appear before you and T hope these 
comments will be of some value to the subcommittee in its deliberations. 
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I should like to continue, however, and call your attention to exhibit 
A attached to my written testimony. ‘This exhibit was prepared this 
morning, follow ing the discussion of last night, in the hope of clearing 
up certain problems which came up. 

In this exhibit | have classified the school construction needs into 
three categories; that which is backlog, that which is expansion du 
to our sharp enrollment increases, and that which is the normal annual 
replacement of school facilities 


I think it is very important that we understand the relative es 
of those | urdens at this time. You will observe that if we ar rong 
to remove the backlog ina 5d yea Pig ies according to the estimates of 
the Office of Education. we ‘would | uve to expen i. for that purpose 
only, over $2 billion annually. Then, to take care of our ex] O 
requirements—to provide additional facilities for the 1.54 
crease 1D public school pupils annually—would take anothe 
billion. Then to make normal annual rep! wements, aussi hg 
first two problems did not exist, would take only some S600 million 
annually. 

That, I think, will help clarify how long this pn nis going to 
be with us. If it were not for the backlog opiates? from the de] 


sion and war years and the expansion requirements due to the suddet 
increase in the number of children in the United States the norma 
annual replacements would not be burde hsome., Is that cleay from 
this exhibit 7 

Mr. Kearns. Justa minute. In order to wade out of this thing you 
have to get to my $5-billion figure, approximately. 

Mr. Mercair. It is more. It is really a $2 »-billion program over 
a d-vear period. 

Mr. Kearns. Oh, no. 

Mr. Mercaur. In order, at the end of 5 years, to have enough cla 
rooms for our children. 

Mr. LinpmMan. That is right 

Mr. Mrercaur. It requires expenditures of $22 billion, 


ee That is correct, You have to take « ive of the total 
bac klog In dD vei . take care of the total « Xpansion requirements, and 
make normal sana heniicegainte during that 5-year peri 

Mr. Kearns. He is making two different approaches here. 


Mr. Linpman. I believe that the first figures agree. 

Mr. Mercatr. With your $5 billion ¢ 

Mr. LinpMan. Yes, sir. It agrees very closely with the figure that 
the chai mah obtained from his own independent research oO the 
matter. He obtained a figure of around $10 billion as the immediate 
neod 

Mr. Kearns. That was subtracting Federal impact 

Mr. LinpMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Kearns. What we have already expended. 

Mr. Linpman. This figure came from the United States Office of 
Edueation. It sets a corresponding immediate hieure of need at 
around $11 billion. There is no material disere pancy In the immediate 
need figures. If you project it and take care of this annual increased 
enrollment, which we must provide for over the next 5 years, that of 
course adds to it. 

Mr. FrevincuvuyseNn. Have you finished your formal presentation, 
Doctor ? 
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Mr. Lixpman. I should be glad to answer any questions. 

Mr. Frevincguuysen, Are you going to talk more about these 
things / 

Mr. LinpMan. I was going to discuss the formulas after this, but I 
should be glad to discuss this, if you have any questions. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. Iam a little puzzled. In your prepared state- 
ment, on page 3. in the next to the last paragraph you say: 

In order to develop a satisfactory formula for Federal school-construction aid 
it is first necessary to assure that every State will have sufficient funds to finance 
1 hormal annual replacement program 

Why is that necessary’ It seems to me the first step might well be 
that we would take care of the backlog of need. If the expected re 
p! wement and expansion W il] only come to about sv billion a year, is 
there any Federai responsibility there at all / 

Mr. Linpman. I do not think there would be any Federal responsi 
bilities, nor would there be these heaa ings today, were it not for the 
backlog and expansion problems. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Fre_incuuysen. Why do you say it is first necessary to take 
care of the replacement problem 4 

Mr. LinpMan. A State must meet all aspects of its school building 
problem. 

Mr. IF RELINGHUYSEN. Somebody must meet all three of those prob- 
lems. 

Mr. LinpMan. It all goes into one total bill for the State. You 
would have to look at all three aspects of it, to get a picture of the 
State’s financial problem. 

Mir. FreELINGHUYSEN. I am not sure I understand what the sentence 
means. It is ne ‘essary for whom to assure that every State will have 
sufficient funds to finance a normal annual replacement program?’ Is 
that the Federal Government 4 

Mr. LinpmMan. As we try to finance the building program in this 
country— 

Mr. Frenincuuysen. As the American people try / 

Mr. LINDMAN. The American people we must meet all three of 
these ty pes ot need. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. You think that the Federal responsibility 
enters into all three fields ? 

Mr. Linpwan. I think that when the Federal Government. con- 
tributes money for school construction—in trying to assess how much 
the States need- we have to look at the total burden of the States first. 
and that involves all three of these elements. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I would not argue about that. 

Mr. LinpMan. That is the essence of my point. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Anything that the Federal Government does 
in one field will relieve the States and communities In another. 

Mr. LinpMan. That is right. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I am still puzzled as to whether you are say 
ing there is a direct Federal responsibility so far as replacement and 

expansion is concerned, 

Mr. Linpman. I intended to merely point out in the total assessing 
of the States’ needs we had to look at all three of these elements in 
the school-construction program. 

Mr. ’'revincuHuysen. Right. 

Mr. Baitry. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes; Mr. Bailey. 
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¢, which is a $11 
billion proposal involving probably a Federal sum of a little less 
than $5) billion, and just simp ly aimed at doing that alone, by the 
time our 5- year period Was up, would we not have another problem 
on our hands, dle sve loped while we were catching up on this backlog ¢ 

Mr. LinpMAN. If we spent only for the backlog and made no pro 
vision for the building of facilities for the additional children we 
would still have a problem : that is quite eorrect. | am not trying to 
decide whether it is a Federal or State responsibility. lf we, the 
Amerie an people, only took ea re of the backlog il nad ai a hot take rae 
of the impending e nrollment increase we would not have the problem 
solved. 

Mr. Baitey. How much of this backlog we are talking about 
volved in the e question of re pl: iwcement ¢ 

Mr. Linpman. This figure, Mr. Bailey, was obtained from the 
United States Office of Education. I am not able to give vou the 
breakdown as to how they arrived at that. Possibly the Commissionet 
can when he testifies. 

Mr. Baitry. Mr. Brownell stated that we had a problem with rela 
tion to 370.000 classrooms now, and if we waited 5 vears we would 
have a total of 720,000, includi hg repl: wements. Does that refer to 
buildings edie need to be replaced now or buildings which would 
hecome replaceable during this 5-year period! 1 think we probably 
ought to have him clarify that. 

Mr. Kearns. Yes. 

Mr. Linpman. I think it is clarified by those three steps. First, 
there is the backlog: second, there is expansion of our present envol 
ment and need for additional classrooms for those children: and, 
third, there is the normal replacement which must be made as build 
ings currently satisfactory become obsolete and must be replaced. 

Mr. Kearns. This is an important point. After all, we as a com 
mittee must rely upon the data you people from the field bring tis 

Are you satisfied that the information we are getting from the 
United States Office of Education is fairly accurate / 

Mr. Linpman. I think it certainly presents the gross picture in 
an accurate fashion. There may be details of it that have to be altered 
here and there, but the total picture of the Nation is accurate. 

Mr. Krarns. In other words, you people feel satisfied / 

Mr. Lanpman. I think it is an accurate portrayal of the picture in 
the United States. 

Mr. Kearns. That is an important point. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Chairman, I will have to agree with the gentleman, 
because most of that information was disseminated under title I of 
Public Law 815. 

Mr. LinpMman. May I make a comment concerning formulas get 
erally ? 

One of the difficulties in developing a satisfact formula for scho 
construction at this time is the fact that we have not arrived at an 
idea of how much the Federal Government is going to contribute in 
1954, L955, LDo6, or L957. The proposal | have made contemplates 
that that is unknown at this time; that we should build a formula and 
a vehicle which would take care of $250 million or 8500 million or any 


Mr. Battey. If we took care of the present backlog 


other fieure which ¢ ongeress m ott choose to appropriate a year or 2 
from now, depend he pon econol and fiscal conditions 


Mr. Frevincuvysen. If I might interrupt, let me Bay this, Mr. 
Chairman: In the nature of things the 84th Congress could not bind 
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the 85th Congress to a 5- or 10-year program, whether we liked it or 
not. 

Mr. LinpmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. We could get it started, but there is no assur- 
ance of it continuing. 

Mr. LinpmMan. But in designing the plan we could design a plan 
W h h would operate equitably for S250 million or SD00 million or even 
more, if later cond tions should varrant it. a he basic vehicle would 
be sat stax tory reg irdless of the amount of funds which Congress pro 
vided. 

Mr. Baitry. One so equitable that future Congresses could not 
ionore it, 

Mr. Kearns. That is right. 

Mr. Frevincnuysen. The equitable formula confuses me. Your 
proposal of a simple payment of so much per child sounds almost too 
easy. 

Mr. Linpman. Mr. Frelinghuysen, it was not quite that simple. It 
had a pre liminary part that allowed some equalization of funds to 11 
income States. and then on top ot that was superimposed 


of the lov 


this equal amount per child. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. But again the $23 million, as I understand it, 
is only to take care of the replacement problem: is that not true? T 
think you run into an immediate problem of singling out 11 or 12 
States and excluding all the others. Whether or not the contribution 
to the others is of any significance you run into a practical problem 
of pointing the finger so directly at need, in that sense. 

Mr. Linpman. The formula is set forth on exhibit B before you. 
In the last column is the formula of the Holt bill. assumine an appro 
priation at this time, for computation purnoses, of $500 million. The 
Holt bill would provide for Alabama $19 per child: for Arizona, 
$14.40: for Arkansas, $19 per child; $14.40 for a whole series of 
States; and then $16.29 for Georgia; and then $16.28 for Kentucky. 

The State recelving the largest per pupil amount would be Mis 
sissippl. 

What the Holt formula dloes is to allow all States to share equally, 
except those which are definitely and clearly low-income or needy 
States. It seemed to fit into the feeline expressed manv times that 
some prioritv should be given to those kinds of States. while at the 

ume time all other States should share equitably and uniformly ina 
general construction aid program to meet the backlog and expansion 
requirements. 

That is set forth in the last column, alongside of the other formluas 
that are in other hifls. Perhaps the oreatest variation amone States 
urs in your bill, Congressman Frelinghuysen, which varies from 
as much as $29 per child in Mississippi to as low as $6 per child in New 
York. That is the oreatest variation. 

Mr. Batnry. May I interpose the thought that according to this 
schedule the Bailey-Metcalf and whatever other Congressmen spon- 
sored the formula seems to be the most equitable, as among the several 
States. 

Mr. Linpman. I computed these formulas side by side so you could 
see the amount per child that would flow to each State under a uniform 
appropriation under each of those bills, to give you a quick look at 
how all the formulas operate. 
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] think there Is one point which should be emphasized In connection 
with formulas. If the Federal appropriation is quite small, then 
there is a stronger argument for concentrating it in the low-income 
States. If the Federal approptl lntion become larger, then the amount 
per child should become more nearly uniform among all of the States. 
That, I think, ean be substantiated, and everyone who has studied the 
question would agree, The larger the fund prov idded the more nearly 
uniform it should be per child. ‘| he smile the tund the more litte l 
ential is appropriate for the lower-income States. 

Mr. Kearns. Do you think that we should involve the opportunity 
of getting a school-construction program through with the menace 
of a formula / 

Mr. LinpmMan. I do not know how you can escape the formula, M 
Chairman. 

You will notice the first column. We did this to throw some light 
on how we thought the bill that you introduced might operate. We 
realize that we had no real accurate basis for it. 

Mr. Kearns. As a Member of Congress who has sat through 8 years 
here, every year I have e xperie need the feeling that we, on both sides 
of the aisle, have been Sp lit because of trying to get a reasonable or 
preconceived concept from a formula approach. I tried to skip that, 
as you obviously know. 

Mr. LinpMan. Yes. 

Mr. Kearns. If we are going into the 84th session of Congress, the 
first session, to argue about formula, we are not going to get any 
school construction. : 

Mr. Battey, Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Exniorr. I think, Mr. Chairman, Dr. Lindman’s statement 


about how this table was computed ought to go in the record. I think 
it would be very helpful to have a statement in the record as to how 
this table marked “B” was prepared. That is the table in which there 
Is a comparison of various bills. 

Will you make a statement for the record as to how that table 
prepared / 

Mr. LINDMAN. This table was prepared, the case of the ist 


four columns, by a direct application of the formulas in 1 
themselves, assuming’ an appropriation In ench case of S500 1 
In those four columns the job was relat on simp role. because the for 
mula was spelled out accurately in the act. 

In the case of the first column, referring to Chairman Kearns’ bill, 
we simply took the estimates which the governors had supplied to 
Chairman Kearns, totaled them up, and prorated them down to the 
uniform appropriation of $500 million, and divided by the number of 
children for each State, so that we could see how that approach would 
compare with the others, at a uniform method of comparing and 
computing. 

Mr. Kearns. That was without levying a certain amount on each 
child. 

Mr. Linpman. That is right; just the total need. 

Mr. Kearns. I think as long as we are here it would be better if we 
started in the regular order with questions by Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I am still puzzled about the suggestion you 
made, Dr. Lindman. 
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First of all. you do say a State should receive a contribution on the 
basis of its effort. How much of a contribution of its own income 
does it make / Is 21% percent the figure / 

Mr. Linpman. Yes. 

Mr. FreLINGHUYSEN. To consider that matter, if the State and local 
contribution was 214 percent, they would then qualify for any amount 
of Kedet il assistance on the basis of SO much pel child, which the 
(‘ongress might make available: is that right ? 

Mr. LinpmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Ir} LINGHUYSEN.,. That is the so called ince c1ve, I ruless, 


| ible B - where you break down the amounts to be received quer 
the various bills. That assumes in every case thev have met the 


incentive requirement ¢ 

Mi L NDMAN. ‘| latis right 

Mr. Frenincucysen. The 214 percent. 

Mr. LINDMAN. We have not ipphed any correction for not meet 
ng the requirement. We did not have time to apply that kind of 
correction, 

Mr. FrRenincuuysen. I wish again we had someone to discuss this 
proposal of just taking an automatic figure of, let us say, 520 per 
child, to see what the significance of that would be. Would that 
result in an equitable distribution of Federal funds: just by deter- 
ning the number of children in a State? 

Mr. LinpMan. May I call your attention to the fact that in the pro 
pose! [T made, which is fairly close to the propo al in the Holt bill, 


muni 


the rormula had two aspects, and that actually the amount per child 

evreater in the 11 lowest income States. When you get out of that 
low-income group then it turns out to be uniform among all the other 
estate 


You will observe in that last column that the amount per child is 
substant ally oreater 1n some states. Ko example, IN Mississippi it 
IS PLZZ pel ‘hild: in Alabama, S19 per child: and then it gradually 
tapers off and then become uniform for all other States beyond a cer- 
falh po 1 

Mr. Frevincutysen. But that whole chart assumes that the amount- 


; 
per-chile 


| approach is an equitable one. Tam not sure that is all we 
have to consider. I do not know whether the question is that alone. 
All of these are broken down at so much yer child, and not how much 

| 


each State would receive and how much the unmet need in each State 


Mr. LInpMaAN. Except in the case of the cha rman’s proposal. 
Phere he had the vovernors’ estimates of the needs as they saw 
them at the present time. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. But I do not think 
thing to do with the Federal responsibility. 

Mir. LinpMan. No 


those estimates have any- 


Mr. Frenrncuvysen. That cdo ot give usa tion of how 
far They have gone to so ve Tnelr ow} problem H wever, they could 
Cons ley what w uid still be the unmet need hich the Federal 
(rovernn t might well step upa id take over. 

Mr. Barwey. Mr. Frelinghuysen, are vou not confusing yourself 

{ Wn or sZU per en ld nil ually ¢ Accord o to his presentation, 

the ar mint necessary annu: ly if replacement. It } is nothing 
{ wkloe 
\} | LINGHUYSEN. Isthat true’ I Cony to replacement ¢ 
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Mr. LINDMAN. The two would be combined and administered as tf 
it were a single appropriation, as I said a while ago. 

Mr. FRELINGHI YSEN. Replacement Isa relatively mall probley 1, aS 
you just pointed out. 

Mr. LinpMan. That is right. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. The backlog problem is big 

Mr. LinpMan. That is right. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. If we are talking about $20 per child 
hoth. we certainly havea major proposal. 

Mr. Kt ARNS., He Is making a package approach, 

Mr. LinpMAN. That is correct: it is a 2-factor formula for 1 ippro 
priation. 

Mr. Kearns. You are maki 

Mr. LinpMan. Yes. 

Mr. Mercatr. As I understand it, there are States that cannot, | 


] P 1 ’ 1 } 
by devoting four-tenths of 1 percent of then come, the minimum in 


ra package approac] 


the Holt formula, make provision for the annual replacement, 

Mr. LinpMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Mercaur., It is your proposal for those States to provide for 
Federal aid for annual replacement. 

Mr. Linpman. To provide enough money o that they ea meet 
that cost. along with the backlog. 

Mr. Mercatr. Along with the backlog? 

Mr. LinpMan. That is right. To ignore that would be not to be 
realistic. It is the total impact on those States which must be con 
sidered. 

Mr. Mi CALF. To ignore that would be to accumulate another ba k 
log. 

Mr. LinpMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Mercanr. That is all | just winted to clarify that. 

Mr. Battey. I think the figure of 21 » percent of the overall income 
ot these needy States, which vou have used, Is Important HH ive you 
worked that ‘out satisfactorily to show that if the did put up 
percent of their normal annual income of their people they y 
rect this situation ¢ 

Mr LinpMAN. The States have been cdevot hag for edueation pur 


poses an amount for public education equal to approximately 214 per 


ould cor 


cent of their total annual income payments, on the average. 
Now, some States @o as high as 3 perce) t some States droy he] 
percent. Llowever, they have stayed around this figure of : ly pel 
cent for many years as a national average heure It adroppe 1 down 
a little bit during the inflation following the war. It now is coming 
up a little bit awain, 

It seems to me that sinee our purpose here s to sure a reasona 
continuing State effort in meeting its public school need this approac! 
superior to project-by project matching It ace ylishes the obj 
tive without bringing in all the othe problet s of project by role 

matching. 
Mr. Krarns. May L ask tf vo ll vield at this point. Mr. Frel 
huvsen. since vou have the floor / 


Mr. FrRELINGHUYSEN. Yes 
Mr. Kearns. Are you not going back to the formula I had 
Sist Coneress, where we were try Ing to work t s out on the basis of 


14 needy states ¢ 
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Mr. LinpmMawn. These formulas are all quite similar. when you take 
them apart and look at them. I think they have many similar char- 
acteristics, , 

Mr. Ky ‘RNS. I see a creat resemblance here. 

Mr. LinpM An. J his device has been proposed from time to time in 
different proposals. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. To get back to this 214 percent requirement, 
if the States and local communities are only putting up somewhat less 
than $2 billion, and if they have the capacity to put up about $6 billion, 
should we not have that percentage which they must allocate to educa 
tional purposes higher than 214 percent to encourage local solution of 
these problems and to that extent reduce the Federal obligation which 
may be developing ? 

Mr. LInDM AN. That is certainly something W hi ‘h could be studied. 
The 214 percent is rather arbitrary. It could be placed at any reason- 
able ficure. , 

Mr a HUYSEN. We are talking theoretically about the possi- 
b lity of t Ip ylin ! o t] » State contribution. and vet Ss till] not solving the 
construction problem. Could we triple the 214 percent ? 

Mr. LinpMan. Tha at would be pretty high, Tam afraid. 

Mr. re LINGHUYSEN. Where isthe money coming from in any case ? 
The cost of providine adequate schools is going to come pretty high. 
W e are not cone to vet it any cheaper because we eet it from the Fed 
el il Grove rnment. I think sometimes we mislead ourselves, and act 
as if we have printing presses down here. That does not seem to 
me a desirable wav to tackle this problem. 

Mr. Linpwan. I think we are all conscious of the fact that we pay 
Federal taxes. Certainlv in March that is true. 

Mr. Freninauvysen. We certainly will be aware of it 1f we have 
a very ambitious building program with Federal participation on the 
le you seem to be suggesting. I do not know what $20 per child 
would total. 


aes) 


Mr. Linparan. Well. the sugeestion T made has no specific amount 


of fund It might be $250 million or it might be more, depending on 
what (‘o) OTeSS sho lel choose to do 1 Ven! from now, ” vears from 
now, or 3 vears from now. But the formula would merely distribute 


whatever Congress thot o| tf was appropriate to invest in school econ 
struction in any given year. 

Mr. Frenincuvuysen. It seems to me we are trving to figure out toa 
certain extent what figure is appropriate. What is the Federal re 
sponsibility? It is all verv well to sav vou might change the formula 
if vou have a smaller amount and have a different formula for a lot 
of money, but the question that we are try ing TO decide is whether we 
are talkine about $1 billion a vear or S100 million a vear. Are we 
trying to go all out with a $5 billion splurge and get rid of this back 
loo? What are we talking about? 

Mr. Lixnpman. I am assuming that the bill should be desioned so 
that it would handle $250 million or S500 millon or §$1 billion, if that 
is What Congress chooses to put into it. That is something which 
should be reviewed each year. in the light of conditions, and not fixed 
as of this time. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Certainly we are establishing a precedent. 
Therefore we need to look at it fairly carefully, as to what kind 
of a program we are going to establish and what formula we will use. 
As you point out, this flat grant sounds relatively crude to me. I 
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have my suspicions that it is going to result possibly not in an equita 


allocation of Federal funds. I am not an expert on formulas. 


| certainly do not say that the Hill-Burton formula is a_ bette 
approach. You have indicated there are vood reasons Why we ould 
not msist upon matching, except that States must come up with a 


certain percentage of their income before qualify Ing. 
Mr. LinpmMan. That is right. 
Mr. Frevincuvysen. It is an interesting proposal. 


Mr. Battery. Doctor, 1 would like to ask a questio In the « 
that the committee is able to write some sane, sensible | OIShAtloO! 
construction, do you think we should give serious thought as to pr 
viding fol the appropriation by future Cong ses, and fix am ! 
in an effort to keep this program going along towurad the lute oOo} 
our overall problem ¢ 

For instance, you were talking about $250 million a vear. ‘I 
wholly inadequate. Suppose the comn tt rey thought to wl ¢ 


itee § 
Ina Minimum appropriation of, say, $1 billion, when we arrived at 
what the total program would be? Maybe it would be too high 
have bal billion al nually. 

Is there any merit to that thought ? 

Mr. Linpman. As I understand your relationship with the Appro 
priations Committee, the appropriation would be subject to review 
anyhow, and would be just an eXpression of Opinion. 

Mr. Battey. They would not have to do it, but it would set up a 


standard. If we are going to set up a program here we cannot jum} 
into it 1 vear and totally l@nore it the next. 

Iam just asking if there is any merit to our considering suggesting 
in legislation the annual appro] riation. 

Mr. LiInpM ‘Nn. It seems to me that the committee n olit well 1 h 
to make some expression 1 the committee report ¢ one way oO} 


lo not know whether it Wol ld be 


another. Not being a lawyer, I « 
appropriate, 

Mr. Battery. I never was too strong for putting things in the co 
mittee report when it could well go into legislat j 

Mr. Linpman. If it is just advice to future Appropriations ¢ 
mittees, and not legally binding, I do not know how effective it we 
be. 

Mr. BAILEY. Possibly our action would be determined on what 
thought the sentiment for the legislation was. 

Mr. Krarns. At this point I think we should point up a fact 
that many of us have experienced. It is my belief that the Member 
of Congress—speaking of the House—have not questioned parti ularly 
the amount, but the Members were worried more about the a pect of 
Federal control. If this committee can come out with a bill whiel 
be purely for school construction, and we become the ed 
Congress to assure the Members that there is no control, we will have 
made progress. Ido not think the amount is going to be such a great 
hurdle, all the way up to the Appropriations Committee, as the fact 
that we must assure all Members that there is no aspect of Federal 
control in a construction program. That is my own personal belief. 
As I have talked to Various Members, I think the \ fee] that way. 

When we get down to considering formulas, then we are in trouble, 
because the Member has to go to his State and say, “We are getting a 
lot for nothing,” or go to his State and say, “We are paying a lot to 
help somebody else out.” There is that crack in the ice we have to 
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get over if we are going to escape. Whether we can make it or not is 
u serious problem. 

Mr. Mercatr. We do that in the States. Most of the States have 
some equalization program whereby we have heard that Birmingham 
helps the rural areas, for example. 

Of course, in my State the copper mines of Butte helped the grazing 
lands of eastern Montana, and now the grazing lands of eastern Mon- 
tana have oil on them and they are helping the copper mines of Butte. 
Itisa two-way deal. 

Each legislature has had to come up to a consideration of the same 
problem in the States, and these equalization programs have worked. 

Mr. Kearns. That is intrastate, though. 

Mr. Mercarr. I know, but we are all citizens of the United States, 
just the same as we are citizens of the States. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Battery. Those are all the questions I have. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Elliott 

Mr. Exiiorr, No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Metcalf? 

Mr. Mercatr. No questions. I do want to compliment the witness 
ona very clear presentation that has been particularly helpful to me 
in working out even the terms of my own bill. 

Mr. Linpman. Thank you. 

Mr. IK EARNS. We have il problem here. We can have all the flowery 
testimony possible, but we have to get down to the factual operatioi 
here. 

I am cognizant of that all along. What four men in the field of 
education would you consider could sit down with the committee and 
advise them on approaches to the problem of school construction ¢ 
Four besides yourself, because we do recognize you as an authority. 

Mr. LinpMan. There are several who have worked long on this. 

Mr. Kearns. I do not expect you to commit yourself now, but I do 
think it would be fine for you to submit those names to the committee. 

Mr. Linpman. I should be glad to make a suggestion. 


Mr. Kearns. We have to put our teeth into something here. 

Mr. LinpMAn. Sometimes the approach of college professors is not 
quite the same as yours. You must consider the problems of your 
constituents and of carrying the program through the legislative 
processes of the Government. But we hope to be of some value to you. 

Mr. Kearns. You realize what problems we have, though. 

Mr. LinpMan. I do, sir. 

Mr. Kearns. Are you going to be here tomorrow / 

Mr. Linpman. I will be glad to stay over. 

Mr. Kearns. If you are willing, we might desire to consult you. 

Mr. LinpMan. Thank you. I would be glad to. 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you very much. 

(The statistical information furnished by Dr. Lindman is as 
follows :) 


ANALYSES OF PUBLIC SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION NEEDS FOR 5-YEAR PERIOD BEGINNING 
SEPTEMBER 1954 


These analyses are based upon the following assumptions: 
1. The present backlog of school-construction need is to be corrected in a 5-year 
period. 
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2. The average cost of constructing school buildings is $30,000 per classroom 


(This figure is low and probably does not provide adequately for sites, and 
initial equipment. ) 


3. Normal utilization of school buildings will average approximately 27 pupils 
per classroom, 


‘ her ¢ Estir 
Backlog of need as of September 1954 based upon nat l survey finding 70, OO $ 
16 of bocklog to be replaced annus lly 4, OM 
Annu’ l exp°nsion requirements to house incre 1,340,000 pupil ot 0. OM 
Annu] replacement requirements assuming school building cin be used 50 
yer 20, OOK 
Total requirement each year for 5-year period 144, 00 ; 


Estimated allotments per census child (5 to 17) under several school-construction 
bills before the 83d Congress 


{Based on an appropriation of $590,000,000 per 


States 








Alabar $18. 88 $ $ 4 $ $ 
Arizor 11. 6 6.44 2 s 14 
ArkKar 27.3 2 { xf j f 
Californi 27.9 8 7 1 { 
Colorado 14. 42 13. 2¢ 13. 44 14. 8 1. 40) 
Connecticut 94 7.64 10.4 { 4 40 
Delawa 12. 44 6.4 9. 62 > ( 14 
Florid , 18. 04 6.49 $ 
Geo t i] 23. Ol 4.12 s ) 
Idaho 77 t 2 4.4 
Illinois 12.3. } ; { 
Indiana 0) 2. bt 12. H 1.44 14 
low l 8 { 19 { 
Kar 9 9 l 2s] 1% 14 
Ker 14 hs , f ‘ x 
Loui 14 21.3 1s 4 14.4 
Mair ¢ l 18. 0 15. 98 } 1.4 
Maryland 21. 63 11.2 2.3 14 +. 40 
Massachusett 8. 49 10). 58 12. 43 4. ()2 1.4 
Michigan 18. 00 10. 82 as 13.8 $ 
Minresota 25.77 14. 88 4. 58 { 
Mississippi 13. 00 29. 48 Of, 5S 1k 19 39 

M issour ). 57 13. OF j 14.8 1 40 
Montana 8. 66 11.10 2.8 14.14 14.4 
Nebraska 16. 29 0) 89 +. 8 4. 4 
Nevada 30. 24 6.8 467 2. 4% 4.40 
New Hamy shire 9 94 5. 5 ! 4.4 
New Jersey 8. 20 &. 64 ( ; 1 40 
New Mexico 14.19 18. 64 f { 5.9 { 
New York 9. 35 s 1 7 2 Sf 4.4 
North Carolina 9.47 3. 60 2 17.03 R. 2% 
North Dakota 6. 83 lf s 5.8 1.83 
Ohio 10. 6S 4. 40 
Oklahoma 10. 2 19. 6. 92 6 , 
Oregon 15.4 11. 88 2 1.2 1.4 
Pennsylvania 9. 51 2.72 7 1.4 
Rhode Island 19. 92 28 1 1 14.4 
South Carolina 8. 50 25. 48 79 7 8.8 
South Dakota 10. 4 $8 2 57 { 
lennesset 12.89 23. 32 Sl 6. 84 j 
lexas 23. 46 f 4. 98 j 1.4 
Utah 10.73 6. 02 ) & 4.4 
Vermont 19. 70 17.8 6. 28 15. % ' 
Virginia 17. 22 18. 80 6.4 19 $ 
Washingtor 25. 31 0). 2¢ ( S&S 1 
West Virginia 5. 26 a ; 6. 40 5 
Wisconsin 11. 61 84 } 1 1 

W voming 1.14 0. Ot ; 4.33 1.4 
Alaska 20, 48 

District of Columbia 1. 90 x 2. 34 1 40 
Hawaii 0 

Puerto Rico 20. 48 

Virgin Island's. 20. 48 

Gauam 14. 


Source: Research Division, National Education Association, 
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/ L:stimated gross need for Federal funds to assist in the construction 
Of schools ( governors’ estimates to Re p sentatives hearns) 
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Bailey-Metealf bills illotment per State and per child under the following 
school-construction bills H. R 7467, Bailey, and H. R. 7667, Metcalf (identical 


~A 


hills), also identical with these in 8S. 2779 by McClellan and others 
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Elliott bill 


bill H. R. 249 


tI 00 


034, OO 

1 000 
1, 147, 000 
11, 281, 000 
6, 309, 000 
4. 186, 000 
3, 048, 000 
6, 187, 000 
, 583, 001 
1, 591, 00¢ 
3, 674, 001 

343, 00 
¥. 961, 000 
4, 976, 000 
5 355.000 
172, 000 
461, 000 
2, 094, 000 

y 000 
lire 825, 000 
5. VOU 
000 
000 
000 
O00 
000 
5, 000 
000 
000 
1, 000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
), OOO 
3, 000 
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5, 458, 000 
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Allotment per State per child under the 
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CONSTRUCTION 
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000 
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{llocation per State under school-con 


tllocation of S500 000000 


1954), based on 


sUpUus ¢ 
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Mr. Kearns. We will now boar Mr. Edgar Fuller, the executive 
secretary of the Council of Chief State School Officers. 
Weare very happy to have you with us, Mr. Fuller. 


STATEMENT OF EDGAR FULLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, COUNCIL 
OF CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS 


Mr. Fuuier. Thank you, Mr. Kearns. It is a pleasure to be here. 

Before starting my testimony I would like to submit three state- 
ments for the record, Mr. Chairman; a letter from the State commis- 
sioner of education of New Hampshire, a statement from the State 
superintendent of public instruction of California, and a statement 
from the State commissioner of education of Missouri. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Fuller, if you will turn those over to the clerk of 
the committee all of the statements will be received at one time, by 
sanction of the full committee. 

(The letters offered by Dr. Fuller are included in the printed 
record on pp. 328, 329, 356, 357, 359.) 

Mr. Fuuier. Mr. C eadirenan and members of the committee, I am 
Edgar Fuller, executive secretary of the Council of Chief State School 
Officers. I represent President Thomas D. Bailey of the council and 
in general the State education officials who will have heavy adminis- 
trative responsibilities in the States under any of the seriously pro- 
posed bills to: authorize ede ral assistance for construction of public 
elementary and secondary schools. 

The council has long favored such legislation. Its most recent 
resolution, approved in June 1954, reads as foliows : 

We call to the attention of the public the rapidly increasing enrollments in our 
schools and the need for adequate school facilities. We urge the people to 
utilize the resources of local districts, States, and the Federal Government to 
provide financing necessary to construct the physical facilities so badly needed. 

We believe there can be and should be Federal assistance for school 
construction on a local-State-Federal partnership basis which will: 

(1) Make possible school construction where it is most badly needed, 
adding many classrooms to those built solely through local and State 
efforts. 

(2) Maintain local and State initiative and control in education, 
with State administration and full State accountability for Federal 
funds under high prudential standards. 

(5) Place education on a par with other services, such as highways, 
hospitals, and rehabilitation, in regard to Federal funds for physic ral 
fac flitien thus giving education equal treatment in competition for 
local, State, and Federal funds. 

When the Federal Government matches State and local funds to 
build highways, hospitals, and other physical facilities, it exerts a 
powerful influence to take State and local funds away from education. 
In a State of low econ omic ability, a doll; ars worth of hospits al can be 

built for as little as 35 cents of State and local funds or a dollar’s worth 


of highways for 50 cents. However, a dollar’s worth of school build- 
ing costs the local taxpayer a full dollar from local taxes. In other 
noes if they have $1 to spend they can get $3 worth of hospit: als, they 

‘an get $2 worth of roads. « r they can get $1 worth of schools. That 


ions nee of the Federal Soceinues on the State and local resources 
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available for education is a discrimination against education by the 
Federal Government. 

This is Federal discrimination against education because Federal 
grants for highways, hospitals, et cetera, siphon off State and local 
tax funds for matching purposes that would otherwise be available 
to build sehools and pay current costs of education. 

I appreciate this opportunity, Mr. Chairman, and will be glad to 
discuss with you and your colleagues any questions you may have. 

I have purposely ke ‘pt my statement to one page. W ith your per 
mission. however, I should like to discuss, in view of the discussion 
which has taken place so far today and last evening, 1 or 2 which I 
regard as critical points. I hope to be very brief on this, and talk 
merely from an waite with your permission, 

Mr. Kearns. Proceed, sir. 

Mr. Futter. While there are major issues concerning State plans, 
State administration, and control by local and State units of govern 
ment, full fiscal accountability for Federal funds by the States, we 
think all the bills which have been seriously considered take those 
into account. 

Then there is another major proklem, and I think the Representa 
tive from New Jersey has a valid point in raising the question repeated 
ly, since it has been raised by Commissioner Brownell repeatedly also. 
It isa fair question. I think it ought to be answered as well as it can 
be answered. It concerns the problem of stimulating, rather thai 
retarding, State and local programs of school construction. 

To look at the facts squarely, we have a program now under State 
and local auspices paid for out of State and local funds of about $2 
billion a year. I think it is also fair to press the question ot whats cope 
of program 1s antic ipated, 

J agree with what Dr. Lindman has said. We are not apart on any 
of these issues as far as I know. But I would say that practically the 
Federal participation in terms of dollars is going to have to be rela 
tively modest, in view of all the demands in other areas for Federal 
funds, and in view of national policy. So I would go along with Dr 
Lindman in asking a formula and a method of distribution which 
would apply whether there is $100 million or $500 million or S1 billion, 
so that the same formula would be applicable in an equitable manner 
no matter what the Federal appropriation might be. 

I think Mr. Frelinghuysen’s bill in the last session made an ap 
proach to this question. That is, he wrote into it a single Federal 
criterion that no local unit would be eligible for Federal funds through 
a State plan unless it had an overcrowded condition which provided 
5 square feet per pupil or less. 

That was an effort to trim down this $2 billion State and local pro- 
gram down to definition of the area of greatest need, so that the area 
of greatest need would not be too great to match with the Federal 
funds that are feasible to obtain from the Congress. It seems to me 
that this would be an approach in the right direction. I think the 
administrative responsibility and difficulties which would arise in 
connection with a 15-square-foot-per-pupil measurement as in the 
Freylinghuysen bill are considerable. They may be great enough to 
cause us to turn to other plans if we can find them. But somehow or 
another we have to assume the possibility of a comparatively small 
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Federal grant: somehow or another the Congress will want to know 
that the Federal funds will £0 to the » pli: aces where the y W ill be needed. 

I would suggest that the reduction of this $2 bi llion program to 
the part of the program that needs stimulation by Federal funds so 
that State and local contributions not underway now will be stimu- 
lated by Federal funds, should come through a provision in the Federal 
law. A provision in the Federal law which would place upon each 
State the responsibility of ascertaining that the fund which comes 
from the Federal Government goes to the districts in oreatest need 
under a system of priorities as established by each State under a State 
plan would do that. I think it is necessary to trust the States to do 
that. If you trust the Federal Government, or the United States 
Commissioner of Education, to — a State plan which sets up a 
system of priorities for its districts acco yrding to — for school fa- 
cilities as a condition for the approv: ee of the State plan, I think you 
would have a system which would prevent any a ardation of the . 
present program, which would stimulate new construction, which 
would meet critical conditions in districts where they are not being 
met now, and in which Federal funds would add greatly to the num- 
ber of classrooms constructed from State and local funds alone. 

[ think that is a major problem. If there is any Federal criterion 
for local district eligibility in the law of a specific nature, it ought to 
be as simple and objective as possible, and it ought to be the sort of 
thing that can be administered by the State agencies. 

The Federal law should be administered by the State agencies so 
that Federal employees do not need to go into the local school dis- 
tricts, then any such criterion which the committee might work out 
I am sure would be satisfactory to the States. But not otherwise, be- 
cause after experience with the Lanham Act, the Wier Act, with Pub- 
lic Laws 815 and 874, and all the experience that has been had, we 
believe it is now possible to have a law with State administration 
and State responsibility to the Federal Government without Federal 
control beyond the State level, with the State taking the responsibility 
for allocating the funds to the districts in each State where the need 
IS greatest. I believe that the peop le I have the honor to represent, 
the chief State school officers, would be willing to do that. 

Mr. Battery. What has that group that you are representing done 
to standardize your State plans? There is considerable difference 
in the programs today. 

Mr. Fuuier. Mr. Bailey, you have certainly a prior right to speak 
on that from the State of West Virginia, because West Virginia has 
gone a very long way in doing just what you imply should be done. 
Many other States have also. Many other States have gone a long 
way. You have heard a description of what has been done in Ala- 
bama. You heard about Jefferson County. You have heard about 
the equalization within States. There is a great deal of that in every 
State, not just in some States, but in every State there is a great deal 
of equalization within States with State funds. 

This time, however, the re should be merely a general require ment 
in the Federal law that the Federal funds be used in those districts of 
greatest need, and then the State would set up a system of priorities 
and would make determinations as to the areas of greatest need with- 
in each State, and who could judge better ? 
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Mr. Bairey. If the legislation rewrite makes provision that the 
State plan has to be submitted and approved, would not that be used 
as a lever to accomplish the purpose that you have in mind? Ifa 
State would come up here with some program not acceptable to the 
Commissioner of Education, they might have to correct it. 

Mr. Futter. That is correct. 

Mr. Baitry. Before they got Federal assistance. 

Mr. Funier. That is right. 

Mr. Battey. There is an incentive to put forth their effort and to 
use their money where it is needed to be used most before it gets 
approval. 

Mr. Futier. I am thinking now of the practical situation where the 
Federal funds might be a quarter of a billion, which would be 1214 
percent in addition to the present State and local school-construe 
tion program, and where that 121-percent increase could be used 
to stimulate additional construction in addition to what is already 
being done. Instead of $2 billion, you might easily approach 2.0 
billion a year. That would help. It would help a lot. 

Mr. Kearns. Primarily you want the chef school officers of the 
States to be the determining factor as to where the money goes in 
those States once the Federal Government allocates it ? 

Mr. Fuuuer. Not the chief State school officers. The chief State 
school officers are important officials in most of the States for taking 
the leadership in determining that, but it is a State determination. 
It could be done by the State legislature, I suppose. In other States 
it would be within the authority of the State board of education. 

Mr. Kearns. The State legislature would not relegislate Federal 
funds ? 

Mr. Futier. It might set up a system of State matching of Federal 
funds for school construction. The Federal law, you see, instead of 
having a 15-square-foot-per-pupil requirement, would place upon each 
State the responsibilty for setting up a system of priorities for dis 
tribution of the funds and a matching system which would meet the 
areas of greatest need within the States. 

Mr. Mercatr. How are we going to allocate to the States? 

Mr. I'utter. I have not covered that point at all, you see. 

Mr. Mercautr. You have to get to that point before we get to the 
point that you are making. 

Mr. Fuuier. I was taking this additional point which Mr. Lindman 
did not cover in his testimony. 

Now, as for formula, here the chief State school officers do not have 
an established policy. I think that it is fair to say that what I say 
here would have to be my estimate of what their consensus of opinion 
would be, and perhaps my own personal opinion about it from work 
ing as a State commissioner of education, and as a represent: itive of 
the 48 States, or 53, if you count Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and the Ter- 
ritories. 

As Dr. Lindman said, the larger the fund the more justifiable the 
flat orant and the smaller the fund the more necessary the Federal 
funds should be used for equalization purposes 

In the State of Pennsylvania, for instance, if there were just $100,- 
000 to aid in school construction, the State certainly would put it 
where it is needed the most. It would not try to spread it all evenly 
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over Pennsylvania. If it had $3 million, or $30 million, or $300 mil 
lion, it would act in successive ste ps much differently. A flat grant 
incre: singly becomes the best way to distribute F ederal funds, as you 
approach the large-fund plan, and leave the small- fund plan. 

I think that it is fair to recognize that in dollar spread in ability 
per sdiica! éhild to support education between Mississippi and Dela 
ware or New York. the difference is as great as it ever was. It is as 
oreat as it was 5. 10. or lo vears ago. But in percentages, which is 
the Way that the United States Chambe : of (‘omme rce fieures it. the 
proportion of wealth behind em h schoo!) ch 11 Lh: is har rowed from about 
114, to about 214 to 1 during’ ap past decade or two. As you narrow 
the range of that fiscal ability, you get more justification for that flat 
grant aid. 

Mr. Barry. Do you attribute that statement to the unequal dis- 
tribution of ete 50 and the unequal distribution of population ? 

Mr. Furirr. I am talking now. Mr. Bailey, about the per capita in 
come vc aider to the reports of the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Mercatr. You are talking about income and not wealth ? 

Mr. Futier. Per capita income in the States. 

Mr. Metca.r. Not taxable valuation ? 

Mr. Fuuier. I am not talking about real property. I am talking 
about personal income, which is the disposable income that peop le 
have. The “disposable income” is a technical term which means the 
per capita income minus Federal taxes paid, and some people prefer 
to use that. 

Mr. Bartry. T recall in the statistics we had prepared for the bill on 
ceneral Federal aid 3 percent of the per « ‘apit: i income of the State of 
South Carolina provided $65.95 per pupil. Eighty-one hundredths of 
1 percent in New York provided $258. 

Mr. Fuiier. The difference in fiscal capacity among States is still 
oreat, On the other hand, though, the trend, percentagewise, 1s clearly 
toward less discrepancy. 

| th ! k that the committee ought not to overlook. and I am sure you 
will not. the equalizing effect of the Federal tax System itself. | 
could illustrate that very easily. <All grants-in-aid, even on a flat 
orant basis, have a oreat deal of Bs. ropa effect in total. Why? 

fjecnuse even though New York perh: aps as Mr. Metcalf Says, has 
“milked” some of its money from Mont: ang i, they stil] do pay Sd for each 
child in New York as ee to $1 in a State like Mississippi. 
New York pays in $5 or so in Federal taxes for each child in New York 
while Mississippi's tax rw ent to the Federal Government is $1 or so 

Mr. Mi rCALF. Th: atisa hy jis itheti Cc il que stion. 

Mr. Fururr. The ratio is approxim: tel) correct , about 5tol1. Now. 


if you pay it back ona flat erant basis, and you UP $3 for the child 
in Montana al d S35 for the child in New x ork, ee A CC nsiderable 


4 


equalization in the Federal tax system itself, 2] part from any formula. 
And so, Mr. Kearns, T have a tendency myself to pay high tribute to 
the comment you made awhile ago about the “menace of a formula.” 
IT think there is a menace in formulas, and after saving that. then I 
would Say that SO far as the el} l¢ f State school officers are concerned, 
and as far as I know, they would be willing to take the formula in 
Mr. Bailey’s bill, or Mr. Holt’s bill, or the one that Dr. Lindman 


dese} bed quite at leneth, or even a flat grant. 
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If the flat grant were app ylied to a large fund, it would have a great 
deal of equalization in it for those States which have the greatest 
need. The trend is toward a situation with justification for a flat 
grant, or a very simple formula rather than a very complex one, such 
as that in the Hill-Burton Hospital Act. 

Mr. Metcatr. What do you mean by “trend” ? 

Mr. Fuu.er. The trend in the income of the various States. The 
differences are tending to lessen. Some of our New England friends 
become most apoplectic when you start talking about their textile mills 
moving south. Some bills propose the equalization in the Federal tax 
system itself and then apply some further rather extreme equaliza- 
tion, like the Hill-Burton Hospital Construction Act formula does 
in favor of States which have demonstrable need. Instead of the 2 or 
3 to 1 on the basis of pay in and take out ratio which is in the Federal 
system itself provides an equalization S\ stem based on economic in 
dexes of per capita income, the number of children, and other factors 
I believe the trend of thinking is toward the flat grant idea and away 
from the other idea of extreme equalization. 

Mr. Metcatr. Who is determining this trend ¢ 

Mr. Fuuuer. I think that that is the trend of thinking throughout 
the groups of people who are thinking. 

Mr. Mercatr. The people that vou represent / 

Mr. Fcurier. Well, I think it is to a large extent among chief State 
school officers, though it is not unanimous by any means. 

Mr. Metcaur. When you say “the trend”, you mean the trend of 
thinking of whom ? 

Mr. Funier. The trend of thinking of the average educator. The 
whole group of educators in the United States has tended in recent 
years, as the economic ability spread of the State has narrowed some 
what, to move toward the flat grant rather than more extreme equali 
zation. The flat grant means that vou do not need a complicated 
formula. I repeat again, if you have only a very small fund, then 
equalization is indispensable, If you have a fairly large fund, then 
equalization which is inherent in the Federal system of taxation itself, 
where New York pays in more per schoolchild than another State and 
gets it back in equal amounts, is a considerable equalization in itself. 

Mr. Kearns. You feel then if this committee were to write a bill 
and bring it to the floor of Congress, just as an illustration, we would 
not have as much trouble selling dollars and cents for school con 
struction as we would 15 square feet; trying to explain the 15-square 
foot law to get it over ? 

Mr. Funrier. I think that is true. Why not have an equalization 
in highway grants? That is straight 50-50 to every State. The 
actual money that goes to the States is $585 million and now it has 
been increased to $885 million per year. It all goes on a straight 50-50 
basis to every State in the Union. Nobody raises a question about it 
apparently. It is 50-50. There is a great deal of equalization in 
that because New York pays in about—— 

Mr. Mercacr. There is a difference in highways. Certain highways 
are so designated as essential Federal highways and other highways 
get no assistance. 

Mr. Future. But it goes to the States. 

Mr. Mercaur. But not every highway in the State eets Federal aid. 
It is just for cert: un hi ohw: ays that are des jon: ited. Would we desig- 
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vate certain schools, or would you go along Vv ith the idea that every 
school is entitled to Federal aid ¢ 

Mr. Ki LLER. No. Phat would be dets rmined UO each State within 
its own State plan, as I mentioned at the beginning. There would be 
less control in this than there is in the highway ald program, certainly, 
because there is too much control in that for anything that atfects 
schools—even physical facilities. Each State would determine its 
own formula and system T priorities to meet the need within the 
State. It could take a dead mining camp in Montana, if there are 
such, W here there are people lin ine— 

Mr. Mercaur. There certainly are since the market on lead and zine 
went down. 

Mr. Fuiier. Twenty vears ago I was a junior college president im an 
Arizona community where the mining camps were dead all around 
US, and if they had schools at all the support for those schools had 
to come from outside sources. We used to haul No. 5 potatoes up there 
and trade with them for blackboards and desks and thing's they did 
not need so that they could live from the farming community. Where 
you have that sort of situ ition, under the system I aan des - ibing, you 
could have 90 percent Federal and State support to build a building 
Ina particular district. In other words, you set wp your equalization 
within a State among districts, and you could do that to any extent 
vou desired, just like Jefferson County in Alabama does now in reeard 
to State funds. 

Mr. Kearns. Before we miss the point. you have opened up a new 
avenue. In other words, instead of the Congress establishing a com- 
plex formula, it could let the States establish their own formula as to 
. ld best distribute it and the Federal Government could 
simply distribute funds amo! og the States on the bas of the number 
of + iF ldren. 

Mr. Funtier. The State plans in Mr. Frelinghuysen’s and other 


} 
how they cou 


b IIs and I have been vor! ne on these bills for seve | years 

anticipate or require that the Ss ite plan will set up a ystem of State 
ndm tration Ww th asystem of priorities for allocat mn to local school 
districts What I am suggesting is that all the Federal Go ernment 


needs to do is to spec fy that the Federal funds shall b distributed 
under State plans to the sehor districts ot greatest need within the 
State, and if you cannot trust the States to do that, there is not anyone 
in the | n ted States whoca he trusted. . 

Mr. Frenincnuysen. Again, I do not understand how you allocate 
you! funds to the States, whether or not vou in trust them would be 
irrelevant 

Mr. Furcer. Under a flat-grant plan, or umder the formula of the 
Holt bill. We are not part cular about the formula. 

Mr. Frevinquvysen. In your statement you said that you would 


make possible school construction where it is most ne led. It might 

he that it is needed most hecaus the State has neal ected to attend to 

ncreasing needs so that would be a mighty poor reason to pour 
more Federal mone tothe area that has not done it fair share, 

Mr. Fururr. Only 10 or 12 States hav tantial school aid 

CO | (10) funds at the pre ent time. The eff rt of the States— 

and J uuld like to make this indelibly clear education has been 


tremendous. The 48 chief State school officers that I represent are 
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now distributing to the local school districts more than $3 billion a 
year, and where does it go? Most of it goes for the current opera 
tions and for current support, Forty two percent of the total cost 
ot public education 1s distributed by those oflicers to local school 
districts. In all but 10 or 12 States it would be essentially a new 
venture for the States. They would take a new look. They would 
confer, certainly statewide, with their school boards, with their local 
superintendents, with the citizens, and they would establish a State 
plan to make sure that these limited funds went where they were most 
needed. 

{ think any effort of the Federal Government to place the funds 
where they are most needed directly from Wash hoetol would bi futile 
What I am pleading for is for you to decide to trust the States to 
set up a system of priorities under a Federal direction in the law 
that the Federal funds shall be used in the districts of greatest needs 
in the States. 

Mr. Frevinenvuysen. Who would say where that should be done? 
Anyone at the Federal level ¢ 

Mr. Fuutrer. No. In the States. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. | am puzzled as to how you allocate those 
funds. You say to pul them in the areas where the need is vreatest. 
Of course, the States know more about that than we do in Wash 
Ington. 


Mr. Futter. Among the States I would say that any one of these 
seriously considered formulas would be all right. I have made quite 


ttle speech here saving that the trend is toward i flat rant 


systen). relyil x” on the Federal tax systeny i! fluence ror equaiiza 
tion. New Jersey would probably pay nh possibly S35 oper child. 


whereas a poor State would pay in perhap 1 per ¢] . and eacl 
would get back S2 per child. 

Now, if you put it back on a flat grant, S2 to Ne Jersey and $2 
to the poor State, you have mi Itiplied the pay-in aspect 100 percent 
in the poor State and you have sent back to New Jersey two-thire 

f what 1 paid in. That is the equal zation that is inherent in the 
Iederal-tax system itself. That cbviates the necess \ of an add 
tional equializ ition formula whicl sas extreme, for tance, as the 
Hill-Burton Hospital Construction Act formula. I tl . as time 
woes on, under the philosoy nv of shar hy among local, State, al d 


the Federal Governments, ws will tend more and more to distribute 
sumong the States under a formula which more closely ay proache 
the flat grant than the Hill-Burton Hospital Construction Act for 
mula. It would be favorable to New Jersey and Slmilar State com 
paratively. It would take account of the trend toward a mi ve! 
distribution of wealth in the country, which has set 1h to som 


among the States. 


Take Louisiana, for instance, o1 North Carolina and Florida. { 
then take the figures for Maine, New Hat | ire, and Verm 
vou will find that some of those States iich were called poo i 
few vears ago have passed up some of the States which a few yea 
avo were thought to be mel I think that an important trend 
I think it is a long-term tre d. I think 11 one that ought to be 
taken into account in the. formula for distribution of funds among 
the States. We have no particular cho about that. Leave it to 
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the States to put the moi e\ where it Is needed in each State. They 
know where it is needed. They can do it. If they cannot be trusted 
to do it under a Federal policy expressed in the law, then who can be 
trusted to do what is right for the children of America ? 

I know the chief State school officers personally, and I know they 
would do it all right. 

ir. FrELINGHUYSEN. I would like to ask you what your basic ration- 
alization is for Federal participation in the school construction field. 

Mr. Fuuuer. Basic rationalization ? 

Mr. Frevincituysen. What is the philosophy? You say a modest 
participation is all we are likely to come up with. How do you 
justify it? 

Mr. Fuuuer. We all eager -emengh but I hate to admit it. As I have 
said be fore, if all of t he other services are sup yported by Fede ral, 
State, and ‘te * funds, you siphon out of the communities through 
matching for highways, hospitals, and all other things funds that 
otherwise would go to the schools. You have only State and local 
sup port ot ‘hools. You have Federal, State, and local support of 
these other na and it is not fair. 

Mr. Frevincuouysen. If that is your basic reason for getting in, it 
isa good reason for staying out. We do not have any Federal support 
for the operat ing expenses of our State covernments. sut, so what? 
That is no reason to vet in on the act because highways and hospitals 
are getting 1n. 

Mr. Fuuier. The State governments draw many subsidies from 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. Frevrneuuysen. That may be, and again the highway program, 
theoretically, relieves the State. Reduced income taxes relieve the 
States and make more money available for the school construction 
program. I do not think you can just say because education is 
being diseriminated against we must participate na cveneral Federal 
program. If so, you certainly could get in for a very extensive pro- 
gram instead of what you suggest will probably be a moderate pro- 
oram. 

Mr. Futter. Let me suggest an alternative: I think that if the 
Federal tax collector could be put in his place, so to speak, the States 
and the localities could support edueation. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. Is there any chance of doing that? That is, 
if we are going to enter into a large-scale Federal program ? 

Mr. Furuer. Is there any chance that education will not be left a 
financial orphan when the 83d Congress, without waiting for the 
Kestnbaum Commission to report, has doubled the funds for voca- 
tional rehabilitation, has increased the amount for highways by 
hundreds of millions, and then the Bureau of Public Roads comes into 
our communities and says, “If you will put up 50 cents you can have 
$1 worth of highways.” 

There is no incentive for the schools. The other Federal programs 
skim off the local and State money that would otherwise v0 for school, 
through these incentives from the Federal Government, and that dis- 
criminates against education. 

I think if you would withdraw all of those other erants-in aid and 
put the Federal tax collector in his place at Washington, Om... but 
there is not any tendency to do that. 
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The last Congress voted without almost anyone KNOW NY anyth hy 


about it until it vot to the White House for the President’s signature 
an increase in grants for highways up to nearly $1 billion a year. 
I am pleading for justice for education. Lam pleading only that 


you treat education like you treat the other services in the localities 
and the States. 

Mr. FrevinGuvuysen. You will find no one pleading for injustice in 
education. 

Mr. Fuuier. That is what you are getting when you vote these aids 
in increased amounts so the incentive to match Federal funds skims 
off our funds for education in the localities and the States. The 835d 
Congress added to it a very great deal without waiting for the Kestn 
baum Commission or anyone else to make a recommendation. I have 
been meeting with them quite a lot lately. 1 think it is a basic issue. 
All we in education want is to be treated like the other services because 
otherwise we are financial orphans. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Why ask for what you say may well be a 
relatively modest amount’ If you are going in on the basis that 
this is a competive world and the educational field is in as good 
position as the highway system to benefit from Federal funds, why 
are not we going into a colossal program of assistance ¢ 

Mr. Futter. My people live in California, but I have been away 
from there long enough to say that I do not go for “colossal” and such 
words. 

Seriously, I was trying to suggest a system which would take into 
account the fiscal realities of an economy-minded Congress and which 
would take care of a quarter of a billion worth of aid, or $100 million, 
or any amount. If you ask me what ought to be done, I would say 
dollar for dollar with highways; next year, $885 million to the States 
for schools, or at least a substantial appropriation. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. What we are all interested in, regardless of 
how we feel now, is working out an effective, cooperative effort at all 
three levels of government. I do not think anyone on this committee 
is saying that the Federal Government has no responsibility. Perhaps 
we should hear some witnesses who would say it. 

Mr. Fuiver. 1 would ask for equality of treatment so far as physical 
facilities are concerned for schools, hospitals, highways, rehabilitation, 
and all other fiseal facilities built through Federal funds in States and 
localities. We want to be on an equal basis in our competition for the 
local dollar, for the State dollar, and for the Federal dollar, and we are 
getting a raw deal all the way along the line because of the Federal 
incentives in other fields while we are denied the same Federal incen- 
tives in the field of education. 

Mr. Frevtincuvysen. I just want to express the thought that I am 
not in disagreement with you, but I do think when we approach a 
new field that we see the partnership is the proper kind and that 
Washington is not too big a brother. 

Mr. Funier. I appreciate the problem there and I sympathize. 1 
appreciate the position that the gentleman from New Jersey takes. 1 
ama great admirer of his. Anyone who has talked to me about his 
bill since I visited with him in his office a few months ago will know 
that I think he is O. K. I think his attitude is a good one and I do 
not mind skepticism. I think that we ought to meet the questions. I 
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think we can meet them. I think we have the case to meet them. As 
Mr. Lindman said, we have to take into account the possibility that 
Congress would appropriate $100 million, or a quarter of a billion, or 
half a billion, and make a formula that would work no matter what is 
done on appropriations. 

Mr. Bartry. You would not want to predicate the success or failure 
of this program on the points that the gentleman has just raised ? 

Mr. Futter. Ido not know which ones you refer to. 

Mr. Kearns. At this point, probably the 83d Congress appropriated 
this money for highways and for sup porting the hospital program, but 
I think we have done a great service for education because we have 
brought to the attention of everyone’s mind in the country that we 
have been doing some roe for everyone else but the schools. 

Mr. Futter. May I say, Mr. Chairman, neither the organization 
that I represent nor ts am expressing here any opinion as to the wisdom 
or the lack of wisdom of the other grants. We recognize those as facts 
of life which the Congress has seen fit to place in the Federal tax sys- 


tem in the form of grants in aid. Sut they do have an effect on us. 
They have an effect fr: om many different directions. The effect at 
present is not good. It s leaving education as a financial orphan 
increasingly. 

I would be perfectly willing personally—and this is purely per- 


sonal—to say, no grant to education, no grants for abs: other things, 
put the Federal tax collector in his place and leave it to the States and 
localities. That is not practical, though, so I say education must 
share Federal construction funds. 

We see that in spite of the Kestnbaum Commission, in spite of all 
the studies and all the conferences and all the argument about formu- 
las, none of these take place in regard to highways and some of these 
other things, that Congress goes right ahead and votes more and more 
for these other things. It is discrimination. I think it is time that 
educ: ators stood up and said it was discrimination and called it to the 
attention of the people as discrimination. I am just expressing an 
opinion after sitting around with a good many of these study com- 
mittees. 

There is one point that I would like to make in regard to that. You 
may hear it as a contention that “highways are different.’ 

In law school my major w: is constitution and public law, and a con- 
stitutional question is raised sometimes which seems to me quite 
absurd. Nevertheless, it is raised seriously by people who ought to 
know better. They say that post roads were mentioned in the Consti- 
tution, which is true, and th: a this justifies special Federal aid. Now, 
post roads at that time me: ant roads which would enable people to get 
th ‘reir mail. The Constitution did not mention airplanes or radar, or 
atom bombs and a lot of other things that now come under the Consti- 
tution. It did not mention education. The point that [ make is that 
the constitutional situation as far as the authority or mandate of the 
Constitution to the Congress, and the American people, as far as 
Federal assist: ance is concerned, is just as strong, just as authoritative. 
in the case of Federal aid for schools as for Federal aid for roads. 

Mr. Bartey. There is the charge in the Constitution for the provi- 
sion for the general welfare. 


Mr. Funuer. Yes. 
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On Federal controls we have carried over into the field of construe 
tion in chamber-of-commerce literature and in NAM literature a lot 
of clichés that grew up around general Federal aid to education 
which have no application to construction aid. Federal control of 
the educational program under State plans, under the system of ad- 
ministration and formulas which Dr. Lindman and I together have 
laid out here, is impossible, It is not only not probable, it is impos 
sible as long as the system is observed. 

The State would administer the program for all local school dis- 
tricts. The State would take account of the inequalities within each 
State. The State would supply to the Federal Government account- 
ing for the Federal funds.* Then, when the buildings are eit, not 
only ase | the local people run their own programs in those build- 
ings, but there would never have been any Federal employees in them 
even while they were being constructed, let alone after they were com- 
pleted. I think the sup yposed fear of Federal control is a farce in 
regard to school construction. 

Mr. Battey. You do not regret the fact that we got a lot of school 
buildings under some of those programs ¢ 

Mr. Futter. I am glad of everything that has been obtained by 
way of school buildings, and 1 would have to say now, with apologies 
to the two Re ~pub licans who are members here—and perhs ips with not 
too much apology even at that—that the WPA and the PWA build- 
ings were very helpful because they supplied buildings where other- 
wise we were not able to have school buildings. I administered school 
systems where buildings were constructed by both of those organiza 
tions and they were good buildings, and they had good educational 
programs in them, and there never was any Federal person in them to 
tell us anything about programs we conducted in the buildings. 

I do not recommend that sort of program again, however. There 
were many things not good about it. That was the public-works 
type, you see, as against the State-plan type, the distinction that Dr. 
Lindman drew at the outset of his testimony. I am against the 
public-works type and in favor of administration under State plans 

Mr. Evniorr. Even if there is extreme unemployment é 

Mr. Funuer. Yes; lam. I am in favor of doing it through the 
State-plan type and not the public-works type. 

The chief State school officers have been very active in that field 
more than 12 vears, and we did not like it when the Federal Works 
Agency went clirectly into the local communities to construct schools. 
We thought it ought to be the Federal educational agency, and that 
was finally achieved in 1950, as you know. We think it should still 
stay in the educational agency at the local level, at the State level, 
and at the National level through the Office of Education. We never 
worry about controls over a school-construction program that is oper- 
ated through the Office of Education. That is the way that we would 
like the administrative track to run rather than through a public- 
works agency, which is not an educational agency at all. 

Now, at the State level some States have set up school-construction 
authorities. We have educators in them, and the way it is done is their 
own business. 

I would not worry at the State level. At the Federal level we 
would like to have it come through the educational agency, if possible. 

Mr. Kearns. You have certainly been very helpful, Mr. Fuller. 
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Mr. Future. Thank you, Mr. Kearns. 

Mr. Kearns. We could keep you here a long time, but I imagine you 
will be around in case we want to reach you. 

Mr. Fuurer. That is right. 

Mr. Kearns. I would lke to make an announcement to the other 
witnesses who are scheduled to appear before the committee this after- 
noon to the effect that we want to try to adjourn the hearings by a 
quarter a fter 5 o'clock. 

If you have a long statement, I will appreciate it if you will sum 
marize your statement and submit your entire statement for the 
record in order to allow some time for questions by members of the 
committee. It was very important that we take more time with Mr. 
Lindman and Mr. F uller so as to take advant: ige of so-called formulas. 

At this time we shall hear from Mrs. Clifford N. Jenkins, chairman 
of legislation for the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


Mrs. Jenkins comes from Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. CLIFFORD N. JENKINS, CHAIRMAN OF 
LEGISLATION, NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


Mrs. Jenkins. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, first, 
I should like to identify myself. 

I am in a slightly different category from the men who preceded 
me. They were specialists in education. Iam a voluntary and active 
member of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

My statement is brief, I think. 

I may digress from it in 1 or 2 instances, with your permission. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers is deeply grateful 
for the privilege of coming before you to speak on behalf of one need 
of public education. We appreciate the interest which you, the mem- 
bers of this subcommittee have evidenced in calling public hearings 
relative to the crisis in school construction which exists all over this 
great country of ours, and know that you share with us the belief 
that “all children are ours,” and that the needs of children just can’t 
wait. I might state further that today we are not speaking for any 
particular bill that may have been referred to this committee, but 
rather we want to go on record as believing that some type of school 
construction aid is essential now. 

I feel sure there are certain questions in your minds that should be 
answered by me. One, I am sure, is “just what is the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers” and second, “upon what basis do I 
appear here today for the organization”? These two questions I shall 
try to answer quickly and without too much detail. The National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers is an organization of nearly 9 mil- 
lion memberships. The membership consists of parents and teachers— 
and other adults, who do not come in either of these categories, but 
who are interested in children and our program of work. We are 
men and women—in 39,000 PTA’s in every State in the Union, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Hawaii. Our concern has been, and still is, 
public education. We believe that the public-school system shall be 
maintained and strengthened. We believe also that education is a 
State function, to be administered through local school boards or 
committees. 
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The N 4 vations al C Ongress of Parents and Teachers is a democratic 
organization, and de pe ‘nds on the members in the State branches to 
vote on legislation polic ies and items for emphasis on the action pro- 
gram. Approval from at least 30 State branches must be obtained 
before an item can be pursued | V the chairman of legislation, or a 
statement made before a congressional committee, such as I am doing 
today. School construction - been on the program for the past 3 
years, has had th and the statement which is now 
being given to you is prese ened In the name of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, because of this majority vote, under our demo 
cratic procedure. Our policy clearly states that “Federal funds should 
be appropriated to give aid in the construction of public-school build- 
ings, after approved surveys have been made. These funds should be: 

“1. Channeled from the United States Office of Education through 
State departments of education to the local units of administration. 

“2. Made available to the States on the basis of an objective formula 
that would take into account both the need for school facilities and the 
relative ability of the States to meet such a need. 

“3. Allocated so as to encourage States to set forth prencigees fo 
equalizing the distribution of State and Federal funds, giving special 
consideration to school-administrative units with relatively low finan 
cial resources and to areas especially affected by rapid and substantial 
increase in school-age population.’ 

There have been many surveys made, all of which prove the fact 
that the several States have not been able to keep abreast of the rising 
increase in school population. We are all familiar with the statement 
of Dr. Samuel Brownell “that the number of classrooms being built 
is not keeping up with the number of new classrooms that are needed. 
The number of new classrooms in the last 3 years have approximated 
50,000 a year. Yet the number needed annually is approximately 
117,000." We now lack 341,000 classrooms, and unless we act very 
quickly the shortage next year will exceed that by 67,000. This is a 
matter of great concern to us as members of the parent-teachers 
association, as well as to the Federal, State and local governments. 
According to surveys we need 10 to 12 billion dollars to finance these 
341,000 classrooms, and the problem of reducing the backlog seems to 
become increasingly difficult to finance because : 

1. Some school districts have reached the debt ceiling imposed by 
statute or State constitution. 

2. Some school districts operate within tax limitations placed by 
statute or constitution, and have reached the tax limitation at the 
— time. 

There is a great lag in adjustment of property value which is 
“a base for local school revenue in most school districts. 

The School Facilities Survey published by the United States Office 
of Education has facts to substantiate the school building lag, and 
its effect on the coming school population. It is fantastic to read 
that the current need for public elementary and secondary facilities 

can be compared with a single one-story structure, 50 feet wide, ex- 

tending from the Statute of Liberty in New York Harbor to the 

Golden Gate Bridge in San Francisco. Fantastic, yes, but unfortu 

nately it is not a fantasy, it is not fiction, it is the truth, based on sur- 

veys, it concerns living children. Children’s needs can’t wait. We 
53813—54—_6 
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can’t retard their chronological age. While we talk about needs, sur 
veys and conferences to study the situation, more and more children 
are ready for those classrooms that are not ready for them. What are 
we going to do about it? We have the surveys; the needs have been es- 
tablished; public opinion is aroused; and the President of the United 
States has said, and rightly so, and I quote, “ Youth—(and surely that 
includes children) our greatest resource—is being seriously neglected 
ina vital respect. The Nation as a whole is not preparing teachers or 
building schools fast enough to keep up with the increase in our popu 
lation”. Gentlemen, we cannot legislate youth into teaching—that 
must come from encouragement on the part of parents and teachers 
but we ean legislate aid to the States for the much needed school 
construction. 

All across this Nation, communities are faced with makeshift class- 
rooms, building shortages, and unsafe structures. This has become 
a national emergency—and emergencies require special consideration. 

I would call your attention to a headline in last night’s paper in 
my neighborhood entitled, “Children Attend Classes in the Strangest 
Places.” One was listed as a reconverted garage being used for five 
classrooms: another is an 1890 frame house which is now being used 
to house kindergarten classes. There are all kinds of buildings being 
used today in many areas. Iam thinking of one area in New Jersev 
where that community anticipated its needs—at least they thought 
they anticipated their needs—and built a new school. Today they 
are using a one-room school which should have been torn down a 
long time ago. They are using a small community house for another 
classroom: they are using an outmoded firehouse for another class- 
room and that goes on in other areas. A bond issue was turned down 
for school-building program and the children had no place to go this 
fall. The school board went to a local builder ana they have con 
structed in that community shells of houses and they are being rented 
to the board of education there. Each class is in one of these tiny 
little houses—a shell of a house. In California there are any number 
of communities which have put up these houses and have joined them 
bv breezeways so that the teachers would have access from one room 
or one building to another. The headline on this one situation shows 
that the little one-room schoolhouse has returned in 1954, and it does 
not seem right. does it. in this age of ours and in this country of 
ours where we are not taking care of the children in these communities. 

I hope that you, the subcommittee, will be able to agree upon 
measures that will provide temporary, emergency relief to States 
where the greatest need exists. And this need is not alone in the 
poorer States. Such legislation should be sorinimal, and should be 
distributed through the State departments of education, not to the 
local communities from the Federal Government. <All funds should 
evo from Federal to State and then to the local community. It is de 
plorable that in this age of jet propulsion and atomic power that chil- 
dren of this Nation should be housed in former dog kennels and aban- 
doned laundries. I don’t care how well such structures have been reno- 
vated nor what imaginative genius was employed to turn these build- 
ings into schools. It stands to reason that they still are not conducive 
tothe best teaching, nor are they safe from all hazards. 

In this all-important crisis we cannot overlook the health menace 
nor the safety hazards that are involved in makeshift housing. Many 
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classes are being held in cellars of churches. cellars for children, uh- 
speakable, I think. In Buffalo last winter a number of children were 
burned to death because they could not be reached, nor could they 
get out, of a church cellar. The community was shocked, but this 
goes on in more than one area, and nobody cares until all of a sudden 
it “strikes home” to someone. Hluman beings are all alike: it’s hard 
to visualize what is happening to somebody else or somebody else’s 
child. Are you aware that in m: wy commit nities small houses, shells 
of houses are being constructed to house one class ? emergencies, ves, 
but we don’t want this kind of school housing to become permanent 
Discarded one-room schools, small community houses, outmoded fi 
houses are all being used for classrooms to meet the emergency. Gen 
tlemen, the sand is fast moving through the neck of the hourglass while 
we go over facts that all of us know only too well. 

In the midst of it all I ama bit puzzled. The 83d Congress very 
quickly passed a bill, which became Public Law 530, to give ra 
aid to the States for supe rhighways. That was commendable, but I 
want to know upon what basis the need for this type of aid was estab 
lished. Tflow many surveys did it take, how many studies and confer 
ences to convince the committees and the legislators that this was of 
paramount importance? Was this kind of aid weighed against aid 
for school construction, and in what way was school construction found 
wanting ? ! am not being critical, but Im vitally interested in chil 
dren. I want them to be able to erow in stature, but I want them to 
grow in classrooms that are not so crowded that they are menaces to 
their health, classrooms that are neither firetraps nor ready to collapse 
from the weight of too many little bodies. I want them able to enjoy, 
physically and mentally, these superhighways that are to be built 
for them in the years ahead. 

We ask you, the members of the subeommittee, to vive thought ful 
and prayerful consideration to all phases of school housing, to study 
existing surveys and reports available from many States, and many 
sources, and come to the aid of the States—not because they won't 
build schools, but because they can’t go further with a building pro 
gram, due to many contributing factors. The Federal Government 
can render a distinct service to the children of all of the people by 
recoenizing the school building shortage as a national emergency, 
and responding to the need with legislation that may aid—not cure 
the situation. 

Fears have been expressed, I know, that aid for school construction 
may result in Federal control—that this could be an opening wedge 
for the Federal Government to vet its foot into the doorways of the 
schools of the Nation. I do not share this fear: however, | have 
confidence in you, the lawmakers-—you who will be responsible for 
writing and supporting this type of legislation. There are many ex 
amples of Federal-aid programs that have been, and still are, Going 
forward admirably without control by the Federal Government. To 
name but a few: The land-grant colleges, the school-lunch program, 
the GI bill of rights, the vocational programs, hospital construction, 
and many others. Standards for school construction must be set. It 
would not be fair to give money carte blanche, s aving, “Build ar ything 
you want.” This would truly | e labled “bad business.” But setting 
standards and exercising control are two wide ly different aspects 
Once the minimum standards are set the maximum control should be 
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in the hands of the several States and the local communities. And I 
repeat, funds should vo to the States, and then to the loeal units. 

We shall watch with sincere interest your deliberations, and be 
ready when the time comes to give active sup port toa bill if and when 
it comes within the framework of our legis: ation police: Va 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers was organized in 
1897. Throughout the years our concerns have centered around “all 
of the children of all of the people.” These children continue to be 
our concern; it is for them that we appear before you today. We 


know, too, that it is for aga that you have ¢ ‘alled these hearings. 
While we recognize that we nnot abandon long-range projects, we 


know that we cannot for a moment neglect the immediate needs that 
face us. The shortage of classrooms is an immediate need. Together 
you, the lawmakers, the representatives of the people, and we, the 
parents and teachers of the land, ought to be able to make our efforts 
count. Anemergency isupon us. Let us be alert to the challenge. 

We thank you again for the privilege of meeting with you today. 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you very much, Mrs. Jenkins. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen ¢ 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. | should like to congratulate Mrs. Jenkins on 

. fine statement, and ask you a couple of questions. Do you believe 
it is the primary responsibility of the communities and the States 
to tackle the educational problem ¢ 

Mrs. Jenkins. Yes, sir; I believe it is a State function—a local 
function. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. How large a Federal program would you vis 
ualize as necessary to help them out in that primary responsibility / 

Mrs. Jenkins. I do not think that I could answer that question, Mr. 
Frelinghuysen. I feel that there are so many experts who could do 
that, but I do feel that it should be big enough to do the greatest. good 
to the greatest number. There really is a terrific crisis at this point. 
It may not be in every State, but when we come to the States where 
there has been this terrific shift of population, then we get this lag 
in classroom building. 

Mr. Frevtincuvuysen. No one will claim that they do not have a 
serious problem. 

Mrs. JENKINS. No: I cuess not. If it is not for one thing. it is for 
another; there is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. You, yourself, mentioned a community which 
turned down a bond issue. To some extent, of course, this may have 
depended upon an understanding of the problem and the support 
which will be required to provide the taxes to pay for this program. 

Mrs. Jenkins. That is right. Some of these people are turning 
down the bond issue beause they do not feel they have any further 
money to use. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. But, again, they will not get it from the Fed- 
eral Government; it will come out of the taxpayers’ pocket, in any case, 

Mrs. Jenkins. That is true. They are meeting an emergency at 
this point, and, with a special program going on for information, no 
doubt in another year they will be able to swing that. They, them- 
se oe are facing this problem and are trying to do some ‘thing about 

, but when you think about this 1 community which bought the dog 
ama for instance, 10 years ago, they had 197 children in their 1 
school. They have built five schools there. They have just completed 
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survey by 1 of these statistical companies, and, based upon a min 
mud outlook for 1960, they estimate 5.000 ch may In that little com 
munity, built of small homes, a v little to tl sessed 
valuation of the whole community. There is ra yroblem, you see 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. But, again, it is ahs standing and sup port 
by the local community which is going to solve this problem. 

Mrs. JENKINS. That is right, it IS; but you have got to have some 
money back of it in sup Ss a program of this nature. 

If a community goes as far as it can and builds 5 schools within a 
2-year period, they are meeting a need, are they not? However, there 


comes a limit, and there is rong to bea high school needed there also 
Mr. Freninuvuysen. A creat many school districts are doing their 


utmost and are still not solving the problem. 

Mrs. JenKiINS. That is right. 

Mr. Frenincnuysen. That is all. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Bailey‘ 

Mr. Barney. Mr. Chairman, I too want to commend the lady for 
an excellent presentation and I want to welcome the active support of 
the 39,000 PTA units and the 9 million membership represented 
in the organization throughout the Nation. 

Mrs. Jenkins. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Baitry. I believe, also, that your organization, as a working 
unit, will largely offset some of the other organized groups in the 
Nation who are bent on preventing the Federal Government going 
into the field of education. 

Mrs. Jenkins. We have great confidence in our membership. 

Mr. Baitey. I had rather have you on my side than to have the 
United States Chamber of Commerce and the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

Mrs. Jenkins. Thank you, sir, and when you get a bill which is 
ready to go forward, you can rest assured when you let us know the 
kind of work you want done to put it over, that we will help. 

Mr. Battery. I want you people to continue to play the role of Paul 
Revere and arouse the people as to this problem. 

Mr. Krarns. Mr. Elliott ? 

Mr. Exuuiorr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to state to Mrs. Jenkins 
that I certainly enjoyed her very fine statement. 

Mrs. Jenkins, what are you doing, as an organization, to let. the 
people of America know of the terrible plight of our sight 

Mrs. JENKINS. Ever ry State is aware of this prob ylem and I do not 
know whether you realize how hard this National Congress of Pare nts 
and Teachers worked last summer to try to get Mr. Frelinghuysen’s 
bill and Senator Coope r’s bill on the floor, but we were among those 
groups which were working ve ry, very hard, not because as legislative 
chairman I have gotten into it, but because through these 3 vears 
school construction has been on our active program and we have been 
studying it and we have been finding facts. We have been aware of 
the situation. So, when it came time to act, we tried hard, but we 
were not successful. However, perhaps we will be the next time, but 
it is part of our work. We are disseminating information: we are 
study ing the States themselves and the local communities are study Ing 
the situation right there in their own communities. 

These 39.000 local PTA’s are studying right there and, of course, 
are interpreting to the community the needs of that community—not 
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waiting for any Federal help, but trying to meet the situation right 
now. 

Mr. Exssorr. I have great faith that when this story is carried to 
the American people they are going to take some action. 

Mrs. JENKINS. We hope SO. 

Mr. Exniorr. And you are one of the instruments through which 
the story can be carried most effectively. 

Mrs. JenKINS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exniorr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Metcalf ? 

Mr. Mercatr. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you very much, Mrs. Jenkins. We thank you 
and your organization for your efforts along this line. Your organ- 
ization is doing a marvelous piece of work. 

Mr. Baitry. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mrs. Jenkins. Mr. Chairman, may I make a statement off the 
record ? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes; certainly. 

Mrs. Jenxins. (Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you, Mrs. Jenkins, for coming. 

At this time we shall hear from Mrs. Borchardt, Washington rep 
resentative, American Federation of Teachers. 

I want to say again that we will have to be very strict with our time. 
We cannot vo on with all these long statements, but the balance of the 
witnesses may summarize their statement and present their full 
statement. 


STATEMENT OF SELMA M. BORCHARDT, WASHINGTON REPRE- 
SENTATIVE, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 


Mrs. Borcnarpr. Mr. Chairman, may I make a brief summarizing 
statement and then file a longer one? 

Mr. Kearns. That will be appreciated, and we shall surely see that 
your statement is filed. 

Mrs. BorcHARDT. Thank vou. I want to Say that I appreciate being 
allowed to have the time here to make this presentation. 

The American Federation of Teachers welcomes this opportunity 
to support a proposal for Federal aid for school construction. 

The amount the Kearns bill would authorize for this program is 
more nearly adequate than any proposal since Senator Murray’s pro- 
posal made almost 10 vears ago, and, of course, the need has increased, 
We shall not here present further figures on the need. We know you 
have that and that it has avone } efore you and we shall not develop it 
here. We only want to emphasize certain other problems which grow 
from that. The com) rehensive reports of the United States Commis- 
missioner of Edueation and of the commissioners of the several States 
hs et Id you how orave the need is. In fact, we believe that any fur- 
ther discussion now on the need would further delay having that need 


We would rather press for the recognition of certain problems inci- 
dent to the administration of the proposed program. 


] 
First, we shall deal with the question as to whether all States should 


share in this program. We believe that they should. The justifica- 
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tion for this use of Federal funds to aid all States in school construe- 
tion is founded on two premises : 

The coneern and responsibi lity of the Federal Government. in 
protecting and promoting the well be ing of each citizen. This re spon 
sibility is emphasized in the 16th amendment authorizing the Federal 
Government to tax individuals direc tly, and I would call the attention 
of this committee to the fact that it was the Mellon case which ac tually 
brought to a head the fact that the Federal Government is Justified in 
using Federal funds for direct help to the individuals. So, no one can 
call Mr. Mellon a sponsor ot creeping socialism. He carried that case 
on to a final decision. 

. The responsibility of the Federal Government to assure to the 
peop le of every State the republican form . government carries with 
it an Implicit demand for a public-school system to help equip each 
citizen for his civic responsibility. 

The amount allocated for each State should, of course, we weighted 
so as to give equitable recognition of the relative need of the several 
States and of their relative capacity to raise the funds necessary to 
meet the needs within their respective State boundaries. 

Then, that same question, stated conversely: “Can we justify 
giving Fede ‘ral funds to rich States?” We believe we can. 

Many States have involved limitations on their taxing powers and 
their spending powers. True, the States must plan to raise the 
necessary funds to care for the children within their respective bound- 
aries. It would take them a long time to make the adjustments in 
those laws perhaps, constitutional amendments and perhaps repeal- 
ing and many other factors. However, history has proved that Fed 
eral aid to the States has always been an incentive to the States to 
find ways and means of raising their own appropriations for the 
purposes for which they are given Federal aid. 

However, even if this fact—that the States uniformly have increased 
their budget for the activities for which Federal funds have been 
eiven—were not true, should children be exposed to risk of life and 
limb: to a threat to their health by a lack of school sanitation until 
the States modify their constitutions or State laws. Even if that were 
not true, we say the children of America are our most precious heri- 
age and should not be exposed to risk of life and limb or to a threat 
to their he: alth by a lack of school Sanitation and a lack of good 
buildings until the States modified their constitutions or State law 

present 1 child in every 5 goes to school in a firetrap. The pre- 
vious witness has already referred to the 11 children who were burned 
to death last year in 1 school in New York State. Should we permit 
the children to perish until the State adopts a more acdeq ate and 
more equitable program ot State school aid ¢ We. of Course, Say 
“No. Emphatically no.” 

We would further also pout out the danger Lo the health of our 
Nation’s children in the present lack of Sanitary facilities in our 
schools: 14 percent of all elementary school buildings now ih use, 
housing 27 percent of all elementary pupils, have been held to be 
unfit and unsatisfactory for classroom use: 8) percent of the schools 
have been foun d lacking in adequate medical facilities: over 1S per- 
cent of our schools have no sewage-disposal facilities; over 50 percer t 
of the schools in our country have only cold water availed le, and } 
percent have no water at all on the school grounds; over 17 ueetil 
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of the schools have only outdoor privies, and 3 percent have no toilet 
facilities; over 14 percent of the schools have no fixed washing facili- 
ties. 

We could go on and on but we stop there and submit that we have 
no right to expose our Nation’s children to such unsanitary condi- 
tions. 

We would repeat that we know from experience that a Federal-aid 
program increases the State’s sense of responsibility and tends to 
increase the State’s appropriations for the purpose for which the 
Federal grant has been made. 

Third, aid to a school-construction program is the best place to 
begin a Federal-aid program. We make no apologies for saying again 
that we are not concealing the fact that we recognize the responsibility 
Is a continuing one and in many other fields besides construction. 

\ school-construction program does not involve even a chance for 
Federal control of curriculum and text books. Of course, not one of 
the proposals for Federal aid in any way carries with it a control 
of curricular or textbooks activities, except as those people who would 
oppose the program choose to read such a proposal into that for which 
we are asking. 

If Federal funds are used now to aid a school-construction program, 
that is, if Federal funds are used for such major capital outlay, the 
State may then expend all of its school budget for current maintenance 
needs. In this way the States would have additional funds with 
which to increase teachers’ salaries, and thereby help attract and hold 
better teachers. 

Fourth: A school-construction program would improve general em- 
ployment conditions by giving specific help for a great social purpose. 

Fifth: Certain essential standards should be written into the bill 
itself, in order to justify the Federal investment. 

There should be a provision to the effect that the funds must be 
available for every part of the State in need thereof. 

We do not want logrolling on those funds. We want to assure every 
person and every community in the State that it may have an equi- 
tuble share in the ‘m. There should be payment of the prevailing wage 
rate as provided in the Bacon-Davis law; there should be a full ae- 
counting of funds provided at the National and State level, and plans 
for construction should be made at the State level, and be widely 
publicized and then made available at the Federal level with the right 
of appeal for change from any jurisdiction within the State. 

This is a brief statement, because we want to emphasize that, above 
all, we say: “Let us get started now on this vitally essential program. 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you, Mrs. Borchardt. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. I want to congratulate you upon your fine 
statement and, of course, for the support which your organization has 
given to the problem generally. TI have a very few brief questions 
which T would like to ask at this time: 

Do vou conside that it is the pr imary responsibilities of communi- 
ties and the States to solve the educational problems which they face, 
insofar as they can? 

Mrs. Borcnarpr. Insofar as they can, sir, certainly. 

Mr. Fretincuvysen. And do you also justify Federal participa- 
tion in the solution of this school construction program on the basis 
that we have an emergency need / 
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Mrs. Bx RCHARDT. On the basis that we have uh emergency need, 
recognizing the fact, frankly, that that financial emergency rdeey 
‘continue geographically. 

Your own State right now, Mr. Frelinghuysen, is up against the 
movement of indus try to places which do not have the good labor 


standards which you have in your State. Now, your State has a 
strong labor movement and, therefore, it has cood labor laws, and 


industry is moving away so as to exploit people and actually causing 
unemployment. We must recognize the fact that the income of a State 
may even be reduced by the emergency. We, therefore, would de- 
fine it in terms of the needs and the capacity to meet the needs locally 
and at the State level. 

Mr. FrReninGuvuysen. But, you do not anticipate, necessarily, acon 
tinuing program of assistance ¢ 

Mrs. Borcuarpr. I hope not; I hope we may have a better and more 
stable economy. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Bailey? 

Mr. Battery. Mrs. Borchardt, I want to particularly commend you 
for your unselfish approach and the unselfish approach of your group 
to this problem. Normally, you should be asking for an increase in 
curating salaries, since vou represent an organized teacher group. I 
think it is fine on your part that you rez alize the seriousness and im- 
portance of this need for additional classrooms, and you are letting 
that need supersede your ordinary position of representing your 
group in the field of better salaries and better working conditions. 

Mrs. Borcuarpr. As you know, Mr. Bailey, of course, we are going 
to be out there fighting for better salaries, but the primary concern 
of those of us engaged in this profession and our primary responsi 
bility is the well-being of the children. 

Mr. Battery. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Elliott ? 

Mr. Exvuiorr. Mrs. Borchardt, you have stated that you are for 
this program ¢ 

Mrs. Borcnarpr. Certainly, 

Mr. Exniorr. That is, until the emergency is met. Now, if we con 
tinue handling this program in the same way that we have been 
handling it, the emergency will never be met, will it? 

Mrs. Borcnarpr. Certainly not; in fact, we have not really met 
the emergency in any way. 

Mr. Exntorr. We have slipped back year after year and the emer 
gency becomes greater and greater and ccaies’ 

Mrs. Borcrnarpr. Thank you for saying it for us 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Exntorr. Yes, I will yield. 

Mr. Fretrncuuysen. To some extent, of course, the emergency 
was created by the Second World War. It was not the result of 
the inability of the Roosevelt or Truman administrations nor the 
inability of the Eisenhower administration now to grapple with 
the problem. There were conditions beyond their control at the time 
they were becoming serious, So, it is hot necessaril a reflection upon 
those in chars e at the time the emergency Was dey eloping. 

Mr. Exssorr. Well, if vou want to put it that way, I think the actual 
condition started with the downward trend in the great de} yression of 
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the early 1930’s when we were unable to build, except as the WPA and 
PWA gave us funds for the needed schoolrooms. Then that con- 
dition was accentuated by World War II, and by that time we had 
gotten so far behind that it appears that, without Federal aid in this 
field, we will not be able to catch up. I am fearful that when Federal 
aid «loes finally come, we are going to handle it in such a way and 
we are going to provide such a small amount of money that actually 
the elergency will not be met. 

I hope your organization, and others interested, will bring the facts 
to the American people so that they will insist that the Congress do 
enough in this field to actually meet this problem. 

As the father of four children I say that I feel very deeply that we 
are going backward at a very great rate in the solution of this problem 
at the present time. 

Mrs. Borcuarpr. Thank you, sir. We certainly believe that to the 
extent to which we delay aid that we are making the emergency much 
more orave. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Metcalf? 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, I want to say for Mrs. Jenkins’ ben- 
efit that my first meeting with Mrs. Borchardt was as a member of a 
parent tea ‘hers association. She has been an active working teacher 
and a teacher of my own son. So, I am very glad to welcome her 
here to testify in another capacity. 

I want to call the attention of the committee to the fact that you 
have brought out that one of the essential requirements of any such 
construction law is the payment of prevailing wage rates under the 
Bacon-Davis law, which I think is standard in most of these construc- 
tion contracts and, also, to point out that and commend you for bring- 
ing out a point which has been previously raised to the effect that a 
school construction program would provide for improvement of gen- 
eral employment conditions in certain areas of the United States 
where unemployment exists. While it is not one of the basic reasons, 
it is a collateral reason for the inauguration of such a program, be- 
cause it will vive that little nudge that we hear so much about to our 
economy at this time. 

Thank you for a very fine statement. 

Mrs. Borcuarpr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Kearns. I want to say, Mrs. Borchardt, that I also know you 
are a fine civic-minded person, as I have had many associations with 
you here in the District and besides representing your great teachers’ 
body, we on the District Committee and throughout the Capital think 
very highly of you. 

Mrs. Borcuarpr. Thank you very much. We hope for action soon, 
please. 

Mr. Kearns. Our next witness will be Mr. L. M. Dimmitt, superin 
tendent. King County schools, Seattle. Wash. 


STATEMENT OF L. M. DIMMITT, SUPERINTENDENT, KING COUNTY 
SCHOOLS, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mr. Dimairr. The honorable committee, I am L. M. Dimmitt, su- 
perintendent of schools of King County, Wash., the county in which 
Seattle is located. 

Mr. Ky ARNS. Will you be seated, please / 
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Mr. Dimnirr. I am appearing in somewhat a double capacity. 
First. Il am representing the State st perintendent ol public hstruc 
tion at the request of the Governor and Mrs. Wannamaker in order 
to present her statement. I believe you have copies of it. There are 


additional copies here for any who may wish to have one. 

The reason that I ask that I] might appear was to not try to give 
the whole picture, because I think you are getting that, but some of 
the substantiating evidence which will support the thing these pe ople 
are telling you. 


As you know, King County is on Puget Sound in the area which 
has had such a tremendous impact since 1940, because of the tre 
mendous developme nts there, mi: uny ot which are gvovernme ital de 


velopments or which have to do w ith concerns directly contracted with 
the Government, such as the Boeing Aircraft plant, the Pacifie Car & 
Foundry Co., the Government Navy yards at Bremerton, from which 
thousands of people cross the sound every day to work. While Fort 
Lewis is not in our county, a great many of the people who work 
in connection with Fort Lewis live in the county and, of course, there 
are various other activities which are carried on. 

So that we might have a little appreciation us to why we have such 
a tremendous problem in King County, I might point out that in the 
period between 1940 to 1950, according to the Government ce nsus, we 
had an increase in population in that county alone of 45 percent, but 
here is something which is more germane: in the same period the 
number of children between the age of birth and 4+ years increased 
165 percent and, gentlemen, those are the people who are coming 
into our schools now and who will continue to come. 

You might be interested to know something in regard to the number 
of births there. We have been following very close 3 the statistical 
records. In 1940 there were 5,551 births registered in King County. 
In 1953 there were 18247 births. These are the cee that we have 
to provide housing for now and in the years between now and LOG. 

Another point which, perhaps, will help you understand why we 
have proble ms, and going to our school population of 1944, we had in 
the county, including the city of Seattle, 82,000 children enrolled. 
As of the beginning of this school year, we have 145,000 children 
enrolled, and the thing which causes it to be more serious for many of 
our school districts is that the area outside of the incorporated limit of 
Seattle which in 1944 had 29,000 children, today has a little over 60,000 
children. 

Many of these districts have bonded themselves to the full limit of 
their ability, and when I say “to the full limit of their ability,” I 
must tell you that the last session of the legislature increased the 
bonding capacity of our districts from 5 percent of the assessed valua- 
tion to 10 percent of the assessed valuation. Not only have we had 
the double base, as it were for bonds, but we also have had something 
more than a 60 percent in the rural areas—almost a 100-percent 
increase in valuation in many of our districts in order to meet their 
problem, which they have not been able to meet. and we have at the 
present time some 4,000 children on half-day sessions and some 12,000 
in substandard classrooms. 

We have projected between now and 1960, according to reports that 
| have here from the school boards of the several districts, proposals 
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on the basis of present costs for school construction, a total cost of 
869.440, 000. 

The bonding capacity of our districts—the remaining bonding 
capac ity, because they have bonded in order to have this money in 
connection with State matching money and some Federal money— 
the existing bonding capacity for our districts is $33,445,000. So, 
thre re is n deficit of more than B30 million which has to come from some 
SOurce, 

At the present time, contracts are being carried out, or about to 
be carried out. to the amount of $23 million for construction in the 
counties. 

Not only is this a situation in which the people locally in King 
County have extended themselves to the limit, but we have had aid 
from State sources. From 1940 to 1947 the school districts invested 
$30 million in school buildings. This was augmented by $6 million of 
Federal money. Since 1947, the expenditures amount to approxi 
mately $294.300.000. of which $62.896.000 was from State funds: $136.- 
800,000 was received from bonds and excess levies in the local dis 
tricts, with $25,410,600 of Federal money. 

Mr. Battery. May I ask at this point if the bulk of that money came 
through the operation of Public Law 815 in compacted districts ? 

Mr. Dimoirr. It did 

Mr. Ba ILEY. You have a considerable number of impacted districts ? 

Mr. Dimnoirr. The most of that money, in fact T think every bit of 
it, went into impacted districts such as we have in King County, down 
in Vancouver, the Richland Park and Spokane areas. 

Mr. Bartrey. I recall vou were at the hearing at Seattle. 

Mr. Dimuirr. Yes. We were very, very fortunate in having Con 
gressman Bailey and his committee give us a whole half day to pre 
sent the problems in Seattle some few years ago. 

Since 1947, the legislature of the State has appropriated SPH DOOO00 


of State money for schoo] matching. In November of 1950, the voters 
approved a $40 million issue for State matching, and the 1953 session 
of the legislature approved a $20 million bond issue. All these moneys 


have now been allocated to schools and we are asking the legislature at 
this session for a State appropriation, or bonds or in whatever way 
they may deen best ind feas ble. for S30 million for the next biennum 
and anticipating that we are going to have a continued improvement 
of the tax base for our schools. 

I know your time is short and I feel T have presented some of the 
most direct answers to the questions about how we are attacking oul 
problem ; what we are atte) pting to do for ourselves, but coming to 
you with the plea that we do not have the resources locally or state 
wide to meet this treme dous need for the boys and cvirls ot Seattle, 
King County, and the State of Washington, the boys and girls who 
are oa ing to need assistance. And whether they are the 
girls of King County, the city of Seattle, or wherever they are, they 
eople we must protect ind vive the best. else we may lose all 
+ 7 


a 
1 
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are the p 


we have at stake. 


I think that isall T have to say. 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you, Mr. Dimmitt. You certainly have made 
a fine contribution and the committee appreciates it, I am sure. 

Have you any questions, Mr. Frelinghuysen ? 
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Mr. Frecinguuysen. Just one very brief question. Would you 


disapprove of Federal assistance to any community which had exerted 
itself to a lesser extent than yours ? 

Mr. Dimmirr. I would say this, and I woul , have to know all of the 
circumstances—I think our community has gone beyond reason. | 
hap ypen to be a ti axpayer in one of those districts alje went to Seattle 
n which, in the last 2 years, we have built 13 new school buildings 
and added additions to 5 others. We have bonded to our capacity 
and have voted for building purposes an additional 25-mill tax. 

Mr. FreninGuuysen. Do you thing if there had been a program of 
i eder: al assistance you would have been less energetic in solving your 
problem ¢ 

Mr. Dimnirr. I would not say we would have been less energetic. 
We perhaps would have been able to develop a program on long range 
that would have taken better care of ourselves from now on out, than 
we are able to do now. 

Mr. Frenineuvuysen. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Bailey / 

Mr. Battery. What is your tax rate or dollar rate to meet a situation 

ke that in the district vou represent 4 

Mr. Dimnirr. We have a 40-mill tax law; but by a 60-percent favor 
able vote of 40 percent of those voting in the last g general e lection, we 
may vote any kind of a levy. 

In the situation I speak of in this particular district, which is rathe1 
typical of all of ours, we have a 25-mill special levy for building pur 
poses. We are using 10 mills for bond redemption and interest—that 
is 35 mills—and then we have a local use tax for operating, which is 
14 mills. So you see, for schoo] purposes alone, we are going to almost 
5O-mills tax. 

In addition to that, there is for other gfovel nmental purposes about 
26 mills. 

Mr. SAILEY. We ll, if you went f'ar beyon ad that. it would amount to 
. confiscation of property 4 

Mr. Dimorrr. That is right. 

Mr. Batney. I recall in 1 of the districts in some Western State, 
n 1950 when we were holding our hearing, I found 1 district in which 
the tax bill alone was $7.34 on every $1,000 value of property. 

Mr. Dim™irr. We have plenty of those right now. We have 1 dis 
trict that voted for its maximum bonds, and in 2 successive years, 40 
mills tax for buildings. 

Mr. Baiwey. I do not believe that area you represent could be accused 
of idling and malingering on this prob lem because of the prospect of 
getting Federal aid. I think you have tried to do all you could. 

Mr. Dimurrr. We have not tried to wait for Federal aid. We have 
ippreciated all we have had. 

Mr. ELuioryr. Your tax rate for schools out there is $4.90 per hun 
lred of valuation, or per thousand ? 

Mr. Dimmitr. Four mills would be $4 a thousand. 

Mr. Exurorr. $4.90. 

Mr. Dimorrr. $4.90 a thousand of assessed valuation. 

Mr. Exvuiorr. And that is for schools alone ? 

Mr. Dimntrr. That is for schools alone. 

Mr. Exvxrorr. And what rate of valuation do you have ? 
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Mr. Dimarrr. The constitution requires we assess at 50 percent of 
the true market value. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Fifty percent of the true market value / 

Mr. Dimoarr. That is right. 

Mr. eLniorr. Are your assessments made generally in accordance 
with that constitutional mandate ? 

Mr. Dinrrr. It is a question that is debated many, many times 
Frankly, I do not think properties are assessed oe ite at their 50 per- 
cent of the true market value; but taking it over a long period our as 
sessors—a ni they have made a very careful study in that State—our 
assessors say vou cannot assess and maintain a stable government 
on the market value at the time of peak and then, when a depression 
comes, drop down and what happens to all of your agencies of govern 
ment. So they have attempted and have had a commission study it, 
working with them from the State tax commission and governmental 
agencies on trying to level out, so that there will be an assurance 
of permanence and security for the governmental agencies over a long 
period. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Metcalf? 

Mr. Mercatr. No questions. 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you, Mr. Dimmit. It was certainly nice for 
you to come. 

Mr. Dimuirtr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kearns. We will next have a distinguished educator from 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Mr. Linton. When I get up around John’s (Mr. 
Linton’s) district, I think I am home; so I am very happy to have you 
here with us today. 

Mr. Linton. Thank you, Carroll. I have not seen you for a long 
time. 

Mr. Kearns. That is right. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN H. LINTON, DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, ALLEGHENY COUNTY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Mr. Linton. T will only take 5 minutes if my timing at the Statler 
Hotel this morning was correct in reading this statement, which is 
probably better worded than a statement I would otherwise make. 

I certainly want to say I appreciate the time and study you are 
giving this problem. I know at this time of vear it must be quite a 
sacrifice to be in Washington, and it shows your real interest in the 
problem. 

I am John H. Linton, superintendent of schools, Penn Township 
School District, Allegheny County, Pa. 

Penn Township is a suburb of Pittsburgh with a population of ap- 
proximately 33,000 and an enrollment. of 6,500 school children. The 
enrollment has increased from 3,600 since 1947, and a preschool census 
report indicates that school enrollment will double in less than 10 
years, 

Penn Township is a suburban community and its increased school 
population is a result of the building of new homes since World War 
Il. Many of them have been pure hased by GI’s. To house these chil- 
dren, the people of Penn Township have built the following schools 
since 1947: One new junior high school to house 1.250 pupils at a cost 
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of approximately $950,000; 3 new grade schools containing 55 elass 
rooms at a cost of $2 million. In addition to the financial burden of 
amortizing these new issues, the school district has an unpaid bonded 
indebtedness of $1,060,000. The school district is now faced with 
building a new senior high school to house 2,150 pupils at an estimated 
cost of $4,850,000. Following that a 20-room element: ry buil lin o will 
be needed. While the school enrollment has in 7 years increas ed 80 
percent, the school expenditures have increased 400 percent. 

Penn Township hes an assessed valuation of $47 million, which is 
nearly dO percent of the true market value. Under the present 
State law limiting the issuance of general obligation bonds to 7 per 
cent of the assessed valuation, it would be Impossible to construct 
the additional facilities which are needed. In order to overcome 
this h: andicap the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has passed legis 
lation permitting the establishment of loc al school, municipal, and 
State authorities which can construct buildines and receive rental 
payments from school districts. The Commonwealth of Pennsy] 
vania also provides supplemental aid in the payment of these rentals 
ona basis of need. Penn ‘Township School District receives approxi 
mately 40 percent of its rental costs from the State government. In 
order to meet the cost of these buildings, as well as the cost of staffing, 
maintaining, and operating them, residents of the school district 
are paying a real-estate tax, a per capita tax, a wage tax, and a 
real estate transfer tax. During the past 7 years portions of the 
elementary school have been on part-time sessions, and other rooms 
have had to house more children than are generally recommended 
by educational] — 

Other suburban areas in Allegheny County in Pennsylvania and 
the Nation are better or worse off, depending on their wealth. Con- 
tinued building in Penn Township and similar areas will only increase 
the need for school housing. From the foregoing it is obvious that 
the local school district of Penn Township has made an unusual 
effort to provide adequate housing facilities for its children. How 
ever, State laws and the economic ability of the township will make 
it difficult to continue to do so without additional aid. For these 
reasons we favor Federal aid to school construction, distributed to 
the States on the basis of need with proper provisions to avoid Fed- 
eral control. The conditions which I have deseribed, while not 
typical of all schoo] districts, are still quite representative of many 
districts surrounding big cities. In many instances housing de ‘velop 
ments are built away from sources of established wealth, so that the 
amount of wealth behind each child is not adequate to provide the 
necessary = housing and instructional needs. You have been 
informed in detail concerning the need for new school facilities on 
a eae scale to house our increased enrollment and to replace 
antiquated and unsafe structures. The recent Pennsylvania survey 
of public school facilities which was completed under Public Law 
815, enacted by the 8ist Congress, estimated that by 1960, 15,000 
new classrooms will be needed to take care of increased school 
enrollment alone, and that aside from these 15,000 classrooms, it will 
take approximately $676 million to reduce overcrowding and bring 
present school facilities up to recommended standards. 

One might very well ask why things have gotten into such a con- 
dition. The answers are several : 
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(1) In the first place many school districts are limited by anti- 
quated statutory provisions and local ability to finance the necessary 
buildings. 

(2) Very few school buildings were built during the war years be- 
cause of the Scarcity of materials and labor. 

(3) Many buildings have become obselete and are not safe because 
they are not fire resistive. 

(4) The tremendously increased birthrate during and immediately 
after World War IL. 

Another question that has been raised is why should this be of 
concern to the Federal Government? It is ¢ ‘commonly agreed and is so 
stated in our Constitution that the Federal Government should pro 
vide for the national defense. We have constantly paid taxes for 
large defense budgets. No well-informed citizen criticizes these ex 
penditures. However, it is obvious that money spent to purchase jet 
planes, radar equipment, atomic war materials, naval ships, tanks, and 
other necessary parts of our defense arsenal would be useless if trained 
manpower, educated and able to handle these new and intricate ma 
chines, were not available. We are concerned over stockpiling stra 
tegic materials, is it not just as important to be concerned over the 
stock-piling of human resources’ The job of providing adequate 
school housing and properly equip ped schoo] buil lings is too 1m 
portant to be left entirely to the financial ability of the local district 
or to the educational ideals of the local district. Whether the dis- 
trict can provide buildings and doesn’t, or whether the district would 
like to provide buildings and can’t, the result is still the same—a sub 
standard educational program for the children of that area, 

Surely the Federal Government can provide from its resources 
suflicient money to aid school construction on a nationwide basis and 
encourage local effort by requiring a matching of State, Federal, and 
local funds before grants are issued. It is our belief that such a pro- 
cram administered according to one of several well-established form- 
ulas for calculating need would stimulate school building construction. 

From the evidence presented to your comunittee from the school- 
facilities survey and other sources, it seems obvious that many chil- 
dren will have substandard school housing for years to come unless this 
problem is solved soon. Many communities like ours are reaching 
the end of their legal and financial resources. School enrollments 
will continue to increase until at least 1958. Substantial assistance 
from the Federal Government is needed to meet the present and future 
needs for school construction. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Kearns. That is certainly an excellent statement, John. It 
proves what Mr. Frelinghuysen has tried to establish all during these 
hearings, that you have made your local effort to the maximum. 

Mr. Linron. That is true. 

Mr. Kearns. And that is the reason now why you need aid and 


assistance ¢ 

Mr. Linron. Yes. And that is true of many areas all over the 
country. 

Mr. Frevinaiuvysen. Lagree with the chairman that your testimony 
is very helpful, and I have just one very brief question. 

Do you believe Federal financial assistance should be provided to a 
<chool district that can provide buildings and does not, even though 
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that will result ina ubstandard education il program for the children 
of that area ¢ 

Mr. Linron. Yes. I believe the need of the countrv and the we] 
fare of the children is more important than the local lack of eduea 
tional ideals and that some effort should be made to stimulate them 
and require them to do it, if at all possible. I think, however, that 
isthe State's problem. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. You do not think the Federal Government 
has ans need to look into the problem of furnishing an incentive to 
those communities that have not done as much as they can 2 

Mr. LINTON. Yes, | bel eve that Is the purpose of the b IIs that 
have been proposed, that they would attempt to solve th OTOW ING 
need more rapidly than it would have been solved otherwise, and 
those communities that have lagged or do not have the resources, or 
possibly have a lack of interest due to local conditions—that they 
would be stimulated and the State pressure on them ¢ ould be sub 
stantially improved. 

Mr. FreLincuuysen. I thought I understood you to sav they should 
qualify for Federal assistance, whether or not they met certain stand 
ards of performance on their own part ? 


Mr. Linron. I think we are talking about two different things. I] 
made the statement I think this thing too big to permit the local 


rit: that it has to do with the 
educational needs of the entire country I think it should be admn 

istered t hrough the States: that the Federal amount that would be 
riven to the States, whatever it is, that you discussed this afternoon, 


] 
} 


district to have complete control ove 


that. finally came to the States, in whatever amount, would be admin- 
istered by the State under an agreement or equalization formula as 
to the administration of Federal funds. 

I mentioned in here It hat we receive 40 per ent rental payment ; 
from the State. There are districts in Pennsylvania receiving a 
little as 12 percent : others recel\ Ing as high as SO percent, dependir v 
on the relative wealth of the community. That is a State formula 
for distr buting State funds for school-build Y” construction, wi ch 
I assume could be used in a similar fashion were Federal fund 
ay iilal le. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. I have no desire to prolong the disecussior 
but you said a minute ago that a local « OMMUNUNIEY whi h has not 
done is much as others would vet less Federal assistance, but st 


1) 


1 z , 
\\ ould eet assistance 


Mr. Linton. I did not mean toimply that. 
Mr. Freninaunvysen. That is a kind of equalization for 
Mr. ¥ N. When aid starts, it w ll] have to start some pl ice, and 


INT 
listriets wl 


ich have rone a read and built will prot ably ot rece 
iS much pi yportionately as others that have bee) low in starting 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. By intimating that the need of a district that 
has done more hould eerta nly he met before a district that | net 
lone enough, I was suggesting that might be a reasonable point of 
view for the Federal Government to take 

Mr. Linton. Basically the State formula would work out that w 

Mr. Frenineuvysen. That is. the Federal formula would work out 
n the same wav as vou now have in the State of Pennsylvania / 


Mr. LINTON. I believe that is rieht 
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Mr. Kearns. One point you brought out here is that a solution of 
this might be based on the State formula and we were just debating 
here how it varies in Pennsylvania from 80 percent to as low as 20 
percent. 

Mr. Linron, Pennsylvania has what I consider to be a fairly good 
formula. It is based on the proportion of the fair market value, not 


assessed v: a We use market value for determining need, and if 
a district has, for a number of vears, assessed its properties at a very 


low rate re certain reasons, or whatever the cause was the way the 
thing worked out, then we do not count that. Suppose they were 
assessing’ at 20 percent, the State tax equalizati on board woes in there 
and says “Your 100 percent of market value would be under all the 
rest of the State” and it brings the local assessment up to the State 
value in getting further State funds which had happened prior to 
the establishment of this formula. 

Mr. Kearns. It is quite evident the problem in Pennsylvania—and 
probably other communities have similar conditions—is due to the 
fact our industries do not care how much millage they pay, but they 
want to keep the assessed valuation as low as possible. And in that 
way they have low values and high mill: age assessments. 

Mr. Bairey. I take it from your remarks that your dis trict is more 
or less a bedroom facility for the State of P ennsylv: ania é 

Mr. Linton. That is an excellent term. That practically describes 
the way our burden arises at the present time. We are getting many 
areas where people live away from the building where they work and 
the place where they work has an established valuation, and they come 
out and buy a home usually at a modest value and we cannot tap the 
resources of the company in which the man works. 

Mr. Battery. Now let me ask you do you think, beyond meeting 
temporary conditions, you would like to see the State of Pennsylvania 
continue paying rentals on buildings built by private individuals? 
Do you think that the schools should go into that field. And another 
question I would like to ask is whether there is any arrangement or 
agreement with the local facility that built that school building, for 
the purchase of the building which otherwise may be just simply a 
funneling of the funds of the district into the hands of this private 
corporation, with no tangible result in the way of getting them back ? 

Mr. Linton. That is a good question and a Supreme Court decision 
was required in Pennsylvania to answer that. Basically the building 
belongs to the corporation either as a State public school building, or 
a local or municipal schoo] building, and the ¢ assumption is at the ex- 
piration of the lease, which is supposed to be 37 years from the time 
the building is constructed—that at the expiration of the lease the 
authority will give or transfer, for the sum of $1, to the school district 
the entire assets of the building. But if it were not done in that way, 
then the school district would be making partial payments which 
would be illegal according to the Supre me Court. 

Mr. Battey. But after all, after 37 years of service, it is more or 
less obsolete, anyway. 

Mr. Linron. That used to be the general view, but I say if you put 
upa good school buil ling today it should last for 7 (e ) years. 

Mr. Battery. What type of building are these facilities building? 

Mr. Lrxron. The local school board builds the building. The local 
school board hires the architect; it selects the plan of the building 
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and goes to the State and asks approval of t i build ne and the sstate 
has certain criteria which must be met. J ey will not pay for an elab 
orate structure. hey will pay for a building to meet the school 
needs, but they will not pay fora large athletic stadium. If you want 
a big place for a boot fall team, vou have to provide ror that low ally. 
You mav do that and take care of that in the bond issue, but they 
safeguard themselves on the amount of the bond issue and will o1 ly 
reimburse you for what they consider actual school facilities. You 


may add those things to that building, but you pay for it out of your 
own pocket the local distret does 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Elliott ? 

Mr. Exnsorr. No questions. 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you very much, John. We are glad to have 
you here and to have the nice contribution you made. We will be able 
to use those figures. 

Mr. Linron. Thank you. 

Mr. Kearns. The next witness will be Mr. 1B. O. Wilson, superin 
tendent of schools, Contra Cosia County, Mart nez, Calif. 


STATEMENT OF B. 0. WILSON, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
CONTRA COSTA COUNTY, MARTINEZ, CALIF. 


Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman, I apologize for having no materials 
prepared. I did not know in advance | was to have the privilege of 
making a statement before this committee. 

I have been wondering just what reason I could record which has 
not been presented this afternoon for an appeal for some help. But 
the only thing I can think of is its climate. We have quite a migra- 
tion. But to bring it down to specifies, au year ago there were 14,000 
youngsters on double session in a school population of 80,000. The 
preceding year we had spent nearly $11.5 million on buildings. You 
understand these fioures are rough; it is a close approximation, how 
ever. We opened this school year, after spending $15,700,000 on 
additional buildings, and we have 14,000 youngsters on double sessions 
this fall. 

As far as ability to pay, there are some other very dramatic demon 
strations of the terrific migration which we are enjoying, because the 
wealth of the country is in its people; but just try and get it when you 
really need it. That is the difficulty. We, too, are prolific. We have 
a lot more young children than older children. 

Just in competition with Seattle, during this year we are approach- 
ing having spent or made available as credit, $400 million for con- 
struction, and any grants from those funds are predicated upon the 
requirement that the district should have bonded itself to the limit, 
which is 10 percent of the assessed valuation. I feel, however, that 
tax rates and assessed values, unless they are rather carefully tabulated, 
have little meaning. 

To illustrate, the tax that the fellow working on wages has to pay, 
who has a modest home, with not even room for a garden, he can buy 
for about $11,000—that person will pay $185 a year in taxes in our 
community. In addition, we have a sales tax, an income tax, State as 
well as National, and the other incidental taxes that he is paying. It 
is becoming, or has become, a serious burden on real property espe- 
cially, because this entire amount of money has to be refunded to the 
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State for the building on a 30-year term—the entire amount is an 
encumbrance upon the real property. So we have taxes. 

I suggest, gentlemen, that this problem is not only one for State 
support, State participation, but also Federal support in meeting a 
problem which is national; because, out our way, we are getting folks 
from all over the United States and it is eve rybody’s business, we feel. 

I am sorry not to have prepared material for you, but if there are 
questions I will be glad to try to respond. 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you so much. Have you any questions, Mr. 
Frelinghuysen ? 

Mr. Frectincnvuysen. No questions. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Bailey? 

Mr. Battey. No questions. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Metcalf? 

Mr. Mercaur. No questions. 

Mr. Ky ARNS, Tell me, how about your taxation ? Do you have a 
real value approach ? 

Mr. Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Krarns. How does that work out when a man goes to sell that 
property, with whoever takes it on after that ? 

Mr. Witson. Well, we seem to have no trouble in selling property. 
The assessments perhaps are variable and are not at all p lausible to 
those responsible for attempting to make an equitable division of the 
burden. 

Mr. Kearns. You say you have 14,000 on double shifts? 

Mr. Wirson. Yes, and we are spending a lot of money, just all we 
can, on buildings. For example, in one community the tax rate is 60 
cents on 100 for the retirement of the bonds. 

Mr. Kearns. Si ixty cents a hundred 2 

Mr. Wirson. Yes, s 

Mr. Krarns. Sixty sanaad 

Mr. Wirson. Yes, sir—62 cents, to be exact. We have one district 
tax rate—you understand there is a statutory limit and the most of 
our districts are above the statutory limit—levying $1.74 per hundred 


of assessed valuation. These assessed valuations, of course are not 
uniform assessment. Even though in theory there is a uniform assess- 
ment, it just does not exist, you know. But the actual money out of 


pocket in taxes that are paid on an $11,000 home will be as high as 
$185. Understand, that is not just for schools, but is for the building 
of sewers and water supply. 

What is said to be the largest pear orchard in the world has just 
been sold, as announced in the paper about a week ago, and they 
announced that within 2 years they will be spending $150 million and 
build 9,000 homes. And at the present time we have two elementary 
school teachers employed to serve that area, and they are serving that 
area quite adequately at the moment. And what we are going to use 
for money, I just do not knov 

It is a serious emergency and inasmuch as many of these folks are 
coming from all over the United States—I blame the climate—I feel it 
is really a national problem. 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wiison. Thank you. 

Mr. Kearns. We appreciate having you here. 

The last witness this afternoon will be Mr. Ernest Barker, president, 
NEA division af oouidd and rural area superintendents, superintend- 
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ent of Pottawattamie County schools. He hales from the great city 
of Council Bluffs, Lowa. 
It is nice to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF ERNEST W. BARKER, PRESIDENT, NEA DIVISION 
OF COUNTY AND RURAL AREA SUPERINTENDENTS 


Mr. Kearns. Do you have 60 cents on the hundred out there 4 

Mr. Barker. No; we have no maximum. 

Mr. Chairman, I h: ave prese nted to you a statement from the division 
of county and rural area superinte ‘ndents. We do want to express our 
apprec iation for the opportunity to come before this committee, and 
we want you to know that we want to do our part in arriving at aco 
operative solution to one of the Nation’s great problems. We thank 
you for your consideration and your time and your help. 

As county superintendents of schools, we are vitally concerned with 
many of the problems of this Nation. We are concerned with the wel- 
fare of our boys and girls which are America’s greatest asset. We 
recognize the need for good schools, proper local facilit 1es and proper 
equipment. and providing good teachers, because with those combined 
facilities of teaching and school facilities and good boys and girls 
we are eoing to produce the ty pe of American youl h that we desire 

[ think it would be unnecessary for me to read this statement, since 


it is late, but I would like to read one resolution adopted by our group 


on October 2, 1954, at the national conference held ll 1 W: shineton, 
D. ¢ 

That we reaflirm our belief that the Federal Government should share respon 
sibility with States and local communities to assure educational opportunity for 


all. For this end, county and rural area superintendents should continue to 


work for (1) Federal financial support sufficient to provide for construction of 
school facilities and for the maintenance and operation of public schools in 
districts where Federal projects have resulted in unusual increases on school 
enrollments; and (2) financial support for construction of essential publicly 
controlled school facilities. Proposals to curtail long-standing programs of 
Federal aid to education should be examined with great care 

Federal funds going into school housing should be allocated and 
put under the supervision of the State and local agencies. Rural edu 
cation is still a very great reality inthe United States. The rural farm 
and the rural nonfarm areas of the United States still have 45 percent 
of the Nation’s schoolchildren, and half of the school teachers. Today 
many families of urban areas are establishing their residences in small 
towns, Villages, and rural areas with one or more members of the family 
commuting daily to the city to work. The high mobility of population 
in the United States, especially asa vue of defense activ ities, and the 
rapidly increasing school enrollments due to the increased birthrates 
are causing overcrowded condition of the school buildings and facili 
ties in certain areas and consequently the need for school construction 
becomes extremely important and necessary. 

Securing adequi ite fim ids to take care ot Sue h cond ions is of oreat 
concern to the loc al district. The special interest of county and rural 
area superintendents of schools in funds for school construction arises 


to a large extent from the recent trends in school district reorg@aniza 
tion and school consolidation. Inthe period from July 1, 1948, to July 


1, 1953, the number of school districts in the United States was reduced 
from 98,312 to 66,472. a reduction of 31.3 percent. The effective num 
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ber of school districts is only 55.535. because 11,137 districts no longer 
oper: ite se hools and are actli lly on ‘the Wal to dissolution. 
: rom 1947 to 1953 the number of 1-teacher schools dropped from 
».125 to 48.735. T rkcaionor $5. percent: 
We are concerned with a0 problem of the organization of school 
districts and feel it is a vital part in rural education to provide for 
the boys and girls of rur: a in eric a equi al education: i op portunities. 
Mr. Ker ARNS. Mr. Barker, coulkk | the committee feel rei asonably as- 

sured that practically all of the rural superintendents of ies sonetty 
believe that school construction is the real approac h to any kind of 
Federal assistance oe 

Mr. Barker. I believe thi \ feel this. that the State and local districts 
have a very vital responsibility of their own; but in case a district 
won't recognize and become more efficient for the welfare of the | OVS 
and girls, that in educating that group we may have to resort to as- 
sistance for school building purposes, because they may not have 
enough facilities that are taxable to support it. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Frelinghuysen / 

Mr. FreLINGHUYsEN. No questions. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Bailey ? 

Mr. Battery. Do you feel that largely in the field of one-room classes 
it is a question of consolidation ? 

Mr. aie. That is right. 

Mr. Battery. Do you think it would be a good investment on the 
part of the Government to help eliminate some of your outmoded 
vs, by building con- 


oy 
fe 


and more or less useless one-room school buildin 
solidated schools ¢ 

Mr. BARKER. | believe the people ot rural America are probably 
aware of the condition of their schools, but I think they want for 
their boys and girls what they have in the largest city of America. 
I believe they have to have study rooms and they, too, are now get- 
ting many to enlarge the districts, because they recognize the need 
for a greater and more efficient educational program for their young- 
sters. 

Mr. BarLey. One other question that occurs to me which is just 
the opposite of the situation that affected the gentleman from Penn 
Township, that the Government ought to concentrate in a lot of 
districts on the efforts in the cities to take people away from your 
rural areas, where the family will move away and the farm runs 
down and the tax base deteriorates. On the other hand, with the 
concentrated activities and the working activities of the people in 
the cities, 1 am wondering if you feel there is a Government respon- 
sibility’ All of this has not just happened; there are causes for 
it and to a certain extent the Government. by its defense activities, 
has created a situation that carries along with it a little bit of Gov 
ernment. responsibility for meeting the ill effects of their action. 

Mr. Barker. I believe that is true. 

Mr. Battery. To a certain extent, although not nearly so much, the 
same principle is involved there that is involved in your tax of school 
districts; there 1s a measure of the same problem involved that. needs 
leg slation. 

That is all. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Barker, in Montana we have a problem of one- 
room schools and we find in each district they are required to go 
along with the one-room school because they have reached the limit of 
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their bonding capacity and that is all they can do. And they cannot 
consolidate, it has been suggested, because they cannot build a multiple 
school. 

Is that situation just a local one, or do you find that situation in other 
States, in other areas? 

Mr. Barker. I have no information really that would really con- 
firm such a situation; but I would believe in many areas that might be 
true, especially in your sparsely populated areas. 

Mr. Mi TCALF. Do you not believe that some Federal aid would 
tend to accelerate the consolidation of districts and the construction of 
multiple-room schools where we have only one-room schools now ¢ 

Mr. Barker. It certainly might provide an incentive. 

Mr. Mercanr. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. Kearns. Do you find the average person out your way who 
serves on the board of education as being very willing to go along 
to the limit of bonded indebtedness in order to have school con- 
struction ¢ 

Mr. Barker. In the area in which I work, I might just give this as 
an example. I had one township that had 11 one-room schools and 
they were very anxious that their children have an opportunity equal 
to the children in the city. As a result, they voted a bond issue to 
erect a 10-room school building with auditorium and gymnasium fa- 
cilities, and have employed a staff, to take care of their children. So 
I believe they are anxious and willing to do their part to solve this 
problem. 

Mr. Kearns. I am certainly glad to hear you say that. That is what 
Mr. Frelinghuysen preaches so much, that he believes we should not 
run away from our local responsibilities. 

(The statement submitted by Mr. Barker for the record is as fol- 
lows:) 


STATEMENT BY ERNEST W. BARKER, PRESIDENT OF THE NEA DIVISION OF COUNTY 
AND RURAL AREA SUPERINTENDENTS 


Mr. Chairman and committee members, as President of the NEA division of 
county and rural area superintendents, I desire to read the resolution which 
was adopted by this division at its second general session on Saturday, October 
2, 1954, at the national conference held in Washington, D. ¢ 

“That we reaffirm our belief that the Federal Government should share re- 
sponsibility with States and local communities to assure educational opportunity 
for all. For this end, county and rural area superintendents should continue 
to work for (1) Federal financial support sufficient to provide for construction 
of school facilities and for the maintenance and operation of public schools 
in districts where Federal projects have resulted in unusual increases on school 
enrollments and (2) financial support for construction of essential publicly 
controlled school facilities. Proposals to curtail long-standing programs of 
Federal aid to education should be examined with great care.’ Federal funds 
going into school housing should be allocated and put under the supervision 
of the State and local agencies. Rural education is still a very great reality in 
the United States. The rural farm and the rural nonfarm areas of the United 
States still have 45 percent of the Nation’s schoolchildren, and half of the 
schoolteachers. Today many families of urban areas are establishing their 
residences in small towns, villages, and rural areas with one or more members 
of the family commuting daily to the city to work. The high mobility of popu- 
lation in the United States, especially as a result of defense activities, and 
the rapidly increasing school enrollments due to the increased birthrates are 
causing overcrowded condition of the school buildings and facilities in certain 
areas and consequently the need for school construction becomes extremely 
important and necessary. 

Securing adequate funds to take care of such conditions is of great concern 
to the local district. The special interest of county and rural area superin- 
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The status of schools and school districts, 1982-53 '—Continued 
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Mr. Frevincuvysen. I gather from your testimony, Mr. Barker, 
that the primary problem in the rural areas arises when there is a 
Federal project which comes into what had been a very smal] place, 
like the California project, where two teachers were adequate until 
there was a large influx of Federal workers. Public Law 815 and 
Public Law S74 will solve that problem to a large extent. 

Mr. Barker. That will certainly help, but I think there are some 
areas Where maybe aid is absolutely essential, in order to get the type 
of district they really would want. 

Mr. Freeincuuysen. Is there any recent change in conditions in 
rural areas, which would necessitate or seem to make advisable Fed 
eral assistance, which did not exist 20 years ago ¢ 

Mr. Barker. The reorganization of school districts In areas might 
tend to that. in certain areas where they did not have ¢ nough support. 

Mr. FrRELINGHUYSEN. The reorganization of school districts should 
IMprove the school situation, not cause it to deteriorate. 

Mr. Barker. [ think it will improve the school situation, but I am 
not so sure about the tax base of all the States, because that informa- 
tion I do not know. 

Mr. Mercautr. I can point out to you conditions where in rural 
areas they have built one-room schools which have exhausted—believe 
It or not the tax base of the community. With the improvement of 
roads and the opening up of all weather roads we could have buses 
haul those boys and girls to a consolidated school district, but there is 
no money with which to build a consolidated school. Every one of 


those one-room schools has to be abandoned. 


Mr. Fre_incuvuysen. I do not understand whether that is a loeal 
condition, or general in those rural areas. 

Mr. Mercaur. It is general in 800 districts in my State. We have 
800 1-room schools. 

Mr. Frevincutvysen. It isa situation which needs attention: I have 
no doubt about that. 


Mr. Kearns. We do appreciate your coming, and hope you will be 


‘ 


around for some more of the hearings. 

The committee will now stand adjourned. TI should like to remind 
the committee we will meet at 9 o'clock tomorrow morning. 

(‘J hereupon, at D2 On Dp. M., Wednesday, October 6, 1954. an ad 
journment was taken until 9 a. m. Thursday, October 7, 1954.) 
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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1954 


Hovusk or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON FEDERAI 
AIp FOR ScHOooL CONSTRUCTION, 
COMMITTEE ON EpucaTIOon AND LABOR, 
Washinaton, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 9 a. m., in room 445, House Office Building, 
Hon. Carroll D. Kearns (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Kearns. The hearing will come to order. I think everyone who 
is going to testify today knows the ambitious program we have ahead 
of us. I hope everyone who is cone to testify has had ample notice 
that we do not want anyone to read a full statement. You may submit 
the full statement and summarize the statement so that we can get the 
benefit of it. We are going to try to conclude tonight. If we cannot 
we will go over to tomorrow morning. The hearings will be recessed 
from 12 to 2 o0’clock and from 5:30 to 7:30. That will be the schedule 
so that members will know how to fieure out their time. 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to move that in 
addition to any oral testimony or written testimony which is submitted 
today, individuals be permitted to submit written testimony on this 
subject hereafter for inclusion as a part of the official record of this 
committee. 

Mr. Metca.r. I second the motion. 

Mr. Kearns. It has been properly moved and seconded. If there is 
no objection, we will consider the motion accepted by the committe 

I would like to state that when these hearings recess tonight or 
tomorrow it will be a recess and other meetings of the committee are 
subject to the call of the chairman, if there is no objection. 

The first witness this morning will be Mr. W. J. Terry, State super 
intendent of education, Montgomery, Ala. 


STATEMENT OF W. J. TERRY, ALABAMA STATE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF EDUCATION 


Mr. Terry. Tam W. J. Terry, State superintendent of education of 
the State of Alabama. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am honored and 
happy to be here to pre ent the statement of the publ ¢ school buildi ly 
needs of Alabama. 

Pursuant to the authority of title I, Public Law 815, Sist Congres 
Alabama made a survey of public elementary and secondary school 
plant facilities asa part of the st idly conducted on a nationwide ba 
My prepared remarks are supported by the facts as revealed th 
study for Alabama. 
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Attached and made a part of this report is a tabulated summary of 
publ ( school fac ilities needed in Alabama by 1960. One part of the 
table shows present needs and the other part shows needs projected 
to the year 1960 because of « pe ted increases in school population. 

There 1s a breakdown fo. elemel Cary, secondary, and ‘combined ele- 
mentary secondary schools according to types of needs as follows: 

1. Complete new plants. 

2. Additions to existing school plants. 

}. Rehabilitation of present facilities. 

4. Cost of sites and site in provements. 

The breakdown also shows the number of proj ets needed, the esti 
mated cost, the number of instruction rooms needed, and the gross \ 
building floor area in square feet for the number of pupils involved. 

The table reveals a need of 144 new plants for 42.240 elementary 
pupils at an estimated cost of $31,163,700; a need of 13 new secondary 
plants for 9,690 pupils at an estimated cost of $8,127,000; and a need 
of 58 new combined elementary secondary plants for 41.570 pupils at 
an estimated cost of $38,867,300. The total estimated cost for needed 
new plants, exclusive of sites, is 878,158,000. 

This table also shows needed additions to existing school plants. 
Three hundred and nine plants need additions to accommodate 67,170 
elementary pupils at an estimated cost of $52.270.300; 29 secondary 
plants need additions to accommodate 5,520 pupils at an estimated 
cost of $5,757,500 ; and 363 combined elementary-secondary plants need 
additions to accommodate 192,360 pupils at an estimated cost of $166,- 
993.500. The total estimated cost for needed additions to the present 
plants exclusive of sites is $225,021,300. 

The total estimated cost for rehabilitation of present facilities is 
$1.855.500, and that for sites and site improvements is $2,644,700, 
making a total of $4,500,200 for the Z items. 

On the basis of the above statements, it would require $367,679,500 
to provide needed additional facilities to house a desirable statewide 
school program for the pupils how enrolled in Alabama’s schools. 

A pupil projection study indicates that increases in school popula- 
tion by the year 1960 will amount to 49,470 in areas where additional 
facilities will be needed. The estimated cost to provide the extra 
facilities is $37,102,500. An estimated amount of $344,782.000 will be 
required to provide needed facilities to 1960, not including buses, which 
would cost approximately $5 million. 

Within Alabama’s constitutional limitations $16,337,000 capital out- 
lay resources can be made available. ‘This is approximately 5 percent 
of the total needs. 

The State-to-Federal report made to the Office of Education on 
Form RSA-10 on June 30, 1954, will verify in detail the statements 
made in this report. This report on Alabama’s school-facility needs 
is presented to vou for your consideration, 
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(‘The table referred toisas follows:) 


{labama—Summary of public-school facilities needed by 1960 


III. Total construction 


Mr. Kearns. Thank you, Mr. Terry. We are very delighted to 
have the superintendent of education of the State of Alabama here. 
We are going to let the distinguished ae from Alabama, Mr. 
Elliott, interrogate you first. 

Mr. Exvuiorr. Dr. Terry, I have been very much 1 — with the 
Information you have given the committee here, which, as I read it, 
is to the effect that Alabama by 1960 will need saunas $350 
million to cet its school plant in reasonable working order. Is that 
approximately correct 4 

Mr. Terry. That is correct, sir, and that anticipates not an ideal 
situation but a situation that would be fairly adequ: ite. 

Mr. Exniorr. | am wondering, Mr. Terry, in view of the pe rmission 
just granted to the witnesses to furnish additional information for the 
record, if it might be possible for you to furnish for this record fig 
ures on a county- by y-county breakdown for Alabama. Would it be a 
lot of trouble to get that information 2 

Mr. Terry. I have that information with me, but I do not have 
enough copies to give out to the entire committee. 

Mr. Exasorr. Would you furnish one copy for our record here? 

Mr. Terry. I will be very happy to, sir. 
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Mr. Elliott. That information, I feel, would be very helpful. 

Mr. Terry. Table 1 is a breakdown by counties of the public school 
facilities needed by 1960. 

Table No. 2 shows the recommendation as to the number of class- 
rooms, school centers, the number of school buses, and the cost of 
school buses. 

lable No. 3 is a breakdown by counties of the estimated cost of 
recommended school-facilities program. Also, the funds that could 
be made available within Alabama’s constitutional limitations to fi- 
nance the program and the deficit. 

Mr. Exviorr. And that is by county also? 

Mr. Terry. Yes. 

Mr. Kearns. Without objection, the tabulations will be made a part 
of the record at this point. 

(The tabulations referred to are as follows :) 
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TABLE 2 Effect of the statewide master plan for a prog m of school plant con 
struction on the number of instruction rooms, the number of school cente rs, 
the number of local school administrative units, and the number and estimated 


cost of needed additional school buses 


\. Instruction rooms (¢classroor laboratories, and shop 
. efini 7 and & in bull N } t le 
March 1951" it itl j 
Number of insti 11 Oo! ivallal In s¢ 
plants no sf STA 
1) In elementar school », VT 
I eco ary choo! 1 yD 
It combine eleme ul condar 
scl s } } 


2 Number of instructio ror under ¢ I 
plu 4 ( number wm aT ‘ ~ pnco i i 
of table } 
In elementary schools 3, 470 
[ In secondary sehools 60S 
li combined eleme ry conaary\ 
chool 9, 602 


Tota 13, 840 





3. Number of instruction rooms that would be aba 
doned and not used for ar school purpose by 
the beginning of the 1959-60 school ar unde 
the statewide niaster plan 

(a) In clementary schools 2, 691 
') In secondary schools 214 

(c) In combined elementary-secondary 
schools 6. 89] 

‘ 


Total 9, 796 
1. Net change (plus or minus) in the number of 
instruction rooms whieh would result from 

1 


remodeling and conversion under the statewide 


master plan: 


(a In elementary schools 1.317 
f In secondary schools S6 
(c) In combined elementary-secondary 
schools i. Si7 
Total (algebraic sun 586 
5. Net number of instruction rooms that would be 
available in the State bv the beginnine of 1] 


1959—60 school vear under the statewide master 
plan; item 1, plus item 2, minus item 3, plus or 


minus item 4 


a) Tn elementary schools 5, 663 
b) In seeondary schools 1, 860 
(‘) In combined elementarvyv-secondary 

schools 15, 685 


, 208 


Total 23 
B. School centers (schools or school centers serving attend- 
ance areas 
] Number of school centers now in use in the State: 


(a) Elementary school centers 947 
(b) Secondary school centers 50 
(c) Combined elementary-secondary school 

centers 1 21 


Total 2, 208 


53813—54 S 
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TABLE 2 Effect of the statewide master plan for a program of school plant con 


B 


D 





struction on the number of instruction rooms, the number of school centers; the 


number of local school administrative units, and the number and estimated cost 


of needed additional school buses Continued 


School centers (schools or schoo] centers serving attend- 
ance areas )—Continued 
2. Number of new school centers under construction 
plus the number of new school centers reported 
in subeolumn (5—a) of table 1 
a) Elementary school centers 
Hh) Secor dary school centers 


Combined elementary-secondary school 


3. Number of school centers in the State to be aban- 
loned and discontinued as anv tvpe school 
center by the beginning of the 1959-60 school 
vear under the statewide master plan 
a) Elementary school centers 


Secondary school centers 





l 


{ Combined elementaryv-secondary school 
centers 


Total 
1. Net change (plus or minus) in the number of 
school centers due to conversion from ene type 
of school center to another type of school center 
under the statewide master plan 
i | lementary school centers 
(b) Secondary school centers 
(c) Combined elementary-secondary schcol 


centers 





5. Net number of school centers that would he avail- 
able in the State by the beginning of the 1959-60 
school year under the statewide master plan; 
item 1, plus item 2, minus item 3, plus or minus 
item 4 for a, b, and ¢ 

a) Elementary school centers 

h) Secondary school centers 

(c) Combined elementary-secondary school 
centers 


Total 
Local school administrative units 
1. Number of existing local school auministrative 
units in the State 
(a) Operating elementary schools only 
(6) Operating secondary schools only 
(c) Operating both elementary and secondary 
schools 


(d) Not operating schools 


Total 
2. Number of local school administrative units by 
the beginning of the 1959-60 school vear, under 
the statewide master plan 
(a) Operating elementary schools only 
(b) Operating secondary schools only 
(c) Operating both elementary and secondary 


schools 


Potal 
School buses 
1. Number of additional school buses required, over 
and above normal replacement of existing buses, 


under the statewide master plan 
9 


One city system is being abolished and 4 city systems are being established in Alabama. 


2. Estimated cost of these additional buses (1951 prices) 


+ 249 


] 
vo 


519 


oe 


190 


0 
0 


108 
0 


0 
0 


108 


i 


Ll 
35,628,750 


to 
a 


370 


, 953 


108 


1108 


975 
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TaRLe 3.—Estimated needs and resources to mect the needs of the statewide 
master plan for a program of school plant construction 



































Total Estimated 
ot t 
cost fron cost o I 
Counties olumn 6 idition®! plu ; : 
of teble 1 Huses (ror 
1) table 2 (b m ' 

Autauga $2, 137, 500 $37, 050 $2, 174, 55 $90, 000 $2, 084, 550 
Baldwin 4, 989, 000 79, 800 5 O6R, SOK 25, O00 4 743. 800 
Barbour 3, 645, 000 65, 550 710, 550 160, 000 BAO. SOO 
Bibb- )», 900 } G62, 40K 5 MM 100 
Blount 0 2 2, 500) 210, 000 2 142 500 
Bullock 105, 450 130, 450 20), OOK) 29 1M 
Butler 88, 350 3, 170, 850 80, O00 W) RS 
Calhoun 128, 250 , 800, 250 RK) 
Chambers 148, 200 6, 060, 700 6. OM , 
Cherokee 0 1, 222, x 4, 000 213, 5K 
Chilton 28, 500 201, OOK 2 ¥) 
Choctaw 79, 800 §, 327, 300 5. 000 202, 300 
Clarke. 68, 400 13, 400 100, 000 4 41K 
Clay 99, 750 1, 847, 250 ( 1, 847, 25 
Cleburne 0 1, 060, 000 100, 000 0. OOK 
Coffee 14, 250 §, 721, 250 15, 000 ries | 
Colbert 3 4, 482, 400 ( $, 482, 4K 
Conecuh R5, 500 2, 556, 500 110. Om 2 446. 5K 
Coosa 25, 650 1, 720, 65 65, 000 lf 650 
Covington 8, 550 Gi 436, 000 5, 100, 050 
Crenshaw 0 100. 000 1. 267. 5K 
Cullman 0 168, 000 842, OOK 
Dale 0 75. 000 2 9 Wx 
Dallas 190, 950 0 6. 347. OM 
DeKalb... 0 128, 000 4. 064, HK 
Elmore RS, SOO 50. OOO 4. 232. 000 
Escambia 34, 200 173. 000 4, SRG, 200 
Etowah 2 165, 300 12 0 12, 278, 300 
Fayette 1, 440, 000 | 2, 850 ;. A). O00 1, 392, 85 
Franklin 1, 620, 000 2, 850 l 220, 000 1, 402, 850 
Geneva 1, 729, 500 45, 600 1,77 150, 000 1, 625, 100 
Greene 2, 072, 500 125, 400 2 3 0 2. 197, 900 
Hale 2, 940, 000 136, 800 3, : 110, 000 2, SOD 
Henry ‘ 2, 425, 000 25, 650 2, 5, 000 2 650 
Houston 4, 470, 000 11, 400 4 0 4 40K 
Jackson 5 , 500 74, 100 5, : 270, 000 1 600 
Jefferson 500 1, 234, 050 59 f 0 59 550 
Lamar 500 2, 850 1, 335 225, 000 ] 350 
Lauderdale 500 34, 200 5. 0 F 00 
Lawrence 500 14, 250 3 58, 000 3, 548, 750 
Lee 5, 000 85, 500 5 735, 000 4, 365, 500 
Limestone 35, 000 119, 700 460, 000 00 
Lowndes 52, 500 22, 540 < 60, 000 : 050 
Macon 000 68, 400 4, 215, 000 } 793, 400 
Madison , 000 119. 700 ( 1, 000, 000 239. 700 
Marengo , 500 5, 00, 000 5, 333, 000 
Marion 5, 000 l 25, 000 1, 585, 650 
Marshall 500 4 33, 000 4, 740, 650 
Mobile , 500 24 4, 498, 000 20, 438, 700 
Monroe 2, 500 65, 550 3, ¢ 168, 000 3, 790, 050 
Montgomery . 000 148, 200 15 1, 500, 000 13, 918, 200 
Morgan 6, 292, 500 11, 400 6, 775, 000 5, 528, GOO 
Perry 3, , 500 42, 750 , 60, 000 3, 774, 250 
Pickens 2, 856, 000 31, 350 2, 0, 000 2, 797, 350 
Pike 4. 985, 000 54, 150 5 177, 000 4, 862, 150 
Randolph 1, 942, 500 34, 200 ] 135, 000 1, 841, 700 
Russell 4, 962, 500 114, 000 5 384, 000 4, 692, 50K 
Saint Clair 3, , 000 3, 0 3, 600, 250 
Shelby 2, 000 >. 155. 000 2 341. 400 
Sumter 4, , 500 : 150, 000 4, 005, 850 
Patladega 5, 260, 000 5 0 5. 386, 950 
Nallapepsa 3, , 000 3 0 3, 302, 000 
Tuscaloosa 12, 217, 500 12, 0 12, 402, 750 
Walker 5, , 500 5 5 742. 000 4, 848, 000 
Washington . 1, 997, 500 2, 0 2, 034, 550 
Wilcox _.. 3 000 28, 250 : 150, 000 3, 353, 250 
Winston 2, 000 0 2 73, 000 2, 597, 000 





Total 344, 787, 000 5, 628, 750 350, 415, 750 16, 337, 000 334, O78, 750 
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Mr. Exniorr. In the next to the last paragraph of your statement 
you Sav : 
Withi Alabama's mistitution: limitati - S1IG257.000° capital outlay 
] 1 


itelv 5 percent of the total 


resources can be made available This is approxim 
needs 

I would like to have you comment further on that statement, and 
I will say to you that | am surprised that we are as near our constitu 
tional debt limit as that. As you point out, that represents only D 
percent of our total needs. 

Do you have any comment or suggestion or observations, growing 
out of your experience now of nearly 4 years as Alabama’s chief 
chool officer, as to what we might do locally to improve our situation, 
and do that in addition to this $16 million which vou pointed out / 

Mr. TerRrY. Yes. We could change the constitution. Attempts 
have been made to do that. It has been done piecemeal, county by 
county. So far the constitutional limit has been lifted from 7 mills 
to 10 mills, from 10 mills to lO, from 101, to ll, and from 11 to 12, 
In varying amounts, county by county. We had a constitutional 
amendment proposed in the last session of this present legislature 
for raising the limit for all the counties to 121, mills, but it failed. 
It got into the logjam in the latter part of the session, and we were 
unable to get it through. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Dr. Terry, in the cases where, by piecemeal, the con 
stitutional debt limit has been raised in individual counties, I pre- 
sume those counties have gone ahead and have borrowed the money 
representing this new authority which the constitutional amendment 
gave them, so that actually, there is no immediate prospective addi- 
tional money in those countries that can be made available? 

Mr. Terry. I am not positive, but I think we have one county that 
could levy some additional tax. 

Mr. Exxiorr. One county ¢ 

Mr. Terry. Yes. 

Mr. Exvuiorr. What is Alabama’s constitutional limitation now for 
this purpose ¢ 

Mr. Terry. Seven mills, generally. 

Mr. Exvuiorr. And an attempt was made during this last session of 
the legislature to raise that to 1214, but it failed ¢ 

Mr. Terry. Yes. 

Mr. Exusorr. This State-to-Federal report which you mentioned 
here, and which I have seen several copies of from time to time, 
indicates that Alabama is one of the States that has, in proportion 
to its population, one of the heaviest problems in this regard. Do 
you tell this committee in order to solve our needs in Alabama, after 
we have done all we can do ourselves, that it is necessary that we have 
Federal aid for construction in order to go forward with building a 
reasonably good and adequate school plant ? 

Mr. Terry. Yes. I would say it will probably be involved for 
many years to come unless we get additional aid from some source. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Terry, I would like to ask you a question here. 
Suppose, in the wisdom of this committee, we pass some kind of an 
outright grant like we were talking about with Mr. Fuller, rather 
than becoming involved in formulas, and we will say it will be on a 
50-50 basis, matching basis. You would establish a $300 million 





tpg 
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need in your State, Mr. Elliott, vet, because of your constitutional 
limitation, the Federal Government in this case could only vive 
vou one-half of your limitation; is that not correct? ‘That would 
be because the State itself does not have the resources to raise the 
additional amount to build the schools. 

Mr. Exxciorr. I am not sure that I follow you there. Mr. Chairmat 

Mr. Kearns. In the bill that I offered they deni a entitled to S150 
million. How would they raise the other $150 million in Alabama to 
get the Government’s portion of the amount? IT know that you ar 
worried about that. 

Mr. Exuiorr. That is a problem that we will have to do some soul 
searching and wrestling with locally. I am not sure how we will 
solve it. 

] 


Mr. Kearns. One thing that we will have to get our teeth into here 
again is the fact that we have all this testimony that was given vestel 
day by the witnesses to the etfect that it would be a evreat Incentive it 
they hh: ad Federal aid coming. 

Mr. Mercat F. Let us vet anh opinion from this witness here. If We 
have a matching program so that the State of Alabama would get, 
let us Say, DO per ent ot ItS sé hool construction needs from the Federal 
Government, do you think that would be an incentive to get the consti 
tutional debt limit raised ? 

Mr. Terry. I think that it would be an incentive to make a hero 
effort to raise the other $150 million by some method. Ido not know 
whether it. would be possible to get the constitutional debt limit raised 
or not. We would try that. We would try other sources to get reve 
nue, I am sure of that. 

Gentlemen, I go out of office on the 17th day of January, and I do 
not want to say anything that would embarrass my successor. 

Mr. Krarns. We just want your personal opinion. You are not 
committing the State here at all in your answers. 

As I thought this out last evening, I could see whereby we would 
have some States throughout the country, in a program like this, eli 
gible for wonderful sums of money, yet hecause of their own constitu 
tional limitations they would not be able to take advantage of it. 

From what source would you get the money’ We go back to Mr. 
Fuller’s statement that the States themselves are not ina position to 
raise the money. Ido not know if that is true in all instances. 

Mr. Terry. I strongly suggest that if legislation of that kind is 
passed on a matching basis, ample time be allowed that this money not 
revert until the State has had ample opportunity to change its const! 
tution or raise the money to match the Federal appropriation by some 
method. 

Mr. Kearns. You feel personally the challenge would be stron a 
enough that the State would raise the money in order to take advan 
tage of the Federal grant? 

Mr. Terry. I think that they should have an opportunity to do so. 
Mr. Kearns. I think it is important to find that out from — chie 
school oflicers today because it would have a terrific ette upon the 

type of legislation we might write. 

Mr. Exaasorr. Dr. Terry, I believe you state in your statement that 
Alabama would make a heroic effort. 

Mr. Terry. 1 beheve it would: yes. 
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Mr. Exuiorr. If the prospect of a Federal grant of 100 or 150 mil 
lion dollars were in the offing, my thought is it would stimulate as 
nothing else would the State to get out and try to raise the money 
necessary to match those funds to build better schools. 

Mr. Terry. Indeed it would, sir. 

Mr. Kearns. I asked Mr. Fuller to stand by. At this point I want 


to ask you a question, we Fuller. W e really do not have to get tied 
up ia formula here in the legislation, becaus se the State itself sets its 
formula if it cannot asta t its own program to meet any program that 
the Fede ral (rovernment Ww ishe Ss TO otter F In othe -} iy words, unless the 
States can comply it is not going to mean too muc h, whereas if you 


have an outright grant and do not have to get tangled up in funds with 
formulas, the challe nge remains with the State and the money is here 
in escrow in the Federal Government until the State can meet the 
challenge. Do you have a comment on that ? 

Mr. Engar Funier (executive secretary, Council of Chief State 
School Officers). The complexities of priorities in meeting the worst 
needs are a State problem for the State, as you say. The Federal 
formula is a way of distributing grants to some 52 jurisdictions. It is 
a much simpler thing than the State aid system in almost any one of 
the States. If the State of Alabama had the encouragement and the 

timulus that $150 million would offer, it might well use any one of 
several methods of matching it. 

For instance, the State bonding capacity. I imagine there is State 
bonding capacity in Alabama. Alabama could conceivably then fol 
low California and Florida and other States which have floated State 
bonds. 

Mr. Krarns. Which we did in our authority. 

Mr. Fuutier. In Pennsylvania and in 6 or 7 other States you can 
float State bonds to match the Federal fund. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, when all the possible resources are consid 
ered, there is no State that could not in one way or another match on a 
50-50 basis a reasonable amount of Federal assistance for school con 
struction. I think moreover, as I think has been said here, such a 





vrant would be of tremendous assistance and would be a stimulus for 


them to increase their etforts. Certainly they have to have the facil 
ities. It would be easier to raise 50 cents on the dollar than $1 on the 
dollar. 

Mr. Terry. I would like to point this out to the committee: In the 
quadrennium, 1949 to 1955, our current program from State sources 
was $17 million a year. The current quadrennium of 1951 to 1955 is 
approximately S84 million a year just for the cost of the current 
program. Our feet are still dragging on that. That has been one 
thing that has made it so terribly hard for us to get any money for 
building purposes. 

However, since 1947, we have built approximately $50 million o1 
S60 m is ie ath calstbeiitacies all all the buildings that have 
been built in Alabama since this survey started have been subtracted 
from the need that was revealed in the survey up until July 1, 1954. 
In other words, this need of right now represents a need of July 1, 
1954, with all previous buildings subtracted from the amount that may 
have been shown as needed in various counties and cities during the 
vears 1952-53, and 1953-54. 





; 
t 
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Mr. E.Liort. You have emphasized something that I have tried to 
state on many occasions, and that is, Alabama is making a great ef 
fort with reference to its own schools. l have suid, and l think the 
figures will bear me out, Alabama is making a greater effort toward 
building an adequate school plant than are many, many other States. 
Your figures reveal that in the past 10 years we have increased from 
an expenditure of $17 million to $84 million in administration. Thos 
figures are ona yearly basis; are they not / 

Mr. Terry. On an annual basis, yes. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Does Alabama have left bonding capacity as a State 
that might conceivably be used for the purpose of raising some revenue 
in such a program as this? 

Mr. Terry. If the State should issue bonds—and there is a pro} 
sition before the people now for a $150 million State bond issue—they 
would have to levy a revenue to take care of the bond issues. There is 
ho leeway in the State finances at present—genera| funds or special 
education trust funds—that would take care of any State bonds for 
capital outlay purposes. ; 

Mr. Bu LOTT. Weare bonded up tothe limit asthe law now stands / 

Mr. Terry. We are bonded up to the limit of our State income fron 
present tax levies; yes. 

Mr. Exniorr. In Alabama, as Dr. Terry can well point out, there 
isa 3 percent sales tax, and there is a State income tax. 

Mr. Terry. And a tobacco tax. 

Mr. Ev.iorr, Suppose vou detail the taxes, Dr. Terry, from which 
Alabama gets its ecdlucational revenue at the present time 


Mr. Terry. The State sales tax. 3 percent: that brings in approxi 
miitely SS million a vear, The income tax brings h approxim itely 
$14 million, approximately $12 million of which goes to schools. The 
tobacco tax brings in something like $7.5 or $8 million. 


Mr. Exwviorr. And that goes to the schools / 


Mr. Terry. That woes to the schools. Ana the othe renaming few 
million we get comes from about 10 minor taxes, SUCH a the Pullman 
taxes, the electrical tax, and the severance tax on coal and iron. I 


believe that coal has been removed. We may get a small amount from 
coal yet. We do get a considerable tax from iron, a few hundred 
thousand. 

The 3 or 4 major taxes are the sales tax, the income tax, the tobacco 
tax, and the statewide levy of 3 mills for schools, the constitutional 3 
mills tax, which brings in about $6,500,000 a vear. 

Mr. Exutorr. And those taxes illustrate th proble n that Alabama 
is faced with as she begins to cast about to eet additional revenue for 
bonding capacity, or for local uses to build her school plant ¢ 

Mr. Terry. That is true. 

Mr. KK ARNS., Mr. Elliott. It Is my understanding, and mavbe you 
know too, that any State has the right through an act of its legislature 
to set up authorities which are supported by public subscription of 
bonds which are issued and which can be used like in building any 
other projects. 

Mr. Metcaur. I would Say that probably any State had that 
authority. There might be some constitutional prohibition, however. 

Mr. Krarns. I have not found it myself, but I would not be an 
authority on it. 
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Mr. Mercaur. The gentleman from New Jersey is always pointing 
out that you a ave to go back to vet those bonds pal id off by some form 
of taxation. I might suggest that, perhaps, you have not made every 
effort until vou do as Nevada does and tax its gambling activities 
and receive tax revenues from that source. 

Mr. Kearns. I know, like the Turnpike in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Terry. Gambling is illegal in my State. 

Mr. Mevcatr. Well, we could require you to say that you have not 
made every effort until you passed it, which would have to be in the 
State of Montana done by constitutional amendment making it legal. 

Mr. Frevinenuysen. I think there would be very little support for 
such a move in New Jersey, Mr. Metcalf. 

Mr. Ecctorr. There would be none in the State of Alabama. 

Mr. Terry. We cannot even have horseracing in Alabama, 

Mr. Kearns. We cannot in Pennsylvania either. 

Mr. Mercaur. Have you explored the proposition of having some 
public corporation, such as they have in Penns) Ivania, initiate bonds 
and provide for them to build the schools ? 

Mr. Terry. I do not believe we have explored that avenue in Ala- 
bama as vet. 

Mr. Kearns. The largest one which we ever had was the turnpike 
and when they issued the bonds for that everyone was skeptical of 
it and now you cannot buy one, because they have paid about 14 
percent on the investment and have proved to be a great purchase. 
You cannot pick up one today. 

Mr. Terry. An attempt was made during the last session of the 
State legislature in Alabama to set up a turnpike authority for 
issuing bonds in the State of Alabama, but it failed of passage. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, I think the State conferences 
on education and the White House Conference on Education may be 
very valuable to the people at the local level and also at the State 
level. These will enable them to compare notes with others in the 
field as to what is being done in other States and perhaps we all 
ean get some pointers about how to finance and how to build additional 
schools. 

So, I think there really is another grassroots approach, such as is 
being set up now. 

Mr. Exurorr. When will Alabama have its State conference on 
education, Dr. Terry, under this act which was recently passed by 
the Congress ? 

Mr. Terry. As soon as the details can be set up. The fact that 
there will be a change in the administration will not delay it in the 
least, because Dr. Meadows and I will work together on that. 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you very much, Mr. Terry. We are very much 
pleased to have you w ith us he ne this morning. 

Mr. Terry. Thank you, gentlemen. I certainly appreciate the op- 
portunity of presenting our needs and [ have 8 or 10 more copies of 
this prepared statement here, if you desire them. 

Mr. Krarns. All right. We are also glad to have a Member of 
Congress on this committee who is so interested in education in Ala- 
bama. You can tell the pe ople that back home. 

Mr. Terry. Thank you, sir. 
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Mr. Kearns. Our next witness will be Mr. Don M. Dafoe. commis 
sioner of education for the Territory of Alaska. 

Mr. Dafoe, if you will come forward and identify yourself, you 
may proceed. Pc : 


STATEMENT OF DON M. DAFOE, COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, 
TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


Mr. Daror. 1 am Don M. Dafoe, commissioner of education, Ter 
tory of Alaska. 
Mr. Ky ARNS. The clerk W il] vet the copies ot yout statement, and 


you may proceed, Mr. Dafoe. 

Mr. Daror. Because of the fact that Alaska is a Territory and not 
a State, and because of our size and the extremes of climate and 
geography under which we work, and also because of the fact that our 
vovernmental, educational, and financial organization is different and 
because of our Territorial status, which is somewhat different, I have 
In dny statement mn considerable detail some facts relating to the Terri 
torial SC hool organization ana to our finan i] Organization, which I 
will not repeat here, but which I am sure will be of interest to the 
committee. 

I would like to point out particularly that in Alaska one particular 
difference in our school organization 1s that by our organic act, we 
have no county setup at all. 

There are in Alaska 31 incon porated school districts and other than 
that all of the Territory is the responsibility of the department of 
education. So, therefore, outside of the Incorporated school districts 
my office directly operates 72 rural schools which are spread all the 
Wal from Ketchikan to Bar row, which is over a considerable area. 


In addition to the schools which we operate there are also some 80 


schools operated by the Alaskan Native Services of tl Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, and within the next 5 to 10 years 1t 1S expected that 
these schools will come under the Perritorial setup. 


| would like, also, to point out particularly that in the 31 ineor 
porated school districts there is a high degree of Territorial control, 
in that all of the budgets of these districts are subject to review by my 
office. The Territory ar tually pro\ des over 60 percent of the total 
current expenditures of all of the school districts in Alaska. For the 
rural school ystem It provide all of the cost of operation and all 
of the cost of school construction. The Ter ory also furnishes 100 
percent of the transportation costs throughout the Territory. 

Our figures on population and on enrollment increases and number 
of classrooms needs may appear to be small in comparison with the 
states. However. Oh a percentage bas s they are hy ghily sionificant 
and to us the problems are just as Important, as in any of the States 
of the Union. 

The permanent population of Alaska increased 80 percent in the 
vears 1940 to 1950, and since that date it has increased another 39 
per ent. The school population in Alaska increased 150 percent in the 


vears from 1942 to 1954, and within the past o years the school popu- 


lation has increased 128 percent. 
Mr. Kearns. I have an interruption there: Are you considering the 
military installations ¢ 
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Mr. Daror. No, sir, I am not; I am not considering either the mili- 
tary or the Alaskan Native Service schools in these figures. 

Mr. Kearns. All right. 

Mr. Daror. In the school-facilities survey, which was the first 
phase, and which was completed in October 1951, we inventoried the 
existing facilities and surveyed the need for additional facilities and 
studied the State and local resources to meet the problem. 

In my opinion the school-facilities survey was very valuable, but 
was very conservative in its estimates of need. For example, let me 
point out that according to the school-facilities survey, in October 
1951 there were at that time 65 classrooms under construction, and the 
estimate of additional need, up to September 1952, was 280 class- 
rooms. The 280 classrooms, plus the 65 under construction, makes 
a total of 547. However, since that date, and up to the present time, 
there have been 477 classrooms actually built, or which are now under 
construction. In other words, the estimate of 347 in my opinion was 
conservative, because since that date we have built and are finance ing 
177 classrooms. ‘That is why I believe the facilities survey was very 
conservative. 

The second phase of the survey is now being completed and my 
office made a resul vey of the needs in August of this year, wherein we 
projected the classroom needs to care for our estimated normal i 
creases 1n enrollment to relieve overcrowded conditions and to re pli we 
obsolete buildings and have arrived at a figure that by September 1956 
we will need 136 additional classrooms and by 1960 will need a total 
of 316 additional classrooms. 

Our costs in Alaska for building are high. ‘There are many factors 
which enter into this. Our building cost is running about $25 per 
square foct and we figure, by rule of thumb, that the classroom cost 
for a building which includes multipurpose rooms, such as storage 
space and so forth, including equipment, roughly costs $50,000 a class- 
room. Therefore, our need for 316 classrooms represents about $16 
million as a Territorial need. 

I would also like to point out that trying to project enrollment in- 
creases or population increases in the ‘Territory isa very difficult thing. 
There are economic apse in the offing, particularly in timber 
development, which can easily throw our projections out of balance. 
The reare also e xplor: ations in oil and in strategic minerals, which, i f 
developed, will bring us a new boom. 

The method of financing school construction and the extent of Ter- 
ritorial and local efforts are detailed in the statement. 

L would like to point out, however, that the organic act under which 
we operate places a practical limitation upon the issuance of school 
district bonds, which is below the 10 pe of the assessed valuation 
limitation, which the law gives us. I say that it is a practical limita- 
tion because the organic act does not permit any incorporated area to 
levy a total tax levy of over 30 mills. 

We have three types of incorporated districts in Alaska. We may 
have municipal school districts and public-utility districts and they 
overlap, and you may hi ave all — ts, and the total levy which will 
be allowed for all 3 is 30 mills. », therefore, you can see it is a ques- 
tion of who gets there first with the need and with the tax levy. 
Another factor is that according to the Territorial law city councils 
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actually review school-district budgets and can have a limiting eff 
on the amount of tax levy a school district may make, 
The city of Anchorage, for exalap le, h isa popul ition of about 


12.000, and the school clistrie t hi: sa popul: Tt OT about DOOD, Yet. 
the school-district budget must be reviewed | »\ the city couneil and 
the city council says: “We will furnish so much of the school budget,” 


and since they are operating within a 30-mill limitation, or levy, for 
practical purposes, they never allow the school district over a 10-mill 
levy. 

In Alaska, when you pass a school bond Issue, vou do not 1 = 
spec ial tax levy toamortize it. ‘Therefore, every time you pass a bond 
issue the money to amortize if simply reduces the amount of local 
money available for operations. So, that is what I mean by a practical 
limitation on bond levies. With the increasing cost of operation, you 
cannot continue to increase bonds, since they must be paid for out 
of current operating funds. 

There is no overall Alaska general property tax at this time. The 
General Property Tax Act was repealed in 1953 and we do not, ‘the re 
fore, have a uniform tax assessment throughout the Territory. The 
fact that over 98 percent of the land is Federal land has somethil 2 to 
do with that. However, in the incorporated districts the law provides 
that the tax assessment shall be based on 80 percent of the actual value. 

Let me point out that that is actual value and that our values are 
inflated. 

Our construction — are very high and when it is assessed at S80 
percent of actual value, that is very high. 

I have a small cabin and tract of land inthe Anchorage area, 16-foot 
by 20-foot cabin, which is assessed at $416 on the tax rolls. 

Mr. Kearns. Is that where you catch those 25-pound rainbows up 
there ? 

Mr. Daror. We do very well in fishing: that is something about 
which we do not complain. 

The Territory has one special charge for school construction aid, 
which is the Territorial Tobacco Tax Act of 1949. This brought in 
last year about $800,000, and this money is distributed to the school 
districts for purposes of construction, repair, and rehabilitation. 

You will note from my prepared statement that the tobacco tax 
rec eipts for the next 10 to 20 years have been obligated by 25 out of 
the 31 school districts, virtually in full, in order to meet obligations 
for bonds already issued. 

In summary, we feel in Alaska that education is definitely of na 
tional interest and that Federal aid is justified. I believe we are prob 
ably an outstanding example of the fact that people do more. Ow 
school population will number people from every State in the Union. 
We have them from Alabama, Texas, and everywhere else. Un 
doubtedly, many people who attend our schools will subsequently be in 
schools in Pennsylvania, Montana, and other places. We also feel that 
the classroom needs in Alaska cannot be met by the local districts and 
the Territory, as evidenced by the fact that the local districts have 
already exhausted or obligated their resources, virtually in full, for 
projected construction or for present construction, 

We would also like to point out that local funds are being required 
in increasing amounts for the everyday operation of schools. which 
constitutes aun ever increasing burden. 
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The Territory cannot bond itself without congressional approval. 
The Territorial support for the current expense of schools, as pointed 
out. is already very high and is constantly increasing 

For the 1953-55 biennium it is estimated that 46 percent of the 
‘Territorial genera] appropriation went to schools. For the next 
biennium, 1955-57, a 50 percent increase in the appropriations for 


- 


, 


support of public schools will be necessary because of our increased 
enrollment. 
| personally feel that the Territory is doing a good job in providing 
Territorial Support for si hools. 

We believe that Federal aid is necessary under a formula which 


l 
¢ 


is based upon need and a measurement of the local and Territorial 
rilit ind effort. aa | we have found that in Alaska there must be 
consideration of the factors of climate, geography, and building costs. 

We believe that Federal funds which are appropriated should 
finally be disbursed through the Territorial Department of Educa 
LiOh, a il we believe we cal provide an acceptable plan for handling 
any such distribution. 

Ni ily all of the information of value to the committee is available 
through the United States Office of Education, or through the National 
Kdueation Association, or is contained in my statement. Any othe 
information which the committee believes would be of value, I shall 
be happy to submit. 

On behalf of the Governor of Alaska and myself, I may say that 
I am very happy to be here and appreciate the opportunity to appear. 

I would lke, if permissible, to have my entire prepared statement 


1 r 


ubmitted for the record at this time. 


(The statement referred to is as follows:) 

STA {I yY Don M. DaAror, COMMISSIONER OF EpUCATION, TERRITORY OF ALASKA 
SECTI As ( \ AL INFORMATION CONCERNIN ALASKA 

As a preliminary to my presentation of school construction needs for the Terri 
tory of Alaska, I would like to present some facts concerning the Territory and 
tl rerritorial school organi m so that the committee may have background 
infor it for a bette l { iv of our problems 

In the first place. we must mention the ze of the Territory itself, which is 
approximately one-fifth of that of the continental United States. If the Alaskan 
school map were superimposed on a map of the United States, Alaska school 
lan i would ¢ d fi South Carolina to Califor ind from Texas to 
North Dakota, Transportation routes consist of water transportation along 
ppre itely 26,000 1 s of shore e, 3 ineliude Hi) miles railroad and 
he Alaska highway system, which now connects Seward, Kenai, Homer, Anchor 
ge, Valdez, Fairba Sa Haines th a land route to the States Some river 

portation ailable with Alaska and there are a few minor roads in 

addition tothe Alaska Highway 

Alaska’s most southern major city, Ketchikan, is about 750 miles distant from 
Seattle, the major port serving the Territory. School locati to be served in 
he Territory exter from Ketchikan the 132d meridat far west as the 


176th meridian at Adak in the Aleutian Islands, and from below the 56th parallel 


to above the 66th. Much of this area is islolated from direct service by land o1 
water transportation and must be ser ed by ait 
Southeastern and coastal Alaska has an extremely heavy annual precipitation 
il places in excess of 200 ij es. In the interior of Alaska the weather is 
1% elv drv. but the ere f't« froze fro October June so that build 
easous are short Temperatures in Fairbanks will range from a low of 
60 degrees below zero to as high as 95 degrees above zero in the summer 
\long the coastal areas the terrain is rocky, mountainous, heavily timbered, 


a | extensive muske are The central and northern sections of the 
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Territory also include much mountainous terrain and huge areas of mukeg. 1’ 
mafrost conditions often prevail in the central and northern sections 

This information is offered to indicate not only the extensive size of the Terri 
tory, but also the wide variations in terrain and climatic conditions whieh must 
be met in operating, serving, and constructing schools. The climate and terrain 
along with the short building season and shipping problems all tend to compli 
cate construction and to make building costs excessive Isuilding costs in the 
Territory will range from 114 to 2'4 times average stateside costs and are 
rently averaging about $25 per square foot 


SECTION B: TERRITORIAL SCHLOOI Vr ANTZATION 


Details of the Territorial school organization are presented here in summary 
form only in order to give a picture for purposes of clarification. 

The Alaska law provides for a Territorial svstem of education which is admin 
istered by the Territorial Board of Education, the Territorial Commissioner o 
Education, and the local school boards. The Territorial laws provide for incorpo 
rated school districts of three types: 

(1) City school districts, which are automatically formed at the time of 
incorporation of a city and whose boundaries coincide with the city boundaries 

(2) Independent school districts, which are formed by petition and election, 
which include one or more cities, and which may not exceed 500 square miles in 
area. 


f 


(3) Incorporated school districts, which may be formed in any area in the 
Territory by petition and election if there are at least 100 residents and at least 
30 children of school age in an area not in excess of 500 square miles. 

There are currently 22 city school districts, 8 independent school districts, ar 
1 incorporated school district. 

It should be noted here that the organic act under which the Territory fun 
tions does not provide for counties or any other type of intermediate taxing unit 
except those that may be formed under the laws governing incorporation in the 
Territory. In addition to school districts, provision is made for municipal cor 
porations and publie utility districts. Therefore, it can be readily seen that the 
great majority of the Territory does not come within any political subdivision or 
taxing unit except the Territory itself. 

Therefore, the Office of the Alaska Commissioner of Education, besides carry- 
ing on the usual functions of a State department of education with respect to 
overall supervision of the organized school districts, is further charged with the 
full responsibility of administering all schools in the Territory which are not 
incorporated districts Therefore, in effect, the Commissioner of Education 
the chief administrative officer of what might be called the Alaska rural school 
system, which embodies the total area of the Territory outside the incorporated 
districts. 

From funds appropriated by the Territorial Legislature and from other reve 
nues available to it, the office of the commissioner of education provides finan 





al 
support to incorporated school districts on the basis of a refund system to the 
extent of 75 percent to 85S percent of the refundable items of their budgets, the 
percentage depending upon the size of the school. Not all budget items are re 
fundable, but in actual practice, the Territory is actually supporting school 
districts to the extent of an average of 60 percent of their total current school 
expenditures for maintenance and operation, 

From these same fund sources the department of education pays all costs of 
operation, maintenance, and capital outlay for the rural-school system All 
transportation of school pupils in the Territory is paid for 100 percent by Ter 
ritorial appropriation and complete responsibility for school bus transportat 
is vested in the department of education. However, recently adopted regul: 
tions allowed the department to delegate authority for the actual administra 
tion of transportation to local school districts 

There are now 72 Territorial rural schools operated directly by the Commis 
sioner of Education ranging in size from 1-room schools with enrollments as | 
as 8, to schools which include grades K to 12 and enroll as many as 300 
pupils. 

In addition to the Territorial rural schools, the Commissioner of Educat 
also directly operates 8S schools on Inilitary bases as a part of the rural-school 
system with funds supplied by the United States Office of Education under 
Public Law S74, Sist Congress, as amended, and is currently operating 22 one 


and two-room rural schools which were formerly operated by the <A 
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Native Service, Bureau of Indian Affairs. These 22 schools are financed under 
provisions of the Johnson-O’Malley Act. The responsibility for providing 
school faciilties on the military bases lies with the United States Office of 
Education and present buildings were built with funds available under Public 
Law S815, Sist Congress, as amended. As yet, responsibility for buildings for 
the 22 Johnson-O’Malley schools lies with the Alaska Native Service, Bureau 
of Indian Affairs 

In addition to the incorporated school districts and the Territorial rural 
chool system, which includes Alaska on base and Johnson-O’Malley schools, 
the Alaska Native Servic Bureau of Indian Affairs, is currently operating over 
SO day schools throughout Alaska, and 2 boarding schools, 1 at Wrangell and 
lat Mount Edgecumbe. It is expected that the Department of Interior, through 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, will present a proposal and plan for permanent 
transfer of these schools to the Territorial department of education within the 
near future. Such a plan will undoubtedly provide for transfer over a period 
of years, will provide for Federal financial support of some type, and will un 
doubtedly make some provision for the capital outlay expenditures required 
in these locations 

There are also 20 private and denominational schools operated throughout 
the Territory by various church groups. These range in size from 1-room 
schools to schools which include a full 4 year high school. 


SECTION C, POPULATION INCREASES AND ENROLLMENT INCREASES 


Overall Territorial population increased from an estimated 72,524 permanent 
population in 1940 to about 129,000 according to the 1950 United States Census. 
This is an increase of nearly 80 percent. Since 1950 it is estimated that the 
population has increased another 39 percent to a present estimate of 180,000 

School population in Alaska, just as elsewhere in the Nation, has shown a 
much greater increase than overall population, primarily because of the increased 
birth rates, but also because of the fact that many young people with young 
families are moving to the Territory. 

The enroliment in incorporated school districts has increased over 150 percent 
since the 1941-42 school year. Some incorporated districts have shown phe- 
nomenal increases in this same period. For example, note the percentage in- 
crease in the following school districts: 

Percent 


Anchorage : ; ec nies tala 
Fairbanks ; Jini: 
Nome . ; abet . 7200 
Seward ee ee 7200 
Haines ee 5 Saisie 7 *200 


Approximately 


In the past 5 years total enrollments in incorporated districts have increased 
over 100 percent. Enrollment increases in the Territorial rural-school system, 
not including Alaska on base schools or Johnson-O’Malley schools, have not 
been as phenomenal as in the incorporated districts, but have been steady and 
have amounted to an increase of over 125 percent in the last 5 years. During 
this same period the number of schools operated has increased by 50 percent 
There are some rural schools, such as Kenai and Homer, which have shown 
enrollment increases as high as 300 percent. The following table shows in- 
creases in school enrollments in the Territory over the past 5 years: 


TABLE A 


Enrollment, | Enrollment, | Enrollment, 


[ype of school Septem ber Septem ber September 
1949 1952 1954 
} } 

Inecorpor*ted districts &, 929 13, 403 17, 875 

Territorial rural 1, 201 2, 006 2, 788 

Total 9, 030 15, 409 20, 663 

NOTE The overall! enrollment has thus more than doubled in the past 5 years and has increased nearly 
33 percent in the past 2 years 
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Alaska is a frontier country and its growth potential is tremendous. It is 
strategically important from a military standpoint and over its vast area geol 
ogists and economic Observers have indicated a vast potential of oil, minerals, 
and forest products, the development of which is merely awaiting further ex 
ploration and capital investment. It is apparent that this Territory is just on 
the threshold of its development. Therefore, we may expect not only the steady 
increases in permanent population and the resultant normal increases in school 
popmlation, but must also be prepared for the added influx which will be caused 
by further economic development 


SECTION D: SCHOOL FACILITIES SURVEY, OCTOBER 31, 1951, AND CONSTRUCTION TO 
SEPTEMBER 1, 10954 


The Alaska School Facilities Survey, as developed under the authority of 
title I, Public Law 815, Slist Congress, inventoried existing school facilities, 
surveyed the need for additional facilities, and studied the adequacy of Terri- 
torial and local resources to meet school facilities requirements. The survey 
report dated October 31, 1951, and filed with the United States Office of Edu- 
eation, presented recommendations and needs based on the enrollment figures 
of March 1, 1951, the 1951-52 enrollment, and the projgeted enrollments for 
1952-53. i 

On page 40 of this report in table 15, was presented the estimated classroom 
needs for the incorporated districts and Territorial rural schools based on the 
enrollment figures above outline. For purposes of information, I am listing 
below the needs as shown by this table. 


TanLtE B.—Classroom needs as outlined, school facilities survey, Oct. 31, 1951 


Total new classrooms needed to: 


(1) Relieve overcrowding 70 

(2) House enrollment increase 136 

(3) Replace obsolete buildings ; 76 
Total. Jay 282 
Classrooms under construction Mar. 1, 1951_-- 65 


On the basis of surveys made since October 31 and brought up to date as 
of September 1, 1954, the following table shows the number of classrooms with 
related facilities which have been: (1) Completed since October 31, 1951; (2) 
which are under current construction; and (38) for which finances are available 
and plans are in progress: 


TABLE C 


Numbe f ) 

T I i 

Type of school Completed Inder bl 

¢ 
A. Incorporated districts 157 148 107 
B. Territorial rural 38 1 14 
Total 105 161 121 
Grand total__. 177 


A comparison of the above tables indicates a wide difference between the esti 
mate of 282 classrooms needed by September 1952, as outlined in the school 
facilities survey of October 1951, and the number actually built, under construc- 
tion, or for which funds are available and plans currently in progress by Sep- 
tember 1954, totaling 477 classrooms. 

A part of the difference of 195 classrooms is accounted for by the fact that 
table C includes 65 classrooms which were under construction as of October 
31, 1951, but were not completed until after that date. This number therefore 
should be added to the 282 shown as needed in the survey report 
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However, the additional 130 classroor shown in table C were made neces 
sary by phenomenal increases in enrollments after the opening of the 1951-52 
school year and by continued increases from September 1952 to the present 
date Also contributing to the need for classrooms has been the necessity of 
openil schools in new arenas throughout the Territory because of expanding 
populations and the fact that people were spreading out to new areas 

SECTION CLASSROOM EDS BASED ON SURVEY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1954 

A resurvey of « sroom needs for the Territory of Alaska was made in August 
of 1954 based 1 estimates as submitted by superintendents and school boards 
in incorporated school districts and on reviews of building needs for the Ter 
ritorial rural schools as developed by the comm ioner of education and his 
staff rhe results of this survey are urrently being rechecked to insure that 
they will be as reliable as possible The projected classroom needs to care for 
anticipated increases in enrollments, to relieve overcrowded conditions, to 
replace obsolete buildings, to allow space for kindergarten pupils not now attend . 


ing because of lack of Classroom space, and to provide for schools in new loca 
tions, are listed in the following table: 








le 
TARLE D 
4 , | | ? by 
{ e¢ é } I eptelrr “eT f er 
er Ut 
Inc 1( 
Ter 1 
I 18 f 
The Alaska Territorial standart assroom size is a minimum of 32 by 24 
feet Territorial board policy sets a standard of 25 pupils in single grade ele 
mentary classrooms and not to exceed 22 in high school classrooms In double 
vrade elementary classrooms the standard is 20 pupils, and in elementary Class } 
rooms of more than 3 grades, 15 to 20 pupils of classroom ! 
needs are based on these standards 
SECTION I METHODS O NANCING SCHOOL, (¢ STRUCTION 
j 1 space does n ! 1 int La rehensive review of. the 
Alas chool finance system, ] eulariy S it relates neor} ated districts 
Section A mentioned the i rt unties or sim il OLITICS subdivisions and | 
I st here } nt out that there . o general Alaska property tax and there 
oO vernal Territori rope tn “sessment roll When a municipality. j 


school district, or public tility dist t is formed under the laws of the Ter 


ritory, it is necessary tl he newly incorporated area set up its own tax as 
sessment nd t collecti« vstel The Alaska General Property Tax Act 
provided for in chapter 1! Statut Laws of Alaska 1949, was repealed in the 
1953 vislative sessior However, tax assements even under this act had been 
milly « 1 vo tary declarati b s 

Although pro on for ] erty taX assessmel n incorporated areas are 
set vided in sec Not ti i vt na sequen \ 1 S@SSION 
law ! e re V See I the Ss no fo is ent throughout the 
Perritory da review of Tt torinl laws and <Attor vy General’s opinions 

es v in any attempt to « sho a clear t picture of municipal and 
scl l finances 

In fact na city school district the city is responsible for the provision of school 
buildings and must do so within the limits of a 30-mill tax levy, which must also 
‘ ll other operation f the city and the local share of the school district 

| et 

Ti it rporated school dist s the district has the responsibility for providing 
the building and the local share of the school budget within the limits of a 
0-11 ix levy 

In independent school districts the mill levy which can be levied by the 
che district is, in effect, reeulated by the action of th ity council in approy 

e city rtion of the school budget. The school budget must be submitted 
he city council and the s asked to assume a proportionate share of the 








| 
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local district portion of the budget based on the relation of the assessed valuatie 
within the cit to the overa Hssessed Vi ition of the school district I} Culy 
approves payinent of a certain amount of the | district bude 
payment which is then converted to a mill levy eq en The school « 
trict then cannot levy in ¢ ess of this mill le equ le vy in the rea of the 
istrict which lies on ide the t\ Thu n ¢ t_ the city « ’ } 
Ing power on the local school distri budget S ‘ he « ed i 
maximum levy of 30 mills. the result is th ' ‘ dis eld , ed 
An eXCess oF 10-mill equivalency 

An independent school district is respor e fi providing it } } 1 
ings and may bond up to 10 percent of the essed tion 
provide such buildings lHlowever, the law does not provide for I idditional 
mill levy for bond retirement and therefore bond payments must be et w ! 
the mill levy which is actually established through the li ting action f the 
city council Thus, in effeet, when bonds are p ed the payments « ch 
honds must come from current revenues ailable f scho operation rl 
tends to Keep the practical limitation on bond is nee Tat t ) the. [ 
10 percent of the assessed valuation which is permittes 

Cities are limited to 10 percent of their asse | d 
concerned, and since all city building, including sel be he \ 
this limitation, it is apparent that insufficic f ( 


building purposes 


In addition to the above outlined sources of lov ding nd the Alaska 
Public Works Act of 1949 (638 Statute G27. 48 1 a: < \ =i 1NG ) de pro 
vision for the construction of all types of pub work | pplication by the 
Territory or any city, town, district, or other public body therein This act, 
in section 6 ut) ed applicants » is rele re ‘ ! 
obligation or revenne bonds in connection with agreements f pul works and 
stated that the powe yranted under this act are \ddition to powers hereto 
fore granted under existing laws Therefore, it has been determined t t for 
purposes of projects under Alaska Public Wor he former ‘ ons on bonded 
indebtedness have hee odified An Attornev Genet ~ opinion so states 

Under the Alaska Publie Works Act, project re a b t bv the Alaska 
Public Works, which is a division of the Office of Territoris and re then 
sold to the anplicnnt for 50 percent of the over | proieet cost Ihe pplient 
share of the project cost is normally guaranteed by the issuance of general 
obligation or revenue bonds which are held by the United States of America and 
which are usually paid for by the applicant over a 20-year period with interest 
at 2 percent 

The Alaska Publ Works Act was extended by the S3d Congress for an addi 
tional 4 vears \s originally set up in 1949, the act was to make available $70 
million for projects and it is my understanding that sof J e 3O. 1953. ahout 
$42 million has heen obligated under this act However, -the t requires appro 
priation by each session of Congress on the basis f nroiect nder pplication 


which may be approved by the Office of Territories and Burean of Budget and 
submitted to Congress for their consideration 


(Assistance in meeting building needs has also been forthcoming to school dis 
tricts and to the Territory in areas of Federal impact under title IT, Public Law 
815, Silst Congres This act has been extended by vet ! f e S24 Congress 
to a period ending June 380, 1056 \p! eatior mst hmitted under t S 
act at the present time, but no funds were appropriated ( to er projects 
which may be approved, 

The Territorial Tobacco Tax Act of 1949 provide ~ { n tobaeeo and 
tobacco products with the proceeds to he ipport oned by he territorial board f 
education to incorporated school districts and the territorial 11 school fund 
for the purposes of construe tion, repair, and rehabilitation f hor facilities 
This act and the revennes therefrom have been a re lifesaver as ras school 
construction in the Territory has been concerned 1 the funds therefrom have 
been used to excellent advantage in meeting classroom needs Bond payments 
for school construction projects financed by 100 percent local effort : well a 


payments on the local share of projects built throngh Alaska Public Works, ar¢ 


heing met by most school districts through this means. A survey has been con 


ducted to show the extent to whieh future tobacco tax funds are bligated to 


meet such bond payments This irvey indicates that 22 of the 31 incorporated 
school districts have already obligated anticipated tobacco tax receipts for 
the next 10 to 20 years in amounts varying from 50 percent to 100 percent of the 


53813—54 HL 
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anticipated total receipts to meet such payments. Without the tobacco tax funds 
already disributed to school districts and the anticipated future receipts, it is 
safe to say that the Territory could not possibly have made the progress it has 
toward meeting its building needs. The following table indicates the method of 
financing of the 477 classrooms which were listed in table C: 


TABLE E 


Number of | Classrooms, 


Method of financing incorporated Territorial Total 
districts rural 
100 percent local effort 37 ] 52 
Alaska Public Works Act 296 42 338 
Title II, Public Law 815 79 8 87 
Total__- ; 412 65 477 
1 Tobacco tax funds from the Territory are considered a part of local effort 


SECTION G: CLASSROOMS PRESENTLY APPLIED FOR UNDER ALASKA PUBLIC WORKS 


It is to be noted here that there are currently on file with the Alaska Public 
Works Agency district office in Juneau, Alaska, applications for classrooms as 
shown in the table below: 


TABLE F.—Current applications on file under Alaska Public Works Act 


Number of 
classrooms 


Incorporated districts aac 66 
Territorial rural 1s 27 
Total in ee aes 93 


It should be pointed out that the Alaska Public Works Act limits the total 
amount available under this act to $70 million and of this amount $42 million 
has already been spent or is currently allotted. This program includes many 
other types of facilities besides schools and information from the Juneau office 
of the Alaska Public Works indicates that applications now on file from all 
sources are considerably in excess of the $28 million remaining under the act. It 
also should be remembered that this $28 million is not currently available, but 
is dependent upon congressional appropriation. 

It is thus apparent that in all probability only a part of the school projects 
which are under current application with Alaska Public Works can be finally 
allotted. The Alaska Public Works Act, as indicated by the number of class- 
rooms built by this means outlined in table E, has been a tremendous help in 
efforts to meet classroom needs in the Territory of Alaska. However, the pro- 
gram is not definitely limited and not much more assistance can be expected 
under this act. 


SECTION H: CLASSROOM NEEDS ALASKA NATIVE SERVICE SCHOOLS 


In addition to the public school building needs as outlined above, the Con- 
struction Division of the Alaska Native Service, Bureau of Indian Affairs, has 
furnished information which indicates that they have projected classroom needs 
for their schools to 1960. The table below indicates these needs. 


Tas_e G.—Classrooms needed for Alaska Native Service, Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, Schools 


By June 30, 1956 ' ainatinceatenunts 23 
Additional by June 30, 1960 ; ; ‘ perc 44 
Total by June 30, 1960 ; a 67 


The need for these classrooms should be considered in any program of assist- 
ance in meeting classroom needs for Alaska since the impending program for 
transfer of these schools will demand that the classrooms be made available, 
either through funds appropriated to the Bureau of Indian Affairs, or through 
some other source. 
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SECTION I: CLASSROOM NEEDS ON FEDERAL INSTALLATIONS 


Not outlined in the tables above are the classroom needs for schools on milli- 


tary bases and other strictly Federal installations in the Territory of Alaska 
As the committee may be aware, the classroom needs for strictly Federal instal 
lations are primarily determined by the agency involved and action for secur 
ing such facilities is initiated by those agencies. The request is channeled 


throuch the Office of Territorial Commissioner of Education, to the Commis 
sioner of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
During the week of September 18 to 18 the Territorial Commissioner of Edu 


cation made an inspection trip of all school facilities on military bases in Alaska 
in company with military officials and the representative of the Office of Educa 
tion, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Following this survey 
trip, classroom needs through June 30, 1956, were determined based on present 
enrollments and projected enrollments up to that date Action toward securing 
these classrooms under the provisions of Public Law S15, Sist Congress, as 
amended by the 88d Congress, will be initiated by Headquarters, Alaskan Com 


mand, in the near future. The following table shows the present status and 
projected Classroom needs on Federal installations in the Territory of Alaska 


TABLE H 





Numb i 
Name nstallatior Bu ai } 4 I 
unde n 1 I t ‘ 
ictior 7 Jur J 
. ti P 7 

Adak Naval Station 8 4 2 b 
Kodiak Naval Station 10 4 2 6 
Fort Richardson Army Base 8 ] 4 iy 
Big Delta A Prait ( el 8 2 
Port of Whittier s ~ 
Elmendorf Air Force Base , , 
Ladd Air Force Base 2 l 2 1 
Eielson Air Force Base s t 
Annette Island CAA Statior ) 
Woody Island CAA Station 2 ( 0 
Yakutat CAA Station 7) 
Northway CAA St 2 ( 0 
Galena CAA Statior () ] 1 
Glenallen road comr 1 

T tal. é 45 (iS Y 4) 


It should be noted that when funds are allotted and reserved for the above 
projects, they are then constructed under the direction of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, Community Facilities Service, and are turned over to the 
Territory of Alaska on a use permit basis. The schools are actually operated by 
the Territorial Commissioner of Education with funds provided under Publie 
Law 874, Slst Congress, as amended by the 82d and S3d Congresses. 


SECTION I: ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


In addition to the need for additional classrooms as outlined in table D, there 
is also a backlog of needed construction of gymnasiums, auditoriums, multipur 
pose rooms, and other auxiliary school facilities for which finances were not 
available in connection with previous classroom construction projects. In our 
opinion it is good practice to provide sufficient funds in connection with allot 
ments for needed classrooms so that multipurpose rooms, cafeterias, libraries, 
special purpose rooms, and related facilities, as well as landscaping, can be pro 
vided along with the original construction. 

Construction costs for Territorial school buildings have averaged about $25 
per square foot during the past few years. Considering total costs for complete 
school buildings which include classrooms, multipurpose rooms, cafeterias, 
libraries, and related facilities, and considering additional costs of landscaping, 
equipment costs, and site preparation, architectural fees and supervision, and 
any necessary legal expenditures, the average cost per classroom on this basis 
has been about $50,000 during the past several years. 
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It should further be pointed out that the classroom needs as outlined in table 
LD) are based on information presently available for use in projecting enrollments. 
The needs have been based on enrollments projected considering normal growth, 
and in a few cases, considering economic expansion which is definitely underway 


l > 


or definitely planned within the next 2 or 3 years. However, it is impossible to 


project enrollments in mat reas because several new major industries are just 
now making investigations or taking preliminary steps for their establishment. 
For example, there is a possibility of a huge aluminum project in the Skagway 
irea which would bring many people to the area and would cause a major prob 











lem as far as school enrollment is concerned. There are also several probable 
peu l ygving developments in southeastern Alaska, and at the present 
time oil exploration in the westward and interior Alaska is going ahead at a 
rapid | The probable effect on enrollment of these anticipated projects can 
not now be predicted 
I lefinite fact. howe r, that t rr funds for school con 
struction purposes in Alaska are eithe ‘addy exhausted or are obligated vir 
tually in full for projects already const unde nstruction. When new 
ndustries me j ix ine tive arrar may be such that the immediate 
ax return to a local scl district is sma It is also true that a majority of 
| \ ble nd tl | I s Federal al snot taxab 
rhe . q ! tl addit il and ediate ding aid is neces 
< the Ter f Alaska Any form worked out for 
det ! la ( need nd the type of nee } provided 
e into account tl conditions which | ilia ie Territory of 
\ 
I appreciate th opportunit t present th l | Committee 
Mr. Kearns. We at or to hear 4 mu, Mr. Daf 
" | v4 \ rt fa Kec | en Territory vo 
! r eau 1 t | ti) / 
\ 1) ; OF | ne col truction 
\I Ix N Yes 
M Day \ of course, get th { Pubhe Law 
I ] ] 1 } 
f | , Dea ma.n ic CLO ive a special 
\ nt Pe tol ol h \ 1 ventiemel lav pe aware. 








ay 96 classrooms | by that eans Chiat 
0 per tching propositi | our local funds are well 
1Ol {) yo ( of the Ala Ya 1] Work provect 
What the do, in effect, is issue : typewrittel bond and the school 
‘ pays off over a 20-year pel od. Phat has been a very 
reat help. In fact, without it, [ do not know where we would be 
today 

1) ] like to pomt out, however, that that o1 )) i] ict limited the 
Dk tion which could be made, to a total of S70 million, of 

h I believe my figure is correct, that $42 million has already be 
propriated and allotted. That leaves $28 million for the next 4 
ind Lam told by the district office of Alaska Public Works that 
t| ippli tions uli LV O} file for all type ot public-works projects 
| ( | tl azo } Ilion remaining ivailable and, also. the SUS 
llio S not itt oO there It has to be ay propriated by C‘oneress, 
is you gentlemen know. So, the hope of getting our school-building 


eds met through the Alaska public-works program is very small. 
I wo ld stimate. mavbe. that we will get, perhaps, up to 60 classrooms 
rdaiti ! t} ro oh that souree, but that Public W orks Act eovers 


ts, sewers, city buildings, and there just is not enough left to 
| ACATr ot school needs. 


Mr. Kearns. That is very interesting. 
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Mr. Frevincuysen. I think your statement has been 1 
ine. Mr. Dafoe, and I am also interested in how much 
provided to the federally affected areas in Alaska 

Do you have any rough figures on that which w 
comparison 4 

Mr. Daror. Do vou mean under Pubhie L ‘ 
urposes ¢ 

Mir. FreLINGHYSEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Daror. There has been a total to the Territ 

hool districts of between 8514 million and 
Let mi ike it clear that that doe ot 
base I am now talking about aid to the hool « 
primarily a local and ‘Territorial respo t\ 
military | es, of WI! h there al ele ht 1 ( 
OTL 1! Costs hot ¢ { e1\ \ l i 

wild vs pro led entirely under | | s ) 
bases there have been 165 classroon I | 
bere re 14 th) ve Classrooms heeded Uj | 
from Publie Law 815 funds. 

Mir. FRELINGHUYSEN. Those are not includ ( 
W hich vou sald would be vour estimated heed | 

Mr. Daror. No, sir, those are not included in the ne 
left them out purposefully, although in the prepai 
will notice they are delineated. The 16 f Fil he} it 

he 31 districts and the 72 Territorial rural schoe 
direct local and Territorial responsibility 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. T am a little puzzl y ve 
cate Just an expansion of a program which alread 

ng fairly well, and that is the Alaska publie-work 
not that be the simplest way Lcdmiinist ; 
tional schools ¢ It ha provided number of them 
e pect thatitw 1] provide at least 60 more. 

Mr. Daror. It has provided them, it rue. but t] 
works program 1s not actually based upon a def e { 
school distri or th Territory { It. \ 
fam not alwavs sure how Is deter) ( 

\ raeecte \\ hen we lil ' ») io 1¢ he 
OV } ects W Ih Wwe ive ithe re 

ticipated needs, but it is not | ed oy I< i <I 
or pu the number of « vl 
riseke pplication and it ce othe © rer 
goes Into the Bureau of the Budget. and ju ut 
the final determination, I am not clear on that. 

Phat type of thine Ala : ak” T WH] rie { 
down to a more definite basis as 1 e} 
(ctuallv. while my office in Alaska { \ 

Wor! \uthoritv, vou see, 1 epartment do 
given an Opportunity to | st. W hie] ae { | eed ! 

“rank| I do not always kne v how 1t1 ievtern ed. 

Mr. Frenincuuysen. Again, I should t k youn 
difficult time with any formula which would be equtt 
and which at the same time would apply to all 45 St 


Territories as well. 


( 


PION 
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In other words, someone suggested we have a flat grant per child. 
That certainly would not take into account the greatly increased 
expense in building a classroom in Alaska. You might get the short 
end of the stick in any overall Federal assistance program. 

Mr. Daror. That is correct. Perhaps a formula applicable to all 


the States would have to be adjusted. That is done, and we have 
had a very good relationship in regard to our Public Law 815 pro- 
gram, because there is a figure arrived at for the per pupil building 


cost figure for the Territory which is an adjusted figure in com- 
parison to the States. That figure, for example, under Public Law 
RID 1s 82.500 per student. which is the allow able building cost under 
Public Law 815. The type of formula used in determining need and 
in setting up building costs should be based on a Territory as a special 
project for Federal aid. That could be done very easily. I think 
a basic formula which would apply to the States could certainly 
have an adjustment factor to compensate for our building costs. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. If a general Federal assistance program were 
adopted, would you suggest that that should replace altogether the 
Public Works projects insofar as school construction goes? 

Mr. Daron. Well, that is a little difficult question for me to answer. 
I would say that the Alaska public-works program as it is now slated 
is definitely slated to go out. In fact, it was extended at this last. 
Congress for 4 years. So, it has a termination date within 4 years 
and the remaining $28 million would not fill our needs. Based upon 
the number of applications we could not get over about $4 million 
out of a total need of about $16 million. So, without the program 
definitely being reextended and a new limit put on it, that could not 
possibly apply. Then, again, I think that program for schools is not 
the best one, because it includes so many other types of projects such 
as streets, sewers, highways, and so forth. 

Mr. Frenincnvuysen. That is why I suggested, perhaps, a school 
should be excluded from the type of projects to be built as a general 
program of construction. 

Mr. Daror. Yes,sir. Ifa general program were instituted, I would 
SAV definitely that we eould do it. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. In regard to the capacity of the Territory to 
handle its own problems, you suggested that Congress would have to 
authorize a bond issue. Do you think they might tax some other 
source which. asa pl actical matter, is not reached because of the limita- 
tion under the organic act ? 

Mr. Daror. That is right. There was a discussion at the last legis- 
lative session of the Territory of a bill to memorialize Congress to ask 
for authority to issue $12 million in bonds for Territorial construction 
purposes. That fell by the wavside after analysis by people in the 
Territorial government, who felt that at the present time the burden 
of amortization of such a bond issue was a little beyond the capacity 
of the Territory to finance. 

When vou get into a discussion of the ability of the Territory to 
finance :tself, I think you have to clearly consider the high percentage 
of Federal land which is still held in a reserve status. You have to 
further consider the fact that as new industries come in, in order to 
attract the industries a tax-incentive proposition has to be allowed for 
the first 5 years, and in some cases for a longer period of time, and 
they are not placed on the tax rolls at full value in order to get them 


PORTE 
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in there, and during that period of time the burden on the Territory 
is great. As the Territory develops its resources, | think we will cer 
tainly be in a better position to handle our own affairs. As it stands 
now, the fact that we are actually a Federal stepchild and are in so 
many ways limited as to what can be done, I think the Federal aid 
definitely a necessity and must continue there for quite a while. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. Of course, you are getting considerable Fed 
eral aid of various types already. 

Mr. Daror. That is right. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. And what you have suggested yourself is that 
there is an untapped local capacity which, for practical reasons, is 
limited. I am wondering if there was any way in which that could 
be released by an authorization by Congress, if necessary, in order 
to have a bond issue either to cover school construction alone or for 
general purposes / 

Mr. Daror. Let us take, for example, some of the taxes which we 
have in the Territory: In the incorporated districts the property tax 
is high. It is high, not in the amount of mills levied, but it is high 
at the tax valuation. In other words, as I pointed out. in the Anchor 
age area property is assessed at 80 percent of its actual value. That 
isa high valuation. Then there is the sales tax. The sales tax is on 
a local option basis in Alaska. In other words, a city or a school dis- 
trict may vote a sales tax. Most of the larger ones charge their sup- 
port and part of their building obligations, as _ as a part of their 
current obligations, out of the sales tax. However, the Territorial tax 
revenues during the last year have depreciated inste: - of appreciating. 
They are going down a little | it. We also have a Territorial income 
tax, which is based on 10 percent of the Federal tax, which makes a 
substantial Territorial tax. Therefore, I believe, that as far as the 
Territory is concerned, we are making quite an extreme effort so far 
as financing our own obligations are concerned, especially when we 
point out that the enrollment has increased, for example, 128 percent 
in the last 5 years. I think we must remember that the burden of 
meeting the operating expense for that type of enrollment increase is 
in itself a very heavy burden for the Territory. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Why are building costs so terribly high in Alaska, 
Mr. Commissioner ? 

Mr. Daror. Well, when I first went to Alaska, I was amazed and 
many times said that I could not understand it, but when you get 
to looking further into it and see the fact that we have a very short 
building season in most areas of the Territory—it will be, probably, 
from the first of April or the middle of April to the middle of Octo- 
ber—that is one factor. You have high shipping costs in order to get 
your materials to the Territory; you have high labor costs in the 
Territory; the union scales in the Territory are very high. Those 
three factors, I think, are the main ones which contribute and, natur- 
ally, a contractor in figuring his job considers the short building 
season and the risk that he has in a possible shipping shutdown. A 
strike can tie us up very easily there. We have labor troubles and 
maybe a strike could tie us up very easily there. We can be taken ad- 
vantage of in those cases, because a waterfront strike or a labor strike 
ties things in a knot up there on construction projects. Naturally, 
when they bid on these projects, they look at that and that is all con- 
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Mr. Kearns. Mr. Metcalf ? 
Mr. Mercaur. Mr. Dafoe. in prebing for t =t untapped fur 


Vii I) the eentleman from New Jersey { ! re apout, | ih WoO 
dering if you have a court decision on that: hitation ¢ 
Mr. Darot There is considerable contu QO} to whether it a 
tually 20 mills or 30 mills. There are son lecisions that sav that 
the limit is actually 20 mills, but there ar veral others which savy it 
is 30 mills. However, it is mv understanding, according to the op 
that T have had rendered, that the 80 mills is a definite limitatio 
Mir. Mereaur. That is a familiar constitutional limitation nN dba 
of the constitutions of the Western States, and the weight of au 
thority, although there is a very definite plit, is that there is a 30 
mill lim tation on each n corpol ited area Kor ex imple, you m Sri 
have an elementary-school district or junior | wh-school district 


and a hieh-school district to each of whieh the 30 mills would pp 


As IT say, there isa verv di finite split of opinion, but tt miele he well to 
try to vet a hnterpret ition. if t] ey have not decided that it onl 
applies to the whole area 

Mr. DAKror. To wiv knowledge t has hot hee) cle dled Wn court, but 


the present Attorney General's opinion is that Cry Yanills s the limit 


If Vou gO into the Alaskan governmental organization and find out 
the way that school districts and cities and publhe-utility sehool dis 
tricts are set up, you can see that there is a cons lerable need for r 
vision of our laws. [T will grant that IT would be amone the first 
do that, but the 30-mill imitation for all purposes stands as it now Is, 


] 


and the school districts, tied as they are by a citv. counell, wi 


already needs streets and sewers al cl othe} thines, their Chances of 


vetting more than 


n 10 mills out of that levy are very remote. It is a 
Souree ot constant trouble mW the Territory. ‘1S far is that TORS, ma | 
am, personally, much against it and will do everything IT ean to eet rid 


of that. but that is what we are living with rie 
Mer. Frenincuuysen. Will the gentleman vield ? 
Mr. Mercatr. Yes, I will vield to the gentleman from New Jersey 


Mr. ry LINGHUYSEN | did not sugvest that there YAS ANV vast un 


tap) ec| fund ‘| hat was the ventieman from Mor tana’s ex} = Nh. | 
was merely indicating that the witness had pointed out that there were 
certain broad practical limitations below the act | « pacity oF the 
eommunities to provide fin a , | vA not ugeest ine threat t | ere 


not doine it to the best of their ability. 
Mr. Mi CALF. The vel t |e man from New Jersey Was sugvest oy tha 
there was an untapped capacity there. 


Mir. Frenincuuysen. The witness 1s the one who suge 1 jt He 
pointed out | a practical matter, that there are vario }«) ble y 
of raising more money for the Territory than had been raised, and he 


was the one who raised the subject. 

Mr. Mercanr. I pointed out a while ago that in the great State of 
New .Jerseyv there is a wav for them to follow the action of the State 
of Nevada and adopt non bling law. Phere is an untapped resource 

Mr. Frentneuuysen. Yes. and T said I thought it would be very 
unlikely for the State of New Jer ev to turn to that source of revenue 
for its edueational program 

Mr. Mercar. I wrote an opinion for the State of Montana on that 


very subject of the 30-mill limitation and I know that it might be 
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worthwhile to explore that as a means of getting additional revenue. 
Mr. Davror. I believe we are all clear on the fact that any change 
which alle is the oreal y ar “. ot course, subject to congressional 
approval, which is quite a definite factor to be considered. 
Mr. Kearns. I would like to mention to the members of the com- 


mittee who have vis ted Alaska aul d some ot our schools and libraries 


it the bases, and the city of Anchorage and the « ity of Fairbanks, 
that our boys up there w ho are in the mil tary service, when they have 
a 30-day leave accumulated, instead of trying to get back to the States, 
ind if they have any skills at all, they work that 30 days up there on 


the roads or in building construction, because the pay is quite lucrative 
al cd the \ make quite a bit of money ila i) day leave. 

Weare very glad to have had you with us this morning, Mr. Dafoe, 
and we appreciate your testimony. 

Mr. Daror. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Krarns. The next witness will be Mr. W. W. Trent, State 
superintendent of free schools, Charleston, W. Va. 

] might say | delayed calling on Vou, although you were second 
on the list, until the distinguished gentleman from West Virginia 
arrived. 

Mr. Battey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF DR. W. W. TRENT, STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
FREE SCHOOLS, CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


Dr. Trent. I am W. W. Trent, State superintendent of free schools 
of West Virginia. Those who pay taxes in West Virginia call that a 
misnomer in calling the schools free. If the schools were entirely free 
of cost. I suppose I would not be here this morning. 

L appreciate your waiting until Congressman Bailey came in. 

Mr. Kearns. I was interested in the term “free” schools. Is that 
a clause in the constitution ? 

Dr. Trent. That is in the constitution, sir. 

As I have spent the most of my life, that is, the part I have lived 
yet, as a teacher and educator, the last 2114 vears as State superin- 
tendent of free schools, I am particularly appreciative of this oppor- 
tunity of appearing before you in behalf of the children of West 
Virginia. 

In my life, I have seen the school system of West Virginia grow from 
isolated magisterial administratively independent systems to a great 
State and county system. I have known of the efforts made by our 
} eople for the maintenance of schools and the construction of school 
buildings. 

I came into the superintendency in the throes of the depression. 
In 1932 a tax limitation amendment was adopted by the people that 
reduced the income from ad valorem or profit taxes coming to the 
schools about two-thirds. That action transferred the cost from the 
local districts to the State. At the same time, in the same legislature, 
100 districts were reduced to 55 county districts. 

That constitutional limitation amendment required State aid. The 
State provided about $10,500,000. The counties were required to lay 
the maximum local tax, but with the maximum local tax and the State 
aid there were just sufficient funds to maintain the schools with noth- 
ing lefi for construction. 
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From 1932 to 1949 there was practically no school construction 
whatsoever. The schools were in the position of the boat that had 
enough steam to run the boat, but did not have e1 ough steam to run 


the boat and blow the whistle at the same time, and we had to deeice 
between the need of maintaining the schools and not constructing build 
ings or constructing buildings and failing to maintain the 

In 1949 the State made an appropriation of $10 million for the aid 
of the counties in the construction of schools. By the way, up to that 
time there was a 5 mills or 5 cents on the hundred dollars max m 
bonding capacity. In 1950, the people voted an amendment that 
permitted the schools only to tax an additional 3 mills, or 3 cents on 
the hundred dollars. With that permission, a few of the c t 1¢ 


voted bonds and with the $10 million aid from the State a number of 
schoolrooms were constructed, but not a sufficient number to replace 
buildings that were worn out, that had deteriorated in the 1 or 20 
years, and accommodate the increased enrollment. So 1952 found 
us far, far behind. 

Since 1952, bringing it up to the present time, or since 1950, out 


standing bonds have been voted in 16 of the counties pract ally to 
the limit of their bonding capacity. Ten counties, as you W il see 
at the bottom of page 2 ¢ f the manuscript I name 3 of them only 

10 counties that have a bonding capacity of less t i SHOO.00—W irt 
County, $192,693; Tucker County, $31 t.610—those counties have made 
no construction in the last 20 years because they did not have the 
capacity and revenue required for maintaining the schools. ihe 
larger counties—and I name a few of them and call particular attet 


tion to Kanawha County—Kanawha County bonded itself recently for 
$9,125,000. It has a capacity left to bond of less than $3 million 


$2,556,000. ‘The need at the present time to accommodate the schools 
ana complete the present structures, is pract cally $2 million. Lhe 
bonding capacity of the county remaiming, as you notice under 


Kanawha County, is less than $3 million. Our present need would call 
for the use of all the bonding capacity, for tying up all of the possible 
revenues for the next 20 years, leaving nothing for increased enroll 
ment in the next 5 vears. Kanawha County increased 101,102 pupils 
over the first month last year. The officials there estimate the increase 


will continue at about 1000 a year and ind yea t is estimated there 
will be 5,000, with no money whatsoever to take ie of the additional 
5,000 children. 

If we do not vet help from. some other source, 1 it county mnt 
many other counties of the State must continue half-day sessions, the 


use of portable buildings, and continue overcrowding 
Harrison County. in which Congressman Bailey lives. or used to 


live, has hot bon led because of certain influence .. it h isa honda 1g 
capacity of nearly 85 million. ‘The most of its buildings were cor 
structed in 1875 to 1950; therefore the most of them are old and unsafe. 
To replace the old building .or modernize the old buildin rs, if is est 
mated would cost S87 million, and to construct a few additional build 
ines due to the migration from rural to urban communities est 


if 
mated would cost Sd00,000, makine an estimated need in Harrison 
County of $7,500,000, 
Mr. Baitey. Let me interrupt at that point. Their total bonding 
capacity, as I notice here, is $4,700,000. 
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Dr. Trent Phat ist total bonding apacity. I was making a 

erence betwee! hem bone renpneltV and thre r need. Their need 

S700 000, 

\hy RELINGHUYSEN. \ t re their plans for t e use of their un 

4 eae ; 

1) RENT i CY pa ( g 

\I ih RELINGHUYSI Are t plat ww to bond themselves / 

11 {REN Thi to I believe e\ nid aft thev hada 
lit nore ( tive 

Mir. FReELINGHUYSEN. 7] \ ive an mes st SD millon. 
Do not they plan te tha 

1) TREN’ ( ert el ! r eVE 1 { Y DOS \\ th 
{ ( | C4 gel Su bec La hey might 
get that over. \s ( oressman Bailey pointed out, their need is 
about $7,500,000, and the bonding capacity is less than 85 million, 
lea i differ e to be ( 1 oO ed. o1 L'sS¢ 

\j FRELINGHUYSEN. Granted that the needs mav be ereater than 

( ( Liner pacity, let ul ume for th momen that ho veneral 
Fede assistance 1s going to be eranted to Harrison County, or 
the State, does that mean that because of some local situation no 
ndvantage Is gomg to be taken of the bonding capacity of that amount ¢ 


‘ } t ] 
\\ tno attempt he bade b the community to meet its own needs ? 


Dr. Trent. Well, attempts have been made, but certain powers and 


luences are such that thev have pre ented the iitemipts. Perhaps 
when they have to put a number of children in portable buildings 
md chicken COOPs al cd ti nes oF that [vpe, we tight bring them to 
e position of vo rb ct 


Mr. Frevincnuysen. That sounds to me like a local situation. 


There are certain thing we cannot do mn the Wa of the Federal 


Dr. Trent. I agree with that: but matching of funds, I think, 
would enable those in Harrison County who favor bonds. to have 
honds voted by the people. If it Was on a JODO ba RS | think 
Har n County could be taken care of very nicely 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. If the people of their own community do not 
have Interest enough Ih their own children tO use up their bonding 


Capacity, ] do not ee why the National Government should provide 
the incentive for them to eet out of the rut. 

Dr. Trent. They we ld be given an incentive f the schools were 
given aid like vocational rehabilitation and road 

Mir. Frevinenvuyser. T would like to say if there is no incentive 
on the part of the citizens of the community to do something for 


their own I) dren. Wa hay eTON IS not gone to solve its problem. 
If they do not have enough interest in Harrison Countv—and mavbe 
t] e)\ have Sole particular reason for their not using’ their bonding 
capnelt I do not see why the Federal Government should come 
lo) val (| Sa \ “Here, you are acting like children and are not con- 
sidering the welfare of your own children: Jet us do something 
vbout it.” 


Dr. Trent. Your statement has elements that apply just as well to 
hospital construction in Harrison County, and vet vou vive mat hing 


money : ! woul 


do apply just as well to roads, and you match money 
for road But you do not match money for schools. You are 
sacrificing the schools and not @iving an incentive. And I refer to 








Premera: 
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vocational aid—that is very fine, indeed. — I verv ¢ 
apy '¢ printiol tor vocation | ectucarion. by il Ie ie} il rove 


ment matches 50 or 60 percent. 


Mir. FReELINGIIUYS You are @lvine me 


aid to school construction T have heard { Yi \ \ iN 
are going to sit ba until we get some One from the Fed 
Government, and are not going to raise a finger to help 

Dr. Trent. You are speaking of this one county, m 

Mir. Barney Will the eentlemar Vit ci ¢ I eu vive the centh 
some informatio ibout it. 

Mr. Freninauuysen. I would be glad either from the witness or 
Mr. Bailes to vet an answer, 

Mr. Battery. The situation the doctor describing in this part 


lar county is that the COUNTY has been troubled by some large ul 
ties who do not want to face increased taxes and it has simply bee} Hh 
possible for them to vote a bond issue because of the influet ce of those 
utilities that block the program. 

Mr. Frenineautvysenr. I would like to hear more about a situation 


where th o1e\ utilities cal block What the tuxpnvers of the community 
want done to solve the educational problems of their own e¢| aren. 
Mr. Mer \LF. Are not vou aware of the political facts of life 


l ] 


Mr. Freeincutysen. We do not have anything of that kind 
Jersey; IT can tell you that. Maybe you do not have enough Republi 
ecnans down there. 

Dr. Trent. Let me refer to my statement. You will note there are 
16 counties that have bonded themselves almost to thei apacity. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. But it is a peculiar situation where private 
colipanies are preventing the construction of school build nes h one 
of yvour own counties. 

Dr. Tr N'l We would be happs ror you to make the money ava 
able and hold it within any treasury whatsoever, not release it for 
Harr SO County, until it votes bonds. 


Mir. FRELINGHUYSEN. \oain I <e@ NO reason why they noua ot 
ahead and vote bonds without waiting for Washineton to come along 


and entice them to vote bonds and withhold Federa] money until they 
do. I do not think it is for Washington to say to Harrison County 
what it has to do. . . 
Dr. Trenr. I refer to Harrison County. Kanawha County is the 


l 


wealthiest county in the State. Its bonding Capa It\ will not meet its 
needs by much more than half, 

Mr. Frenineuuysen. Well Harrison County is not meeting the 
needs with what they have. 

Di. Tri NT. It is the poor counties I refer to. Wirt ¢ OUNTY has a 
bonding capacity of less than $200,000 which will permit them to build 
not more than a 4- or 5-room building. 

Mr, FReELINGHUYSEN, I can understand the problems of the poor 
counties, but I do not understand the problem of a county, mm the face 
of your own figures, that can meet most of its own needs and Is not lift 
Inge a finer ry as I understan al, to meet any of those needs. What pos 
sible argument is that for Federal assistance 4 

Dr. Trent. You will note those lists were provided by the West 
Virginia Chamber of Commerce. I do not defend Harrison County, 
but I reported it as an extreme in order to be fair and present all 
sides. 
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Mr. Frevincuvuysen. But, again, what we are interested in is what 
is the proper role for the Federal Government. Do you believe, Dr. 
Trent, as a basic question, that the pr imary responsibility in this ‘field 
rests on the community and the State? 

Dr. Trent. I think the United States Government has a great in- 
terest and obligation for the public schools of the whole country. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. If we should grant that, do you believe the 
local community and the State, have the primary obligation to solve its 
own problems in this field ? 

Dr. Trent. Yes; I will agree with that in part. But I do think 
there should be some incentive for the schools, as well as for roads 
and hospitals. 

Mr. Frevinciiuysen. Incentive is all very well, but the unmet needs 
of a community’s own children are a basic _ ntive. If we are not 


going or vet an understanding in support ot program at the loeal 
level. Washington is not going to solve West Virginia’s problems. 


Dr. oe nr. Your statement, sir, ought to hold for all the others— 
roads, hospitals, and health. 

Mr. FReLINGHUYSEN. You are saying because there is a government 
in Washington that does something for hospitals and roads, you 
should have it also for schools. I am not saying we should not have 
Federal] assistance for the cons truetion ot schools. I am saying 
what seems obvious to me, if our basic approach in this educational 
field has not been changed, that the panies responsibility rests with 
the community. 

Dr. Trent. I do not believe the schools should be made the step- 
child of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Frepincuuysen. What are you suggesting about Harrison 
County, as an example, of why they are not doing more ¢ 

Dr. ‘TRENT. Congressman Bailey vave vou the reason. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. That seems like a very inadequate reason 
to me. 

Mr. Bainey. I will give you maybe a little more adequate reason. 
When we passed the airpo rt appropriation made by Congress, $22 
million appropriated at an last minute of the last session of C ongress, 
calling for an extens ive airport there, the county voted for a special 
bond issue for their share of matching money for building the airport. 
Now is there anv reason to believe if the same inducement is offered 
by the Federal Government for education, that they would not carry 
their share just like they did for building the airport ? 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. They certainly should want to get it and they 
certainly should not hold back because they expect this support from 
Washington. 

I am not saving it would not produce oreat results. but as I under- 
stand nothing has been done. 

Mr. Battey. Well, they match the Federal Government for hospital 
beds and they match for highw: Ly needs, 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. That is not any excuse for the community not 
to meet its own responsibilities. 

Have any classrooms been built by Harrison County ? 

Mr. Batiry. I will say to the ge ntleman that at one time I was con- 
nected with the schools of Harrison County, and back from 1918 to 
1922 or 1923 we built four large high schools, and that is the end of 
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ee 


any extensive construction in the county since, I believe, back in the 


early twenties. 


Dr. Trent. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Battey. That is when the Bridgeport, Roosevelt, Washington 
Irving, and Victory High Schools were erected. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. There has been no building of high schools in 
Harrison County since then ¢ 

Dr. Trent. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. And they have no plans for building them ? 

Dr. Trenr. Congressman Bailey gave you the reason for Harrison 
County not voting bonds. 

Mr. Frevincnuysen. Well, I do not understand that reason at all. 
Are you planning on building new classrooms in Harrison County 4 

Dr. Trent. They are not able to build, unless they vote a bond issue. 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. Well, they have the capacity, they have the 
ability. 

Dr. Trent. They have half of the ability. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. They have the ability to meet some of the 
needs of that county. Is not that true, Dr. Trent 4 

Dr. Trent. That is correct. 

Mr. FreLInGuuysen. And they are not meeting any of the needs 
and have no plans for meeting any of the needs ¢ 

Dr. Trent. They have plans on part of the school people, but the 
plans are defeated by the utilities and the big interests that seem to 
control. 

Mr. Frenincuuysen. Have you had a vote on whether or not bonds 
should be issued ? 

Mr. Battry. Yes, we have. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. And the vote was turned down by the people 
of the county, Dr. Trent ? 

Dr. Trent. I do not believe I can answer that question. Maybe Con- 
gressman Bailey can. 

Mr. Barney. I can answer it. There have been five attempts to bond 
the county. 

Mr. Frenincuuysen. Now is that a democratic process, or not ¢ 

Mr. Battery. Certainly it doesn’t work when somebody has it within 
his power to prevent democrae Vv working. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. If there have been 4 or 5 votes on the question 
of bonds and they have been turned down, it seems to me that the 
people of the county are not fulfilling their obligation to their own 
children. Will you agree? 

Mr. Barry. You prob: ably do not understand the sort of utilities we 
are talking about. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. I certainly do not. 

Mr. Batey. They employ the other people. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. And do you mean they say “You do what we 
want, or else?” 

Mr. Battery. I am afraid that is about it. 

Dr. Trent. We say the same inducement ought to be offered to the 
children as a value to education, as you offer to roads and even airports. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. But that is no excuse for a community not 
to meet its responsibilities, if you agree that the primary responsibil- 
ity rests with the folks in that particular community. 
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Dr. Trenr. I think it rests both on the Federal Government and the 
State, and particularly the Federal Government to use so much of the 
tiXe they collect which other e could be used by the county. 

Mr. Frenincuuysen. Do you think the Federal Government should 
{ 00 percent behind the school building program in Flarrison 


Cou t\ und do the entire ny! 
Dr. Trent. W ire not suggesting that 
Mr. Frenincuvysen What are you suggesting 
Trent. Fifty percent State aid and 50 percent Federal—50-50. 
Mr. Ri LINGHUYSEN Why - ould hot Llarrison County do, to the 


/ 


/ 


t of t Cape fv. 1s hysa ye 


Mal 
I 


w 


Dr. Trent. I think it should. 

Mr. Frenincuvysen. Then it might well not be 50 percent that the 
kKederal Government would have to put up to give adequate schools to 
Harrison ¢ ounty. A 
true ¢ 

Dr. Trent. I have not applied my brief to Harrison County. 

Mr. FrRELINGHUYSEN. Neither have [. 


rain, | base that on your own figures. Is not that 


Dr. Trent. I cited it as the othe example. 

And now. if IT may, I would like to report on the United States sur 
vey in the State asa whole. At present, there are needed 1,580 class 
to replace overcrowded rooms, 

Mr. Frevincuuysenx. Do you have the figure of how much of that 


comes from Harrison County / 


rootks 


Dr. Trent. I do not have that broken dow) The second phase of 
the survey has not been completed, but on the firs phase this is not 
broken down by counties the state asa whol needs, to reheve over 
crowding, 1.580 classrooms and, to replace old buildings, 1.243—a total 


of 2.823 classrooms. 

Now pre jer ted on the basis of that survey, the needs in 1960 for in- 
reased enrollment « niv. not considering any additional replacements 
hecessary, are 942 classrooms. The total in 1960 classrooms is 3.765. 
The est mated cost at S31.s800 pel classroom, including all of the furni- 
ture and equipment, is $119 million plus. 

Mr. Frenincuuysen. Doctor, I should ike at your convenience to 
have a breakdown of those figures, as to what part is represented by 
Harrison County. 

Dr. Trent. In classrooms ? 

Mr. Frevuinguuysen. In classrooms. showing the present shortage 
and the estimated needs 

Mr. Bartey. Mr. Chairman, at this time let me say at the conclusion 
of the testimony of Dr. Trent I would like to ask that the survey made 
for the State of West Virginia, which will include Harrison County. 
e made a part of the record. ; 

Mr Ky \RNS. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(There was no objection. ) 

Dr. Trenr. The total bonding capacity of the counties is $59 mil- 
lion pl iS. Were all that bonding capacity to be availed of, there 
would be $59,120,539. But that is impossible, since each county 
finances its own school system. So really the bonding capacity of the 
respective counties in there is a percentage of that figure. But to as- 
sume that the $60 million could be used, with the needed $119 million it 
leaves a need, estimated, of $60 million, approximately, for the con- 
struction of classrooms as of 1960. 
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In addition to the classrooms, there are new sites and other improve 
ments that cost 3 or 4+ million; so the money that is not in sight, 
not to be available, is about 864 million. 

Mr. Battery. Would you mind putting into the record the situat 
as it exists at the present time’ You pre jected it to 1969, 


Dr. Trent. It is in my statement: in fact all of the figures I an 
giving are in my brief and Tam not using the brief but am peaking 
from notes. 


Since 1952, there has been spent in the counties S25.321.000—t 
relieve overcrowding, 672 classrooms, and to meet increased enro 
ment. 400 classrooms. These were built in those counties that had 
bond issues principally. Many others would have voted bonds if 
their bonding capacity had been sufficient to relieve their need 

Coming to the State’s effort: In 1949 the State appropriated s10 
million. In that same year it provided for maintenance and opera 
tion $37 million plus, making a total of more than S47 million pro 
vided by the State in the year 1949, 

In 1952-53, the State provided for maintenance and operatiol 
$46.144.845: in 1953-54 850.159.7743, covering about 63 percent of 
entire cost of maintaining schools in West Virginia. 

Mr. Bartey. Mr. Chairman, I think the record should show that 
that is the State’s contribution toward the Operation of the schools. 

Dr. Trent. That is right. On the basis of my belief that the 
Federal Government should have a share in educating the children 
of the country and on the data submitted in this brief indicating 
that West Virginia has reached practically the point of diminishing 
returns in taxes, I am respectfully requesting this committee to ree 
ommend to the Congress of the United States an appropriation that 
would provide aid for the construction of school buildings for the 
various States of the Union. 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you, Commissioner. We are certainly very 
happy to have you here from the great State of West Virginia, and 
Inasmuch as the ranking minority member of the committee, Mr. 
Bailey, comes from your great State, | am going to reverse the routine 
quest l¢ nine and ask Mr. Bailey to take the floor at this time. 

Mr. Baitey. Dr. Trent, how long have you been superintendent of 
schools of West Virginia ¢ 

Dr. Trent. Since March 1933—about 2114 years, 

Mr. Baitey. You are well aware, then, of the situation that has 
developed in the State of West Virginia, as it has in other State =. 
in the increasing need for school construction / 

Dr. Trent. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baitry. How many of those counties you enumerated do not 
have sufficient bonding capacity to meet their current school needs in 
school construction and to maintain and provide for the operation 
of their schools 4 

Dr. Trent. On page 2 of the brief I have listed the bonding capaci 
ties of about 10 or 12 communities. 

Mr. Bartey. Out of 55 communities, then, from 10 to 12 could not 
meet their needs without additional bonding capacity ¢ 

Dr. Trent. There are 10 of them that have a bonding capacity 
of less than $500,000, and $500,000 in these days will not construct 
more than 1 building. 


§3813—i54 10 
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Mr. Battery. How many communities did you say had bonded to 
their limit ¢ 

Dr. TreNT. Sixteen of them—practically to the limit. 

Mr. Battery. Sixteen have bonded to the limit? 

Dr. ‘rent. Almost to the limit. 

Mr. Battery. Then you have a total of approximately 26 of the 55 
counties that are either bonded to capacity, or whose bonding capacity 
is not sufficient to meet their needs? 

Dr. Trent. That is correct. 

Mr. Battery. Now would you suggest that the committee consider 
a matching proposal for the St: ites, or what is your thought on the 
idea that we make an appropriation and make grants out of it, not 
fixing any maximum or minimum in the Federal appropriation, but 
depending upon the submission of State plans showing the situation 
as it exists ina State at that time? 

Dr. Trent. When $10 million was appropriated by the West Vir- 
ginia Legislature, my recommendation was an outright grant for 
giving to each county up to $75,000, and the remainder of it would 
be made available for matching on condition that the counties would 
raise a specified amount of money based on the tax rate. 

Mr. Battery. Since the State legislature has gone into the field of 
making appropriations and setting a precedent of making appropria- 
tions to assist counties in school construction, is it not reasonable to 
believe if the Federal Government made money available that the State 
would also join with the local school districts in providing construction 
money ¢ 

Dr. Trent. It is my belief it would; yes. 

Mr. Baitey. Then there would be an incentive that would, cause 
the State to make direct appropriations for construction so as to help 
particular counties that are already bonded to capacity, or that do 
not have suflicient bonding capacity to meet their needs ¢ 

Dr. Trent. Unquestionably that is true, I think. 

Mr. Baitey. A part of the State appropriation you were permitted 
to use in meeting particularly bad situations where they were unable 
to finance themselves ¢ 

Dr. Trent. The outright grant took care of part of that, Congress- 
man Bailey, and the remainder of it was available when the counties 
would raise the funds equal to the amount represented by the special 
tax named in the bill. 

Mr. Battery. Now do you see any reason why the Federal Govern- 
ment should hesitate to provide funds for school construction in a 
State like our own where the industry of the State is controlled by 
nonresident corporations that have milked West Virginia almost dry 
of its natural resources and created more millionaires, probably, in 
New York, Pittsburgh, and some of the other cities than the resources 
of any other State ¢ 

Dr. Trenr. I have considered that as a basis of our claim for Fed- 
eral aid; that much of the wealth of the State is in other States and 
we ought to have back a part of that wealth. 

Does that answer your "question f 

Mr. Battey. That, I think, answers my question. 

I want to sienna the doctor for the effort he has made over the 
past 20 years as State superintendent of schools to correct some of 
these situations. West Virginia, I think, has made remarkable strides 
ineducation. Even though they may have some counties that are lag- 
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ging, the overall situation in the State and the effort made by the 
people of West Virginia is far greater than that made in some of the 
other States. I think we made a forward step when we combined 
100 and some school districts into 55 county communities. 

We have had a State-aid program that provides in some counties as 
much as 92 percent of the total cost of education and probably a mini 
mum of 40 percent in the wealthier counties. We have a standard for 
maintaining the schools and we have standard salaries uniform all 
over the State. 

A lot of that we failed to find in other States in which we collected 
data and which I visited as a member of a subcommittee. [ think our 
State has done remarkably well. 

Dr. Trent. The county unit has equalized tax rates throughout the 
county and equalized the school term, and made available schoo] op 
portuni ties to practic rally every boy and girl of high-school age in the 
county. And, as Congressman Bailey said, in one county the State 
provides about 90 percent of the cost of maintenance and operation. 
That is under the equalization program. 

Mr. Batmtzy. And if ae is any construction to take place in that 
county, that is going to have to be supplied either by the State or the 
Federal Government, because they only have the taxing capacity to 
handle about 8 percent of their operation cost ¢ 

Dr. Trent. I believe that is the case. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Commissioner, | want to say Iam very happy to 
have Cleveland |Mr. Bailey] as my colleague in Congress. He | 
certainly manifested + a keen interest in education since I have been 
here, and it isa eaaitata to work with him and I am sure the people 
of West Virginia should be complimented, 

Dr. Trent. Iam very happy to have you say that. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Frelinghuysen ? 

Mr. FreLInGuuyseN. I have no questions. I just want to compli 
ment Dr. Trent on his presentation of the pressing problems in the 
creat State of West Vi irginia, 

Dr. Trent. Thank you. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Elliott? 

Mr. Exuiorr. You have been superintendent of education since 
1932 in West Virginia? 

Dr. TRENT. 1933 

Mr. Exxtorr. And during that time you have had the building of 
schools financed by PWA first and then by WPA; you have had the 
program of aid to federally impacted areas— 

Dr. Trent. Almost nil. 

Mr. Battery. There is only « me district in that. 

Dr. Trent. And that is for maintenance ; ind operation only. Under 
W PA the re were some st ‘hool buile lings qui alified, 

Mr. Exsiorr. | want to ask you if, based upon your experience of 
those 2114 years as the chief school officer of West Virginia, you have 
any fear of Federal control if, in the en: Wc “i nt of Federal-aid legis 
lation. we channel it through the Office of Education and through the 
chief school officers of the States? 

Dr. TRENT. Absolutely ho fear on schoolhouse construction, and 
almost as strong a statement on other Federal aid if the laws are 
properly worded and the State is safeguarded. Absolutely no fear 
on schoolhouse construction, which is a problem that is being discussed. 
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These classrooms were constructed largely in the counties that issued bonds. 
Other counties would likely have bonded themselves had the bonding capacity 


been sufficient to meet their needs 


To the question why does not the State of West Virginia give larger support to 
the public schools and construct its own buildings, my answer is that it could 
al I believe would, were some of the revenue sources released to it that are now 
used by the Federal Government Many believe that under the present taxing 
conditions, ' Virginia has reached the point of diminishing returns on tax 
rates In 1940 the Sta provided $10 million as aid to counties for the construe 
tion of school buildings nd 837,178,344 for maintenance of schools For the year 
952-538 it provided for 1 ntenance and operation of schools, $46,144,845; for 

4, SHOL159,743 fhe total for the biennium was $96,304,588 


apparent, too, that the county districts are making a maximum effort 





rd the support of schools and construction of buildings. I have already 
referred to the bonded indebtedness and to the bonding capacities of the respec 
tive counties In 1953-54, 30 counties were levying money for debt services, 
13 of which had outstanding bonds under the tax-limitation amendment rhirty 
four counties had excess levies, 20 of which had the full 50-percent maximum. 
The ier 10 counties levied almost the full 50 percent. Counties that do not 
have special excess levies could produce for their use a total of only $2,785,299 
more than they now have 
On the belief, which is supported by the data herein presented, that the counties 
and 1 State of West Virginia cannot within reasonable measures or possible 


resources mmaintain adequate school terms with prepared teachers and, at the 
same time, finance the construction of sufficient buildings to house adequately the 
pupils of the State, which number is increasing annually, I am respectfully 


requesting your committee to recommend to Congress that Federal aid be pro- 


vided for West Virginia and other States that need funds for the construction 


of ele entary and seco! dary school buildings. 

Mr. Krarns. At this time we would like to call as the next witness 
Mrs. Allegra Saunders, member of the State board of education, and 
Mrs. Lucy Auld, staff member of the State department of education, 


( ‘olorado. 


STATEMENTS OF MRS. ALLEGRA SAUNDERS, MEMBER OF STATE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION, AND MRS. LUCY AULD, STAFF MEMBER 
OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, COLORADO 


Mrs. Saunpvers. I am Mrs. Allegra Saunders. of Denver, Colo.., 
and with me from the department of education is Mrs. Luey Auld. 
If I may be permitted, we would like, first of all, from the great 
State of Colorado, to extend to you from the little capital of the 
West, chosen by the action of the man who is President, our thanks. 
Mr. Kearns. Thank you. I hope he is having a better time than we 
are. 

Mrs. Saunpers. We have prepared our brief based on the figures 
from the school facilities survey. and | believe you have copies. I 
would like to give you a very few brief remarks, however. 

Just before that, I would like to remind you gentlemen that we rep- 
resent a State which is a State of many contrasts. We have many 
mountains within our State: rural schools on rural roads sometimes 
are inaccessible. By contrast, we have many new industries that have 
come into Colorado. We have by great contrast lands which have 
been declared in the drought area and have requested, because of it, 
l’ederal funds for those sources. 

Colorado, percentagewise, is the fourth fastest growing State in 
the Union, only exceeded by Arizona, Nevada, and Florida. Increased 
birth rates, migration into the State, population shifts, have contrib- 
uted to these factors. 
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Since 1946, Colorado’s birth rate has exceeded the national aver 
Over 38,000 births were recorded in 1953 as compared with 21,000 in 
1940. 

Based on statistics, Colorado’s sc] 
385.000—an increase of 116,000 from the current school vear. 

During the 1953-54 school year there were 10.000 children attend 


100l populat on by 1960 will be 
] 
| 


ing the publie schools on double or split sessions Jasedl on fie 
the school facilities survey in 1952, 1.675 classrooms were needed 
relieve overcrowding, or more thar 0.000 schoolel loa necrowded Lo 


present facilities than should have been. Seven hundred and ninet 


eight classrooms were needed to house pupil enrol] nt mereases, 1.444 
classrooms needed to replace obsolete school buildings. Colorado will 
need 4,735 classrooms by 1959, at a cost of over $170 million and will 
lack over $15 million to complete the total school building needs by 
that time. 

We would like to assure you ventlemen that Col rado S li yy 
many attempts, making every eflort to meet these situations. Colo 


rado’s total bonded indebtedness has more than tripled in 9 year 

expenditures for capital outlay have increased more than 30 times in 
the past 10 years. In 1945, it stood at $78 million, as compared to 
the present total of over $234 million. ‘The sharp increase is due to 
the issuance of bonds voted by the taxpayers throughout Colorado to 
finance needed school buildings, municipal buildings and ¢ 
provements. This, too, has been an Important contributing 


ther lh 
factor to 
the greatest building boom in Colorado’s history. The school dis 
trict indebtedness today is almost eight times greater than the district 
debt of 1945. : 

The total of $21 million in new bonds voted by taxpave 
cities and school districts In 1953 was for school-dist t bO Is, CO inty 
school bonds, and municipal bonds 

There is a wide variation among the several counties in Colorado 
with respect to the amount of assessed valuation of taxable property 
back of each pupil. Even computed at the county level, the richest 
county has more than 17 times the ability of the poorest county ih thts 
respect. The State is making an atts pt to correct the problei f this 
wide variation by providing more adequate school districts. In 1949 
Colorado had 1.800 school districts. Today there are less than 1.13 

Regarding the economy: All of the mountain counties withn 
State depend solely upon a mining company, and some of these showed 
a population loss in the last decade. I) the aoTICl ltural areas some 
counties have lost. while others show an increase 

As I have stated to you, Lama member of the Colorado State Board 
of Education—an elected member. It is the feeling of the Colorado 
State board that the school-construction crisis can be partially solved 
by the Federal Government prov ding some type of sound leg slation 
which would grant support for the construction of public elementary 
and secondary school building a program which would be operate 
administratively, through the State educational agencies ¢ f each re 
spective state. 

And if I may speak as one member of the board. I feel quite sure we 
feel that we do have a problem, and we are stating our problem, and 
we are looking to the Federal Government for some assistance, and our 
feeling, of course, as stated by those who have appeared before me, is 
that while we are looking for Federal aid we want no Federal control. 
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Then, if I mav conclude, Colorado, a State from the West, 1s a very 
proud State. Weare an independent group of people. We will con 
1 fotrv to meet thre prot e 1 : e have rm ed here - vet we! ave been 
taught to look toward tl] erent body of the United States Govern 

ent to share oul problems: to look to vou for some ot the answers, 

Vir. KEARNS. Thank vou, M Saunders. Mrs \uld, do you have 

tement to make ? 


Mrs. Acip. I would like to make just a few statements on our lmita 


ot bonded indebtedn 

We are limited in the vario tricts to a certain percentage of om 
bonding valuation. We found that in 1952 we reaunired S121.177.500 
fo. c ool con tructio} tiie hond ney capacity \ ould produce at hat 

me S4 1 POAS nM) 1} other \ ords n LO5Y2 the ad tricts lack ra S19, 

) 4 1} } 
SS83.500 bond he capacity to meet the building needs. 

| ech eounty - limited by statute to a cel ain amount. and If yyyust 


mate at least an 8-mill levy in that county locally Then each district 
must make a 7-muill levy mn each district, with the exception of the 
» INTO. 

. In 1931 we 


ess than SS8O00,000 for our schools coming from the State. That 


countyv union hioh schoo] | StTricts, which we WV il] hot 
We are doing the verv best we can on the local ley 

had | 

dil not come from taxation, but it came from the income from the 

publie school fun l. 


el 


Today, at the last session, our State legislation appropriated S12 
millon to help eur schools, so we have come from less than S800.009 
In 1931 up to $12 million, so far as the State upport is coneerned, — I 
refer there to what was allocated bv the State leg slaturve in 1954 

Colorado has worked hard to bring its schools up. We are sparsely 
settled in many areas There are ranches there which contain 300,000 
or 350,000 acres of land on 1 ranch. You could set the State of 
Marviland down in one of our counties and then turn around and 
have to hunt for it. That is the difference in the size of our counties, 
as compared with yours. 

We also have the mountainous areas. We have had railroads pulled 
out because of the automobile that has come inh. , 

We still have 89 million or more to pay on the tunnel, whi h serves 
the whole Nation, hecause we are becoming the little capital of the 


West, as vou know. 


xo we have made, through all of our efforts, the biggest effort we 
could for State support. We have been \ ry fortunate In our voca 
tional edueation: first under the Smith-Hughes Act, and now under 
t hie (reorge Barden Act. Howeve r, we do that ona matching basis. 
If this must be on a matchine basis Colorado will meet the need. 

Mr. 1 ARNS., Thank you I happened to speak out at Denver at 
your great mining convention a vear or two ago, and they told me 
that if they could open up the gold mines and sell gold for more than 
3) an ounce they would have all the money they need for schools. 


Mrs AULD. Yes. but Was! ! ton says we cannot do it. 


Mr. Kearns. Washington says vou cannot do it 


~ 


| ere ss one other question | should like tO is} here I have re 


eelved a statement from the Gove rnor whi h spavs you need SSS) mil 
hon to put every ehild in 4 olorado under a school root. If vou had 


alt of that money from the Federal Gi vernment, do you think vour 


State could meet the ch illenge and get the additional $42.5 million ? 
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Mrs. Saunpbers. I could not answer. sir. as to how our leg iture 
would act. 
Mr. Ky ARNS, We are not a k ng vou to commit the State of Ce ) 


rado, but vou can give vour OW Oplhiol 

Mis. SaunNpers. | would feel that Colorado woul ike a vreat 
el rt to do so \W rit ( lk or not L could ne 

Mir. KEARNS. You think it would be ! ( Ve ' ( I 
bhi ev Wa CocruwWs. Oney \ i] hy Vou ) a i> a) ( ( 
( 11 / 

NI Saunvers. I feel it would be ( ( 

Mi INEARNS. I thi tha Ohe Of | { c ( il | 
hore ere a role. CC | the State then. thie 

ni \ cl y ta ive of t lly ( es | 

| the cominittee nitist ( - lel eval lless o | Hat 
of anv State in the Union It is somethine we must msidel 

M Auxp. I tl if such a thing should con bal ( 
IOs? Ve Ohimittees of thie Ol tituet - the Ce id | 
tional Asse ition would build a fire ter thie Oatltalls of e oel 
tors i Re PSC] iT1VeE until t Y I Lrie ee We 1h { 
vhat he G \ Nieht \ rule LV 

Mr. I RNs. That is a oe 0d statement but OU Shi i ( 
member that it the Tlouse of Rep sentatives that n ruil 
money \}] he Sen te doe approve or relect Hye we co 

Tas At ) Wi \ ¢ ila hot ie the Senha ay ) We ild | l 

ler the Hou ol ep ( atives and the Ss t 

Mr. I N ihank yo Mr. Elhott / 

Mr. Exutorr. I have no qu Mir. Chairma Lado w 
I have enjoyed very much the presentation m 
certainly feel that if this message of need for Ameri u hool 
dren is carried to the people ft Ameri somehow or other we it 
the problem. 

Mr. Kear r. M If 

Mir. Merceaus Viv. Cha i 0, ha 7 presel 

| Ww aqerouwt\ WW cal tell} WW re thie t if tiie stile i 
bution come from a \ f tax ( 

M Lunp. Our sources are the publ ol fi 
is tl Meow Prom the ot fund \ WAS ( ly] ed 
tl if 11 i ror l veal 

i | \\ ¢ iVe t | app ) i ) ( | | ( ( 7 ‘ 
eo sit re | ‘ | l } ‘ i? «) | i \ 
‘ erta ! Our | ( I oe 

( ay (| ' Sol | { \ ( ( Wie 
the last re aw band Phat lon o differ I 
I rt of it ‘ tot sta | eS TOT oul 

Mi M ( 1.1 it) 1 | 0 sii owl ( 

Mii AuLp. N the | (di) | \ re al ( 
lt es W Lie ] ! ‘e I 1 « ( i! ee | sstiut 
cro t thr publ 0] 1? l Ss TT nad, fe Ob, 


Mr. Mereaur. It all goes into the public ol fund? 

Mrs. Auup. For the State land. 

Mr. Mercaur. This $12 million is just out of the general fund, raise 
hy general faxation 
“Mrs. Auntp. Out of general taxation: Vi 
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Mr. Mercatr. Then on the local level you have your school funds 
raised by property taxes / 

Mrs. Auip. By a property tax; yes. 

Mr. Kearns. In parting I wish to say if the men in Colorado are 
as smart as the women they have sent here to appear before this com- 
mittee you will be in good shape. 

Mrs. Saunpers. Thank you. It has been a pleasure to appear here. 

Mr. Kearns. It was very nice to have you. 

(The statement submitted for the record is as follows :) 


COLORADO SCHOOL LUILDING SITUATION—TESTIMONY PRESENTED BY COLORADO 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, DENVER 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Colorado, percentagewise, is the fourth fastest growing State in the Union. 

Colorado’s school population by 1960 will be 385,000, an increase of 116,000 
from the 1953-54 school year. 

Colorado's birthrate, since 1946, has exceeded the national average, 

Colorado will need 4,735 more classrooms by 1959. 

These 4,735 classrooms will house 127,938 students. 

At least 1144 million square feet of school buildings will be needed in Colorado 
by 1O50 

Colorado’s total cost to construct the 4,735 classrooms by 1959 will be $170,- 
530,228. 

Colorado will lack $13,691,031 to complete the total school building needs 
by 1959. 

The total of all bonded indebtedness in Colorado has more than tripled in 9 
years. 

COLORADO SCHOOL BUILDING SITUATION 


The State of Colorado, through its representative, is indeed privileged to 
appear before this special subcommittee of the Committee on Education and 
Labor which is studying the general construction needs for public elementary 
and secondary school buildings of the United States and its Territories. 

Colorado, like many other States in the Nation, is facing a serious crisis in 
the housing of elementary and secondary school-age boys and girls. For many 
months the Colorado State Board of Education has recognized the problem 
through constant study. As an outcome of study, on September 20, 1954, at the 
regular montlily meeting of this group, the following resolution was passed: 
“That the Colorado State Board of Education go on record and make known 
to people of the State that they are in favor of a sound and adequate Iederal 
program providing financial contributions for public schoolhouse construction.” 

Colorado school districts vary greatly in their financial ability to provide 
adequate school-plant facilities. Therefore, if the children and youth of the 
State are to receive minimum educational opportunities in the yeurs ahead, 
serious consideration must be given to discovering ways and means of providing 
more adequate financial support. 

It is the feeling of the Colorado State Board of Education that the school 
construction crisis can be partially solved by the Federal Government providing 
some type of sound legislation which would grant support for the construction 
of public elementary and secondary school buildings, a program which would 
be operated, administratively, through the State educational agencies of each 
respective State. 

The ensuing portion of the report will be further documentation of the public 
school building needs for the State of Colorado and is to be included in the 
records of this subcommittee of the Committee on Education and Labor. 


THE NEEDS 


“Colorado, percentagewise, is the fourth fastest growing State in the Union 
and has surpassed even California in rate of growth—a check of United States 
census figures showed Tuesday. Mrs. Estella Kardon, librarian with the United 
States Department of Commerce, in Denver, said Colorado’s growth is surpassed 
only by Arizona, Nevada, and Florida percentagewise.” 


nomen rasan Peasant 





Sedge. As ant Drea oe 
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This was a headline statement of June 2, 1953, issue of the Denver Post 
newspaper, Denver, Colo. It further illustrates the plight which today con- 
fronts Colorado public school districts. The fast growing population of the 
State is presenting an increasing growth of school enrollment in many areas of 
the State’s public school districts which are already filled to capacity 

During the 1951-52 school year the Colorado State Department of Education 
cooperated with the United States Office of Education in conducting the publi 
school facilities survey in which all public-school districts of the State partici 
pated. This study showed Colorado’s school-building needs as of September 
1952. ‘The survey showed that over 50 percent of the buildings were constructed 
prior to 1920. Forty-eight percent of the school buildings were of combustible 
construction, while only 15 percent of the buildings reported were of tire-resistive 
construction 

The school districts were asked to rate the usefulness of the buildings according 
toa set of criteria which had been developed. The survey found that 17 percent 
of the buildings were totally unsatisfactory for modern educational programs 
and should be abandoned immediately. Only 37 percent of the buildings were 
in satisfactory condition for modern educational programs. This survey brought 
out that a high percentage of the public-school buildings in Colorado did not 
contain modern facilities, such as running water, electric lights, central-heating 
systems, or modern toilets. 

As of September 1952 the report showed the following school housing situa- 
tion: (da) 1,675 classrooms were needed to relieve pupil overcrowding—in other 
words, approximately 50,000 more children were being crowded into the present 
facilities than should have been; (0b) 798 classrooms were heeded to house pupil 
enrollment increases; (¢c) 1,444 classrooms were needed to replace Classrooms 
in obsolete school buildings. 

To transpose this construction need as of September 1952 into cost, it would 
be as follows: 

The total amount of construction as of September 1952 would require $121,- 
177,500. This amount of money would be distributed as follows: (@) $8,690,500 
to rehabilitate and remodel present school buildings; (0) $111,878,000 to con- 
struct new buildings to relieve overcrowding of pupils and to replace wornout, 
unsafe school buildings; (c) $5,609,000 would be needed to acquire sites and 
improve sites on which new or old buildings are located. However, legal 
bonding capacities of the State would have limited construction to $71,294,000 
of the total projected needs of $121,177,500. In other words, as of September 
1952 Colorado’s school districts lacked $49,883,500 bonding capacity which was 
needed to construct public school buildings. 

In September 1952 the Colorado State Department of Education, again in 
cooperation with the United States Office of Education, started work on a long- 
range study of school-building needs. This study was to project school-building 
needs from September 1952 to September 1959. The study is now completed, 
and is at the present time being printed. The following data were drawn from 
this unpublished report. 

By September 1959 Colorado will need 4,735 classrooms to relieve pupil over- 
crowding, to further replace wornout, unsafe buildings, and to accommodate 
expanded school programs. These 4,735 rooms will house a total pupil capacity 
of approximately 127,938 pupils, which is a conservative estimate of the increase 
in student population from the present until 1959. 

The total construction of 4,735 classrooms will require at least 11,359,793 
square feet of school buildings. This figure represents an average of 2,399 
square feet per classroom, which, according to some authorities in schoolhouse 
construction, is a conservative figure. 

The financial cost of such a program would be $170,583: to provide the 
4.735 classrooms which will be needed by September 1959. To point up the im- 
portance of this problem, by September 1955, $92,766,257 will be needed to ¢on- 
struct part of the total program required by September 1959. The total figure of 
over $170 million would be broken down and distributed as follows: (a) To con 
struct, new plants not now in existence, $126,120,217 ; (b) to construct new plants 
on old sites (replace obsolete buildings) would cost $23,021,748; (c¢) to con- 
struct additions to present school plants would cost $16,943,578; (d) to replace 
and remodel present school buildings would cost $2,802,747; and (e) to acquire 
and improve sites would cost $2,644,943. These data present the problem of 
housing boys and girls in the public elementary and secondary schools in Colo- 
rado. 
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THE PROBLEM OF FINANCI 








\ statewide deficit to the umount of $13,691,081 would prohibit building the 
complete projected program. However, this deficit is not as large as the pro 
ted study of September 1952 lwo factors account for the smaller deficit: 
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I edi i is more than tripled in 9 yeurs since the 
en f Wo Wa I] In 1945 tl tal stood at $78,216,121, as compared to the 
present tal of over $254,500,000, The sharp ilcrease in the short 9-year period 
is due he issuance of many millions of bonds voted by the taxpayers through 
out ¢ rado to finance needed hool buildings, municipal buildings, and other 
mprovements in their localitie The construction of these buildings and 
nprovements has been an important contributing factor to the greatest building 
hoom in Colorado’s history, a boom which has continued uninterrupted since 
Wi War II 

s ol districts account for the greatest increase in debt, the present total 
of S106.243,.550 being almost S times greater than the school-district debt of 
$13,659,806 in 1945. This situation reflects the impact of two major factors 
affecting public-school enrollments: (@) Colorado's fast-growing population 
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which is now estimated at more than 1,450,000 as compared with the United 


States census figures of 1,325,089 in 1950, and (6) increased birth rates during 


and since World War II—over 38,000 births in 1953 as compared with 21,154 in 
1940 and an annual birth rate averaging above 33.000 since 1946 




















The total of $21,442,700 in new bonds voted by taxpayers in various cities 
and school districts in 1953 were divided as follows: School-district bonds 
S$12.645.000 county school bonds, $655,000 nd 1) i] S144 \ . 

Construction costs have doubled since the end of World War II and this is a 
major factor affecting the amount of bond issues which have had to be issued to 
finance new school buildings and other public improvements. Today's index of 
construction costs is approximately 248 as compared with the pre-World War II 
average of 100 for the period 1% ny 
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Denver Post, May 31, 
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the same overall ite for the entire West.” Denver Post, Nove ber 24, 1953 
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All the data which we have been able to obtain from pupil population pro 
jection studies show that pupil enrollments will continue an upward trend and 
continue through 1960. The following table shows this trend: 


Colorado school populatio trends 1944-45 through 1960-61 school years 
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The number of live births in Colorado increased greatly immediately follow- 
ing World War II and is still climbing. More babies were born to Colorado 
residents in 1958 than in any previous year in the State’s history. Birthrates 
have increased approximately SO percent in the last 2 decades. In 1933 there 
were 16.5 births per thousand residents in Colorado; in 1952 there were approxi- 
mately 26.4 births per thousand residents. Since 1946, Colorado’s birthrate has 
exceeded the national average as is pointed out by the following table: 


Birthrates, Colorado—United States 





th rate ner 2 2 
Birth rate per Birth rate pe Birth rate per Birth rete — 
Year thousand ae Year thousand United 
i 1 1 > oe a n ana ( ~] 
Colorad <y Colorado nited 
State States 
193 f 18.4 | 1947 26. 6 25.8 
l 8.4 1948 2fi. 1 24.2 
104 s 19.4 1949 25. 4 23.9 
a4 2 2 Zi 1YA0 25.6 2 t 
1944 22.8 20.2 | 1951 1 26.0 24 
1945 22 19. § 1952 126. 1 124.6 
1946 25 23.3 
Estimate 
Source: Colorado State Department of Public Health 
Colorado live births 
Live births Increa Percent of Live births Increase or Percent of 
Year by re lecrease adn Year by res decrease mncrease OF 
1 lecreast * lecrease 
dene dence 
1940 21, 416 1947 32, 509 3, 333 11. 42 
1941 21, 452 } 12 1948 32, 826 317 97 
1942 2 27 1. 88 R TR 1919 32. R46 20 O68 
194 24, 20. NN ss! 1O50 1, 007 , OF 
1944 80) 398 f 1951 1, 922 5. 68 
1946 228 2. 42 1952 i 1, 362 3 R) 
1446 20, 17¢ +48 2 { 195, 7, 872 7 1. OS 
Source: Colorado State Department of Public Healt! 


Tremendous population shifts in Colorado have helped to create difficult school 
housing problems. An analysis of the 1950 county census reveals a startling loss 
of population in some areas, in Contrast to a phenomenal growth in others. In 
spite of the fact that Colorado as a whole had an increase of 194,752 in its 
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population between 1940 and 1950, 35 of the State’s 63 counties have recorded 
losses, 

In 16 of these 35 counties, agriculture is the predominant industry; in 8S coun 
ties, mining predominates ; and in 11 other counties both agriculture and mining 
are basic to their economies. 

All of the mountain counties which depend solely upon a mining economy 
showed a loss of population during the last decade. In the agricultural areas, 
some counties have lost population while others have shown a slight incrense 
In those counties showing a loss, it can apparently be attributed to the con 
solidation of small farms into larger units as well as to the further mechanization 
of farming operations. The counties having larger cities and metropolitan areas 
have all experienced a phenomenal growth during this same period. ‘Lhis uneven 
pattern of growth makes the school-building program very difficult. There is 
frequently no close relationship between school-building needs and resources with 
which to meet these needs. In federally affected areas the Government has tried 
to help meet this problem, but no such gestures have yet been made to the 
State for other areas. 

Improved retention 

A larger percentage of the State’s school population is attending the public 
schools than at any previous time in its history Since 1900, the percent of 
school population in public-school attendance has risen from 59.2 to 74.4 percent 
in 1950. 


Colorado school attendance, 1890-1950 





Pot] popn Nu i Perce 
Year ] m 5-20 100! l 
rs of age ttend ral t 

1200) 2105. 112 5B, 379 t 
1900 160, 531 Q5. 07 

1910 ae 231, 389 149, 779 4.7 
1920 278, (42 193. 482 69. ¢ 
1930 $16, 208 231, 798 ; 
1940 $12, 668 229, 444 3.4 
1950 2 312, 710 247, 140 76.3 


1 Complied by the U. S. Bureau of the Census 
25-19 ye ors of age 


Broadened educational programs 


Continuous and rapid changes in technological and sociological developménts 
in our modern society brought about the expansion and enrichment of public- 
school education so as to provide better preparation of our children and youth. 
The addition of new courses in health and vocational fields have called for 
special facilities and equipment. 

Older buildings made no provision for such programs and in some instances 
such courses as home economics, shop, agriculture, business education, recrea- 
tion, and health have taken over space previously used for general education 
courses, resulting in crowding and makeshift arrangements. As a result of 
these changes to meet needs and new concepts of teaching, the modern school 
program has outgrown the facilities in many instances. 


SOURCES OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL FINANCE 


Public-school revenues in Colorado are derived almost entirely from two 
sources. These are (1) general property taxes, and (2) State distributions 
Federal participation in most instances has been negligible 

Of these two sources, the local property tax has long been the major source 
of income. There has been heavy reliance upon this source as a means of keeping 
the operation and control of schools close to the people. Because of this tradi 
tion, the rapidly rising costs of education have been shouldered almost entirely 
at the local and county level. The following data taken from the 1953 annual 
report of the Colorado Tax Commission show that local property taxes have in- 
creased more than 1538 percent in the last 10 years 
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Total revenue from property tares 


{mount 


$78, 107, 819 


tmount 


1943 $42.671.466 | 1949 
1{44 $3, TOO 331 1950 81.258, 156 
IN4 47, 213, 502 | 1951 90,085, O75 
146 2, 321, 507 | 1952 97.561, S79 
147 62, 236, 484 | 1953 LOS, 100, 506 
1948 69, SSO, 155 
Whi State support remains constant and enrollments and schoo! costs rise, 
erty taxes inevitab soar rhis is illustrated by the fact that in 1952-53 
the school costs for aintenance and operation were $60,881,904 It is estimated 
t these same sts 1 155-56 will be $91,066,270 This means that the $30 
lion increase of school costs, will be shouldered by local property taxes be- 
e the State-aid appropriation has been held constant 
Phis is not : of the stor School-building costs, hich are not figured in 
operatic | ntenance, are also increasing These costs are charges 
property Capital outlay increases represent about another $5 million of 
hor Costs h ! ill b added to property taxes 
Nin Kearns. The next witness will be Mr. Rex Putnam, State 
ntel of publ nstruction, Salem, Oreg. 


Will you ease identify yourself and proceed ¢ 


STATEMENT OF REX PUTNAM, STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, SALEM, OREG. 


Me. Purnam. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, IT am 


Rex Putnam, superintendent of public instruction for the State of 
() 

, IX} L.RNS Will vo Pore ed, leas ¢ 

Mir. Pornam. T have left the copies of my statement here. T shall 
] itemel nd Isl 1 be o ul to try fo answer any questions 

hth isked 

phe aqata ) nled tor this study is 1 1c] ded n the (recon school 
fs tie irvev asa part of th rtionwide survey of public elemen 
tary and ondary plant facilities conducted under the provisions of 
title T« 1 Publi Douay S15 of the Sist ¢ OngTess. 

A few vears ago th people in Oregon foresaw ome problems in the 
con uct of schoo] buildings to meet their needs. We have tried to 
take 1 tride. It has been very difficult. In order to attempt to take 


t in stride the legislature a few vears ago increased the bonding 


capacity of local oo] districts to about double what it was formerly. 
We have no State aid from the State level for school construction 
lion a vear for operational] purposes. 


rif ough we do have ibout so mM 1] 
(Complete s hool districts that means having both levels, r lemen 
tal ind secondary are permitted to issue bonds from 16.07 to 27.27 


iluation. That is the highest of the vari- 


These figures are corrected to a uniform bonding rate of 3 to 6 per- 
‘ent and 9 percent of the true value by an equalization tax ratio estab- 
lished by the State tax commission. 

In this study we attempted to establish the school-building need 


cost. figures. We did this by eallinge together superintendents and 


lministrators and architects. We developed a school-building need 


claithi 


cost figure. 
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A breakdown of the classroom needs and cost figures will be seen in 
the tabulations that are with the statement. It is interesting to note 
that we included only classrooms and not other facilities, such as 
gymnasiums, heating plants, oflices, or other special facilities. Our 
heures have to do with the bare classroom facilities. 

Mr. Kearns. You consider that is a related cost ; do you not? 

Mr. Purnam. Indeed we do, 

Mr. Kearns. All 

Mr. Purnam. Therefore, in the figures I shall present it must be 


nnderstood that they do not include those figures that should be in any 


classroom cost evaluation. 
We have projected this to 1959 and we have estimated the cost 
on this unit cost per classroom. We have estimated the cost for new 


plants to be $56,683,000 in round numbers. The estimated cost of ad 
ditions to existing pli ints 1s 0 te 000 in round numbers. The esti 
mated cost st seaceindian ais _— is $9.309,000 in round num 
bers. The estimated cost of equ pme it Tor new plants and additions 


which does not include the pymnasiunes and so forth—is $4.441,.000. 


The estimated cost of new sites, enlargement, and site lmMprovement 
is $4,529,000 in round numbers, 

The total of those estimates is S100,.698,000 in round numbers. 

We estimate that we have a problem on the matter of new buses, or 
just buses, of an estimated cost of ove .o million. That gives us a 
total of 8104.233.000 in round numbers. 

We estimate we have a total square foot space 01 
square feet, at a cost of about S10.18 per square foot. 


= 
tI 


We attempted to develop wh it we call a “distressed” district: that IS, 
a district which was not able to meet its need 

At one place in the manuscript there is an error. I hope that you 
will recognize it. | recognize it as an error It is the pell he ofa 


word. We spelled the word “foresee” by “force.” You will not ce 
that we have a new spelling out in our territory there of “forsee.” 
Now, if the outstanding bonds were all paid off Within a 5 year pe 


ocd, bet weeh now and Lave the tot i] b nd Yr Capacity tor a given 





district estimated here, and I shall not recount it, because it 1s in the 
breakdow1 

Under our distressed district definition we have discovered that 
there are 71 distressed school districts in the State of Oregon. For 
these districts through the 5 year period the pre jected needs will be 
23,531,000 in round numbers 


The prese nt rem: ining bonding Cc apac Ivy of these districts, p lus one 
fourth of the bonds to be retired dar Ing the next 5 years, woul | bri hg 
in $12,881,006, leaving a deficit for these distressed districts of 
$11,048.000. Please remember that that has to do only with an 
rooms and not other facilities. 

Generally speaking the picture in Oregon is fairly good. 

Based on this proposal there is a map which shows that except for 
scattered cases the concentration of distressed school districts is con- 
fined in the Portland area. Parts of Washineton and Multnomah 
Counties have become the “bedroom” area for Portland without the 
benefit of the taxing base of the city of Portland. 

I have tried to make this statement as short as possible, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

813—54 11 
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Mr. Kearns. Yes, sir. I understand. 

Your complete report here looks very enticing. I am sure we will 
go over it. We appreciate your summary. 

Are there any questions, Mr. Frelinghuysen 4 

Mr. FrRELINGHUYSEN. No questions. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Bailey? 

Mr. Battey. I have no questions. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Elliott? 

Mr. Exuiorr. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Metcalf? 

Mr. Mercaur. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say that his appears to be a 
very complete report. It is going to be extremely helpful to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Purnam. Thank you. 

Mr. Mercaur. Thank you for presenting it. 

Mr. Kearns. I have one question I wish to ask all the chief State 
school officers. 

I have a report which no doubt was submitted by you that there is a 
need for $100,698.319. If we had some kind of a formula of an out- 
right grant, do you think that the State of Oregon could in any way set 
up authorities or meet the challenge to raise its share on a 50 percent 
matching program ? 

Mr. Purnam. I have discovered that no one person can commit the 
people of Oregon to anything; but I think it would. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Kearns. It could be on the record, but you are not committing 
the State of Oregon. Do you think the assent would be great enough 
that the people of Oregon would meet the challenge ¢ 

Mr. Purnam. It has been in the past, and I see no reason why it 
should not be in the future. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you very much. We are most happy to have 
had you with us. I know your report will serve us well. 

Mr. Putnam. Thank you, sir. 

(The statement submitted for the record is as follows :) 


A STATEMENT OF ScHOOL BUILDING NEEDS FOR OREGON 


FORE WORD 


Data compiled for this study has been included in the Oregon school facilities 
survey as a part of the nationwide survey of public elementary and secondary 
plant facilities conducted under the provision of title I, of Public Law 815, 81st 
Congress 

The Oregon survey was conducted by the State department of education in 
cooperation with, and coordinated hy, the Schoolhouse Section of the Office of 
Education, United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


OREGON'S BONDING SITUATION 


Oregon’s bonding laws give school districts bonding limits far in excess of 
bonding limits found in many States The laws permit school districts to be 
bonded excessively in lieu of providing building funds from other sources. Com- 
plete school districts are permitted to issue bonds from 16.07 percent to 27.27 
percent of assessed value (exhibit A) Elementary school districts may issue 
from 10.71 percent to 18.18 percent and other school districts from 5.35 percent 
to 9.09 percent of the assessed value of the district. These figures are corrected 
to a uniform bonding rate of 3 to 6 percent and 9 percent of the true value by 
an equalization tax ratio established by the State tax commission. 
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ESTABLISHING SCHOOL BUTLDING NEED COST FIGURES 


School administrators in all first, second, and union high school districts were 


contacted directly by members of the State department of education and all 
third-class districts were reported by the county school superintendent cle 
mining school building needs to September 1959 After a careful tabulation and 
study was made of the needs committee consisting of school administ! 
architects, and members of the schoolhouse planning section established cost 
figures to bring school building needs to uniform cost figures (exhibit B copy 


of cost figures used in the study ) 

The following represents the cost figures established with the aid of the 
above cost data (exhibit C—a breakdown of Classroom needs and cost figures ) 
No list is shown of other facilities such as gyms, heating plants, offices, or othe 
special facilities 


1. Net classroom increase, March 1951 to June 1954 


(Item 2) 


Elementary 1. 382 
Secondary nol 
Combined (loss) 13 

Total 1. 920 


?, Under construction or projected classroom necds to September 1929 


Items 3 and 4) 


Klementary 2, 503 
Secondary 1, 491 
Combined G4 

Total $, UodS 


3. School-building needs to September 1959 


(Items 5 to 12, exhibit C) 


(a) Estimated cost for new plants $56. 683, 100 
(b) Estimated cost of additions to existing plants 2h, 735, 269 
(c) Estimated cost of remodeling existing plants 9 309, 500 
(d) Estimated cost of equipment for new plants and additions t, 441, COO 
(e) Estimated cost of new sites, enlargement, and site improve 
ments $529, 450 
Total 100, GOS, 319 
(f) Total estimated cost of new buses, not replacements, 505, at 
$7 ,U00 I, COO 
(9) Total cost figures 104, 233, 319 
(h) Estimated square footage of areas in new plants and additions 8, O99, O44 
(i) Estimated average cost per square foot of new plants and addi 
tions $10.18 


ESTABLISHING DISTRESSED SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


No definition of a “distressed” school district is available. A formula to desi 
nate distressed school districts should incorpe rate all or a part of the following 


1. Bonding limit Restrictions placed on s‘hool districts by laws regulating 
the amount of bonding limit for each taxing unit. 

2. Remaining bonding capacity The portion of the bonding limit used by 
the school district in its effort to meet its school building and operational needs. 

3. Total operation cost The existing millage levy for current operation costs 


should be considered in setting up a formula for a distressed school district 
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1. Effort—The attempt which has been made by the school district to (1) 


force needs and prepare for them by cat rying a serial levy, (2) maintain existing 
facilities, and (3) building in terms of a long-range, well-planned program should 


be considered in defining a “distressed” district. 


A PROPOSAL FOR CLASSIFICATION OF DISTRESSED DISTRICTS 


Any district was regarded as distressed if the remaining bonding capacity 
» percent per year on the outstanding bonds for the D-year period (total 
percent of outstanding bonds) was less than the needs of the school district. 








involves two assumptions: 
l. The law permits a district to bond for 20 


years which would permit them 
to retire bonds at the rate of 5 percent of the 


mount of outstanding bonds 








2. If outstanding bonds were paid off within the 5-year period, the total bonding 
capacity becomes available. 
Example 
Bonding capa ity of a district $500, 000 
School building needs 100, OOO 
Outstanding bonds 300, 000 
Remaining bonding capacity, $500,000—$300,000 200, OOO 
25 percent of outstanding bonds, 25/100 X $300,000 75, OOO 
Available funds : 275. OOO 
Degree listress S400,000—S8275,000 125, 000 


This study (exhibit D) presents the following picture of “distressed” districts: 


Number of distressed school districts ies inv 71 
Projected needs for these districts through September 1959 $23, 531, 375 
S bus needs 399, 000 





Total . “ ‘ - 23, 930, 375 
Present remaining bonding capacity plus 44 of bonds to be retired 
during 5 years which would become available as bonding capacity 12, 881, 488 


Deficit (distressed ) 11, O48, 887 
THE GENERAL PICTURE 


The general picture of Oregon is good. Based on this proposal, a map (exhibit 
E) shows that, except for scattered cases, t] 


ie concentration of “distressed” 
school districts is confined in the Portland area. Parts of Washington and Mult- 
nomal ( ! ( hive bec ( ( row rea 


i { ai 
benefit of the taxing base of the city of Portland. 


for Portland without the 
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ExHipir A 


BONDING LIMITS 


The following figures represent the bonding limit for each type of d 


each county based upon the equalization tax ratio of July 31, 1952 


A. A building or facility which is complete with maximu 
quality constructiol 


I. A building or facility which has necessary b t-it tornage. ¢ 


that portable equipment can be added to alle the structure mer 


Figures represent contract figures, plus architects’ fees 
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Exuipsrr D—Continued 


Projected building needs Study of 71 districts whose cost of projected needs 





exrceed capital outlay resources available Continued 
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Total Oregon births 


933 12, 22% 
1953 39, 8836 
Percent increase = 226 

Births over 10-year per od 

1934-48 72, 298 
1944-53 355, 484 
Increase 163, 136 
Percent increase ‘ — 95 

Oregon population increase 
1940 1, OS9, 684 
1950 1, 521, 341 
Percent increase : : : ani ce 39. 61 
Increase in 0-to 14-year olds 
1940 -. 231, 305 

1950 403, 651 
Percent increase 5 74. 51 
Percent taxpayers or people over 21 years és 33.9 

1952 birth figures 
Babies born fourth in the family: Percent 
1938 6.8 
1952 11.2 
Babies born third in the family 
1038 12.4 
1952 21.6 
Number of births ; 1,000 women in Oregon 
Births per 1,000 women in Oregon Percent 
1930 29.6 


1952 é _ 48.1 
This increase amounts to 62.5 percent. 


Mr. Kearns. At this time we would like to hear from Kenneth F. 
Woodbury, assistant commissi of edueation in charge of the busi- 
hess cGivislon, from the oreat State ¢ { New Jersey. 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH F. WOODBURY, ASSISTANT 
COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, TRENTON, N. J. 


Mr. Woopsury. Mr. Kearns, lam Mr. Woodbury. 

Mr. Krarns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Woopsury. Iam very glad to meet with you. 

I have passed to you a document which I think represents the 
position of the State department very well, so far as this problem 
is concerned. With your permission, I shall not read it. 

(The statement submitted for the record is as follows:) 


ScHooL BUILDING NEEDS OF THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY, PRESENTED BY KENNETH F. 
Wooppury, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


The school districts in the State of New Jersey are facing a number of major 
problems as they open their doors to children in the fall of 1954. In general, 
these problems are similar to those in other States and the more serious ones 
can be listed as a shortage of adequate schoolhousing facilities, and a shortage 
of teachers. At this critical period, our State Department of Education and 
local boards of education are seeking ways and means of providing adequate 
school facilities, including new schools, additions to existing schools, and the 
rehabilitation of old buildings 
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New Jersey boards of education have made great effort to cope with the 
acute shortage of school buildings during the years since the close of World 
War II. In capital outlay they have spent more than $225 million. During the 
current school year one out of every 5 school districts in the State will open a 
new building or addition. 

More than 2 school districts out of every 5 have been forced to exceed the 
statutory borrowing limits for both the school district and the municipality in 
order to finance school construction. This can be done in our State only with 
the permissions of the commissioner of education and the division of local gov 
ernment representing the department of treasury. The total of such extensions 
of credit is now more than $125 million. We expect the number of districts 
forced into excess credit extensions to increase at a rapid rate during the next 
few years unless financial aid to the local district is made available. 

In spite of this effort at the local level according to the findings of phase I of 
the school facilities survey completed last April, existing needs as of last year 
called for $164 million worth of school construction immediately. This points 
up the fact that the school-building needs in New Jersey are not caused entirely 
by increased enrollments but also by a backlog of school construction which 
should have been normal replacements in the 1930 to 1950 period. Almost one- 
half of our school plant was built before 1920 and less than 10 percent has been 
built since 1945. This backlog plus the need for Classrooms for increasing num 


bers of children makes the problem critical now. The situation will grow more 
acute each year because birthrates and enrollments continue to mount 
We expect the problem to be greatly accentuated within 2 or 3 vears because 


of a need for expanded high-school facilities. Even before the population wave 
reaches the secondary schools, many of our school districts have been forced 
into the building of new high-school facilities and the creation of new regional 
high-school districts because existing high schools were unable to ace 
pupils from our rapidly growing areas. 

Phase II of the school facilities survey, now underway, is designed to pro 
ject our building needs until 1960. Although this phase is not complete at 
present, the data available seems to indicate that the cost of school construction 
necessary between now and 1960 will exceed $500 million. This is an estimated 
figure and we believe it to be conservative 

It is obvious that a school-construction program of this magnitude cannot he 
handled by the local school district alone and be financed entirely from the 


local property tax. Up to this moment New Jersey has not provided State aid 
for school construction, although numerous bills have been introduced in the 
legislature to provide for emergency school building aid to distressed districts, 
or to liberalize borrowing provisions by creating a State revolving fund Our 
immediate concern has been devoted to the adoption of a new State-aid program 
for current expense operation, based on the ability of districts to support a S200 
foundation program by taxation on an equalized assessment basis. Such a pro 
gram is now Jaw and there are many who feel that when the less able districts are 
supported by State aid according to their ability to pay in their current expense 
operation, and all districts receive a minimum grant of State aid per child, 
this will enable all districts to use more of their own resource for building 
purposes. Obviously such a plan will be helpful but it is not a complete solu 
tion of the problem under consideration 

It is not likely that all of the school building needs in our State until 1960 
can be met without some form of State aid, or Federal aid, or perhaps a combina 
tion of both being made available to local school districts. Even under these 
circumstances the Department of Education does not feel justified in taking a 
position either for or against a program of Federal aid for schoolhouse con- 
struction. We believe such a decision involves the whole area of tax policy 
as it concerns Federal-State relationships. Therefore, to attempt to answer 
this question is to make a decision of policy that should be made by experts 
in the field of taxation and on a broader base than the needs of our schools 
for adequate housing. 

This is not to say that New Jersey has no stake in a Federal school-building 
program. We realize full well that an industrial State such as our own must 
rely for its markets and prosperity on the educational and economic status of the 
entire country. We know that an improved educational level in the United States 
will ultimately benefit New Jersey in dollars and cents. We are also cognizant 
of the effects that any such program will have upon our national security in the 
future, not only with regard to the vitality of our democratic institutions, but also 
because trained manpower is a prime natural resource not limited to a specifle 
area. 


mmmodate 











New Jersey had the six irgest per capita income among the 48 States in 1950 
At that time we were spending more of ir income for education than Illinois, 
Delaware, New York. Rhode Island. Massachusetts, Missouri, Ohio, Pennsvivania, 
fl the District of Columb We were spending 50 percent less of our income 

0 n than At Ne Mexico, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and North Caro 

I These figures : onit nt to anyone reviewing the necessity for Federa 

in a school-building progran Just as in our own State we have attempted 

n great measure allocate Fe pol State aid a rding to the ability 

fd 0 pa id the effort whi ey are Inaking to support their schools, 

we helieve f t in the nation ‘ the amount whi States receive should 

base lot OnLy upon the re ! hich they have and their population needs, 

hee rt which St: =< make to reach a desir » educational stand 

( stification for ha program of Fede ad would seem to rest to a 

rve deere whethe elp mprove th ot educational climate 
oO | N ion 

One of the ijor education roblen n our State is that of providing educa 
tional facilities for child ng in so- ed federally ffected areas. There 

re a number of large military installa ns in New Jersey, such as Fort Dix, 
Fort Monmouth, MeGuire Airbas ind others. These installations not only re 

Le e taxable property in ‘ Nnmunities in wl h thev are located but, in 
addition, they bring large increas n school population to those communities and 

others in the immediate area I} means that a school district in which they 

Ss many more ¢} en t ducate during a particular vear than could 
nticipated, with n dd 1] funds available with which to meet the 

‘ ‘ L prog! ™ 
We believe that childre ng in these areas should have the advantages of 
education in the New Jersey l ls and that communities accepting such 
children and their parents as re ts Should help to provide that education 
On the other hand, we feel that n nity should face bankruptcy because of 
hange, and, therefore, we favor the continuance of a strong program of 
Feder aid for school construction and operation in these communities as a means 
of protecting the hild suc d will guarantee to the child an adequate educa- 

ol program, regardless of local economic conditions caused by Federal acti ‘ 

which the locals ) istrict ¢ nicipality isno control, Fora number 
vears such aid has been available under the terms of Public Laws S15 and S74, 
vcted by the Sid Congress, and subsequent laws supplementing them. We 

favor ntinuance and, in son nstances, a broadening of this type of Federal 
aid as a means of helping to guarantee a New Jersey education for all children 


ng within the borders of our State 


Mr. Wooppury. I should like to discuss this statement a little bit, 
and emphasize a few things. We have tried to point out to vou in 


the statement first of all that we have two m Jor problems in New 
Jer ey, and | think they are ver\ similar to problems of other States. 
One is housing and the other is a shortage of teachers. 

Since the end of World War I] our local sel ool districts, DAT of 
them—or 550 of them right now—have spent about $225 million for 


sé hool construction. Th S year, 1N 1954, 1 out of every a school dis- 
tricts in the State had at least 1 new building. 
We have a bonding limit law in the State which sets up a limit for 
school districts with high schools. They Wavy borrow up to 9 per- 
cent of their average assessed valuation for the last 3 vears. If it is 
an elementary school district it is 6 percent. Then in addition to that 
the mu ipality may borrow 7 percent. 
1001 districts have gone beyond the combined 


| 
13 percent or the 15 percent limit. Right 


Two out of 5 of our se 


ho 
borrowing limit, either the 


at the present time, as near as we can figure it, they are about $125 
million over that limit. 

We moved into the school facilities survey very carefully, and I 
think we have finished the best school survey that has ever been done 
in the State of New Jersey. We are quite proud of it. 
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We want to thank you gentlemen for any help you gave in pro 


viding us the money to help us do that. We received about $77,000 
from the Federal Government. We have not used it all, but we dl a 
this job very carefully. We hired professional people, and we moved 
into every school district and looked at every building very care 
fully. 

That first phase of that survey shows an immediate need of about 
$164 million. 

Mr. Baitey. Let me ask you a question there. That is the survey 
conducted under the provisions of title I of Public Law 8154 

My , ~ Wooprt RY. } eS, We have quite i backloo, and a rather harp 
increase in enrollments to contend with. Our birthrate in the State 
is rising very rapidly. We have an unusual arrangement for hand] 
Ing hieh-school pupils in New Jersey, I think, as compared to the 
other States. 

We eall the arrangement a nding recelving relationship betwee 
districts. We have almost no small hieh schools. Qu auvernge 
high school size is TOO pupils or better. That sendin o-recelving rela 
tionship is beginning to break down. Two or 3 years from now we 
know we are going to be facing a terrific problem in the expansion 
of the high-school building program. 

We are studying that at the local level and with the aid of the 


State. The regional programs are de ve loping. The re is con icte ay" ble 
consolidation under consideration. New buildings are greatly needed. 
The second phase ot the survey is hot comp let as vet. WW e expect 


it to be fin: ally complete within a month’s time. 

However, a quic k tabulation of the total need shown by that second 
phase indicates a need of about $500 million in order to meet the needs 
of the State through 1960. It is pretty obvious that needs such as 
that cannot be met locally, 

We have no State program as yet for building aid. We have been 
putting at least a lot of our emphasis on improving our current expense 
aid program. Sue ha program was passed, made law, and took effect 
as of July 1 last. 

In that program we — established a $200 foundation program 
for current expense. The State aid, which is about $30 million in 
the current year will go next year to about $60 million. That is about 
a doubling of the State aid. 

That S200 is less the local fair share. We could go into that, if vou 
want to, but I will not at this point. 

The department ot education’s po ition with respect. to ed ral 
aid for school buildings is that we are neither taking a position for 


nor against such a program. We have discussed this pretty 
thoroughly, and we feel that this is a tax poliey question which in 


volves the whole subject of State and Federal re¢ lationships on taxa 
tion. and it has to be studied on a basis which is broader than the prob 
lem of Federal aid for school buildings. 

We do not want to say that and indicate to you, however, that we 
- not have a stake in this whole business of Federal building aid, be 

‘ause we know very well, because of what is happening to the popula 
tion in our State, that our markets and our prosperity and our ec¢ 
nomic conditions have a whole lot to do with the kind of people that 
are trained over the Nation. We know that in dollars and cents 
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our prosperity actually is based on the prosperity of the whole Nation 
and the States that send a lot of people to us to work and live in our 
State. We havea real mobile population. 

We know that has an effect on our national security. We know that 
the manpower problem is by no means a local problem. 

We feel very definitely that at this time in our history there is a 
tremendous national interest in education and that national interest 
isa very important interest. We think it has a bearing on this question 
that you are dise ussing tod: Ly. 

We should like to say to you that we have the sixth largest per 
capita income in the United States in New Jersey, or we did in 195 0), 
We believe in allotments according to ability to pay and population. 
We believe that the real justification for a Federal aid program, 
whether it is for building or whatever else there is, is to Improve the 
total educational climate of the Nation. We think that can result. 

Finally, we should like to say to you that we have quite a problem 
with regard to federally affected areas. There is a great problem in 
New Jersey. We should like to urge the continuance of that kind of 
a program. About 27 of our school districts have participated or have 
had allotments up to now of about $5 million, and we have actually 
had paid to us about $3 million. 

Gentlemen, that concludes my presentation. If I can help with 
any questions I would be glad to, 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you very much, Mr. Woodbury, for coming. 
We have a distinguished member from your State here, Mr. Freling- 
huyvsen. We will give him the floor at this time. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. Mr. Woodbury, I should like to start. off by 
saving it is a special pleasure to have you appear as a representative 
of New Jersey before this committee and testify on the situation as it 
eems to appear from our State. 

Mr. Woopsury. [am happy to be here, sir. 

Mr. FrevinGutysen. Your testimony is interesting, and I certainly 


agree with you on some of your basic approaches. | do feel very 
strongly that there is a national interest in the whole field of educa- 
tion The wealthier States cannot afford to just look at their own 


problems and ignore the problems of the Nation. 

Yet it is still not easy to see just what kind of role we should play 
in the total picture. 

I do have a couple of specifie questions which possibly will help 
elucidate what the New Jersey situation is. Do you happen to know 
what percentage of the income is spe nt in New Je ‘rsey on education / 
You mentioned that we are spending more of our income for education 
than several States, in your prepared statement. 

Mr. Wooprury. I do not know exactly what it is, no, Mr. Freling- 
huysen. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Frevinguvuysen. Do you happen to know what is the estimated 
cost of school construction between now and 1960% You say it will 
exceed $500 million. Is that exclusive of the backlog of about $160 
million, or does it include that backlog ¢ 

Mr. Wooprury. It includes the backlog. 

Mr. Fre_inGuuysen. New construction would be about $340 mil- 
lion % 

Mr. Wooprnury. I would say that is correct. 

Mr. Exuisorr. Is that an annual rate? 
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Mr. Woopsury. It is the total through 1960. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. That is the total, in addition to the backlog 
which would be needed between now and 1960. 

Iam particularly interested in your point that there is a basic ques 
tion of policy lying back of the whole question of what kind of Fed- 
eral assistance should be given in the area of school construction. 
Unless we determine what the appropriate roles of all levels of gov- 
ernment are and in what way we can encourage local and State 
initiative to solve local problems we may perhaps come in too vigor 
ously to a field where local responsibility has been traditional. 

First of all, 1 should like to ask you this: Do you think that the 
primary responsibility does rest with the communities, and then at 
the State level ? 

Mr. Wooprury. Yes. I think that is correct. I agree with that. 
The primary responsibility rests at the local level. 

Working with our local school districts in New Jersey, our local 
districts get about all the money they can spend from their local 
property tax, as you know. Many of our school districts have carried 
the ball ee as far as they can go with th: at. This whole program 
of having to exceed the borrowing capacity in our State, and the 
special laws we have for it, is a pretty good indication to us of what 
is happening. 

We have a hearing procedure in my office, and we have to go through 
hearings with the boards of education. who are asking to extend their 
capacity to build buildings, as T pointed out in the document. That 
is getting to be a big business so far as we are concerned, and 2 out 
of every 5 are involved. There are around 200 districts now that 
have exceeded their capacity. 

That all does involve the whole problem of assessed valuations. We 
recognize that. 

In spite of that problem which is still to be solved I think in many 
States as well as our own we do see these problems of these districts. 
We review the circumstances involved, and we do know that they are 

need of help. That help has to come either from the State source 
or from a Federal source, or else many of our schoolchildren are not 
cong to be housed. We recoonize that. 

I did not say—though I think I said it in the document—anything 
bout our school population. Our school population is rising very 
rapidly. Our enrollment as of last year was 811,000. We are Jumping 
about 30,000 a vear. By 1960 we are going to have over 1 million 
children in the public schools. With housing that is busting at the 
seams right now we see this problem as a serious one now, and it is 
voing to continue to be more and more serious. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I know in my own State the tremendous 
growth of the population has caused serious problems in spite of a 
very active building program. As I recall it, about S48 million wa 
spent on construction of classrooms last vear in New Jersey - is that 
right? 

Mr. Woopnpnury. Yes. This last vear. 

Mr. FreLINGHUYSEN. The last 12 months. 

Mr. Woopsury. Between $48 million and $50 million. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. You anticipate, at. least, that more than that 
amount will be needed in order to match your figure of $500 million 
backlog of new construction by 1960? 











CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. W ODBURY ‘| ie Wa t hie plat mid Spe fications are con Ing to 


our oflice, it is going to be more than $50 million this year based on a 


| ! ) 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. Do vou think it is beyond the capacity of the 
State and local communities to solve their ow problems, without 
ede issistance in our State / 

Nii W ( BURY ()ver ff, STATeEW de, I would have tO Say to vou, Mr. 
ey | rhnuvsel.! if Ith nt ur sstate cnt solve its own problem. How 
ever, if s going to require i State program of a | to school districts. 

The local school district der present. circumstances will not be 
ble to solve their own problems. or at least many of them will not be 

le te With State al ( ido it. 

Mi Ir LINGHUYSEN Dovou think there ouch of an emergency 
0 that the Federal Government should step im and help clean up this 

tua n¢ Will the role of the State u the construction field be 
ervstallized in sufficient time / 


Mr. Woopsury. I would have to say to you we are not taking a posi 


tion witty re vy ird to how t ould be solved, but. we fee] very defi ite 
I\ that the State und Nati al Grovernments should help to solve this 
problem. I think we have arrived at that. 

Mr. Frenincuuysen. Of course, you realize any program of Fed 

i aid will take more out of tax dollars from New Jer ey than it 
buts in the form of assistance. 

Mr. Weopscry. That is why I say to you that we think this basic 


problem 1s A problem ot tax pohey and | | roblem that involves the 


overall State-Federal relation ship. We would not attempt to tell 
Ou eople how to do that. 

Mr. Frenincuvuysen. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mir. Kearns. Mr. Bailev / 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Woodbury. I was a little bit intrigued with this 
irangwement w hie reby vou give vour commissioner of education author 
ty to allow them to extend the fixed levy rates, I believe you stated 

out of every 5 of vour districts, in order to meet the construction 
tuation, had taken adval tage of that provision. 

Mr. Wooprcry. That is correct. The overage is about $125 million 
rievht nov 
Mr. Barnry. Did IT understand you to Say that your bonding capacity 
is 15 percent of the assessed valuation 4 
Mr. Wooprury. The average assessed valuation for the past 3 vears. 
(is 15 percent when vou take into consideration thi bonding eapacity 


1) 


f the school districts plus the bonding ¢ apacity of the municipality. 
Lnder om law i school di trict may use up its ow horrowl oe capacity. 
here inv borroy Ing’ capa itv left in the municipality, the 
municipality bei ¢ ent tled toa eparate 7 percent, the school district 


] iyuse that uni ed borrow Ing capacity as well. 


\fter t] ev use that we have a leoal procedure which they mav Lo 


1 


through, for what we call an extention of credit. That is when they 


must come before the CO nmiss oner of education and the director of 
] 7 


cal government. 
Mr. BAILey. That is the hearing you conduct, as ¢ ‘hief of the Finance 
Division ? 

Mr. Woonsury. That is correct. The director of local vovernment, 
a representative of the Department of the Treasury, is also repre- 
sented. 
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Mr. Batiry. Does that make the local tax rate, after they have tak 
care of their other vovernmental obligation S, plu the norihal mia 
nance of the si hools, pretty high ¢ What kind of a tax ticket { 

Mr. Wooppury. What kind of a tax rate 

Mr. Battey. What kind of a tax rate? What kind of a tax ticket 
do the individuals have to pay 4 

Mr. Wooprury. It makes it very high in some situations. In sor 
ot these poorer districts where it Is Vel dificult and where they do 


not have the basie taxable property to do this Job, their tax rates 
to be very high. That is one of the th nes we have to carefully stue 
when they come to us with a program, to make it is wit thre 


capacity, 
This >the function of the Department of 1 t Tren rv. thea 


of local government. The Director sits in with these hearing Wi 
have to make sure they are not going too far, to cover more than they 


can pay. We do not have any set figure. We consider every district 
that comes to us separately, in terms of it past record, it present 
indebted eSs, its needs and its plans: and we attempt to m tke our cl 
cision based on what we think that local community can do. So fa 
we feel we have been pretty successful with it. 

Mr. Batury. Would you like to hazard a statement as to w it the 
tax rate on a dollar basis of $1,000 valuation would be ¢ 

Mi. Wooprury. No. I think that would be a great hazard. IT would 
not want to try to hazard a guess such as that, because in some of the 
local districts we have had to permit them to go pretty high. I do not 
think a thing like that ought to bea part of this recora. It is avail 
able. It would be too much of a amuess. 

We are meeling this problem successfully at this point. Some local 
districts are taking on a tax burden that worries us. We are having 
to let them do it, because we want to house the c! ren. 

Mr. Bamery. You say that 2 out of every 5 of your districts have 
taken advantage of this? 

Mr. Wooprury. That is right; at this point. 

Mr. Bartey. Was that in the area of the State where your bad hous 
ing conditions existed ¢ 

Mr. Woovsury. That is right. 

Mr. Barney. What is your situation in 
you still have a housing problem there ‘ 

Mr. Wooprury. That is right. Of course, there are some of those 
districts in the metropolitan area of the State, around Newark and 
} 


i) 


{ ie other BO districts 4 Do 


Jersey City, which probably will be able to handle their own pro 
lelis for some time, but we do face a backlog. 

Mr. Baiwey. And that backlog is how much in millions of dollars 4 

Mr. Woopsury. $500 million. 

Mr. Battery. It will be that, projected to 1960 ¢ 

Mr. Woopsury. Up to 1960, 

Mr. Battey. What Is it at the present time ¢ 

Mr. Wooprury. Well, the first phase of the survey showed $164 
million of immediate needs. 

I do not. like to read districts into this thing, but we have had dis 
tricts like Ridgewood, N. J., which Mr. Frelinghuysen knows, which 
have already had to come to us for extension of credit. Englewood, 
<a had to come to us for extension of credit. So you can see that 
gradually we are getting up to the point where districts we used to 
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look upon as wealthy districts are facing this problem. Unless we 
ind some help from some source for the local districts we are going to 
have large numbers of them involved in this problem. 

Mr. Bamey. Then you are in a position to state that even if money 
were supplied for this $164 million to take care of your present 
emergency still, over the next 6 years, you would have a situation 
which would be beyond the ability of the local districts? Shall we go 
ahead and say beyond the ability of the State? 

Mr. Woopsury. I would agree with the first part. The second 
part | would not be able to say. 
~ Mr. Bamry. Your State of New Jersey has not made any direct 
appropriations Tor construct ion 4 

Mr. Wooppury. That is correct. 

Mr. Baitey. Their appropriations have been for maintenance, 
which 1 ludes teachers’ snlaries ? 

Mr. Wooprury. That is mght. Current expenses. 

Mr. Baitey. Your ordinary State-aid program ¢ 

Mr. Wooprury. Our ordinary State-aid program, on which the 
State has been paying about 20 percent. Next year it will approach 30 
percent of the current expense items, 

Mr. Battery. I believe you were here when Dr. Trent testified that 
my State was paying 62 percent of the cost out of State funds. 

Mr. FreninGHUYSEN. Will the gentleman J ield ¢ 

Mr. Battey. Yes. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I would like to ask Mr. Woodbury about a 
phrase he used. He says that New Jersey local communities need some 


help from sole SOUrCe, 

If vou feel that the primary responsibility rests with the communi- 
ties and then with the States, and only then with the Federal Gov 
ernment, do you think that a program of prompt Federal assistance 
will bypass the State’s responsibility, which so far has not expressed 
itself in terms of construction at all? Is that a proper thing to do, to 
short circuit the State’s responsibility ¢ 

Mr. Wooprury. I would hope that such a program would not be 
received that way by the State of New Jersey. Ihave a feeling that the 
State is ready at the present time to give very careful consideration to 
a State program of building aid. I also have a feeling that the ma- 
jority of om leadership in the State will be able to see that there is an 
advantage in having the Federal Government have a part in this, too, 
from the standpoint of the national interest in education. 

I think it isa joint proposition. Just where there is a division and 
Just how much shall come from other than the local sources I am 
not prepared to say. I do not think I am competent to say that. 
However. | think it is a joint program where we all have an interest 
for the best interest of the children of the United States. 

Mr. Fre.incHuysen. If we agree there is a partnership, I am just 
wondering if there is not the possibility we are going to retard the 
logical development of State responsibility by injecting Federal as- 
sistanee Into the picture ? 

Mr. Wooprnvry. I have to admit to you that there is a possibility, 
but IT would say it is not a probability. I think the State will face 
up to its problem irrespective of that. 

Mr. Fretincuvysen. Do you think it will actually provide an in- 
centive for the States to continue to try to solve their own problems? 





: 
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Mr. Wooprvury. I should hope it would. 

Mr. Frevincnuysen. Thank you, Mr. Bailey. 

Mr. Bary. Dr. Woodbury, to what extent do you have double 
sessions in New Jersey / 

Mr. Woopnury. We are beginning to face that problem in certain 
situations. You see, we have a turnover in our State. Our State is 
‘hanging from what was about half a rural State and is becoming a 
suburban State. We are expanding rapidly. We are getting a lot of 
nstallations coming in from Federal installations, and a lot of people 
are moving in. Houses are being built. 

You know that the tax source does not come as fast as the children 
‘come. We are really just beginning with this double-session business. 
So far we have been able to stave it off. T would say it is at a minimum 
at the present time, but we are hoping we can keep it away from the 
door. We w: int to avoid double sessions if possible. 

Mr. Battey. Of course, that implies that you have in certain areas 
considerable overcrowding in the classes 

Mr. Wooprury. That is right. 

Mr. Baitry. You are thoroughly familiar with the financing of your 
State schools from your exper lence. 

Do you feel that any harm would be done to the school situation in 
New Jersey. 0 any help would accrue to it if the Federal Government 
partic ipated in the program to at least help you catch up on this 
backlog created by the emergency situation / 

Mr. Wooprury. Yes, I have said to you that as far as we are con 
cerned, we are hoping that a program can be worked out whereby as 
l joint affair we will approach the solution of this problem. When I 
say “jointly,” I mean, local, State, and Federal. I base that Federal 
yart on the fact we think we have a stake there in this whole national 
program. 

Mr. Battry. Since the State is playing such an important part in 
handling the situation by allowing these excess levies above the fixed 
levies, do you feel any legislation we write that would get money to 
the State of New Jersey should have that money channeled through 
the State department of education ? 

Mr. Wooprury. Without any question. That is the only way I 
could recommend it be handled. I think the solution to the problem 
has to come that way. I would want to make that very strong. 

Mr. Battery. Do you feel that the State would channel it into the 
areas of most need so as to avoid the high tax rate? 

Mr. Wooprury. I am sure that we would make every effort to do 
just that. 

Mr. Exusorr. Do I gather from what you say, Mr. Woodbury, that 
if Feder: il aid for school bull lings were m ade avi ails ib le to the State 
of New Jersey through its department of education, then vou we mild 
have no fear of Federal control of your educational system in New 
Jersey ? 

Mr. Wooprvury. I do not fear this business of Federal control. I 
think that our experience indicates—and I am speaking for New 
Jersey now—that that is not a problem. Iam quite sure that can be 
handled. We have a tremendous interest in public education in New 
Jersey. We have an interested citizenship. I feel we can handle that 
problem. 
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Mr. Barney. T | 
er $6 million under the provisions of Public Law 815. Is there any 
evidence in the Operating of that of Federal control that would be 
dangerous ¢ 

Mr. Wooprury. None whatever. I said that we had an entitlement 
of a bit of over SO million. We hi ive recelve va to date about So million. 

Mr. Ba EY. Maybe there is some more ¢ ‘omin o to you. 

Mr. Wooppnury. We hope so, 

Mr. Mereaur. I think we are all agreed, Mr. Woodbury, there 
hould be an effort on the part of the local area before there is any 
Federal aid. Do you believe the percentage ot per capita income that 
is expended for education is a good measure of that effort 2 

Mr. Wooppury. It might be one measure. Of course, our problem 
in the State of New Jersey is one of financing locally all of our con- 
struction and all of our operation of school districts on a basis of local 
property tax. IT would say in an overall picture your statement is 
correct, but we have a little different problem. 

Mr. Mercatr. I asked you the question because vou suggested it 
was some measure of what you were spending for education in New 
Jersey. You are spe nding more than Illinois and some other States 
and less than Arizona and some other States. 

. could be that the State, as a pub lic subdivision, is not spending 
a great deal for education, and the money expended on the local 
leve el would be a higher percentage of per capita income than it would 
be in other States where the State was participating in construction, 

Mr. Woopnury. Yes. 

Mr. Mercatr. So, if the percentage of per capita income is a fair 
measure, then the percentage ot partic ipation of the State, or the 
local level, would not enter into it except as it enters into the per- 
centage of the per capita income expended. 

Mr. Woopsury. Overall. 

Mr. Mercatr. You know that the bill introduced by Mr. Holt, a 
member of this full committee, uses that as a measure of effort, and 
my personal opinion is it is an excellent measure. 

Would you be willing to participate as a State if some of the 
Federal money were given to a State that was spending less of its per 
capita income than New Jersey is spending ? 

Mr. Woopsury. I think we would have to say our position within 
our State has been one of—we believe in equalization. We have set 
up our State subsidy based on an equalization formula, a certain 
amount provided per pupil less local fair share. I think we have to 
stand for the principle that any aid provided in any program would 
be based on the local fair-share program measured over the United 
States. 

Mr. Mercaur. As long as the State was making a reasonable effort ? 

Mr. Woopsury. That is right. 

Mr. Mercatr. ms asmuch as you suggest this is perhaps a tax policy 
also, if ability to pay is the reasonable philosophy of taxation, it 
could be that some States should not spend as much of their per 
capita income as others for edueation: is that not true? 

Mr. Woopsury. I would think so. 

Mr. Mercatr. Because their per capita income would be so much 
lower that they would be in need of it for ordinary necessities. 

Mr. Wooprury. I think that is right. 


relieve you test! fied you had received some $5 million 
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Mr. Kearns. How did New Jersey finance the new turnpike ¢ 

Mr. Wooprury. 1] hrough an authority. 

Mr. Kearns. Was that authority set up by your State legislature? 

Mr. Wooppury. Yes. 

Mr. Ky ARNS. H rW Vhidee h money was author Z “ for col structlol 4 

Mr. Woopnury. I do not have those figures at liand. 

Mr. Kearns. You could furnish them 7 

Mr. Wooprury. I would be glad to furnish them. I would not want 
to testify to something Iam not familiar with. 


‘ 


(The information referred to, when furnished, will be available 
for study by the committee. ) 
Mr. Kearns. Were those bonds promptly subscribed to 
Mr. Wooppury. Yes. 
Mr. Kearns. You do not have, however, such an authority set up 
raid for construction of school buildings ? 
Mr. Wooprnury. No. That whole problem is under consideration by 
our legislature at the present time—how it shall be met. , 

Mr. Ky ARNs. | notice the statement here from your Governor that 
vou have a backlog, or a need of around $150 million to put every 
child in New Jersey in a classroom. 

Mr. Wooppury. Well. I do not know what his statement is. I have 
not seen it. 

Mr. Kearns. $150 million in round figures. 

Mr. Woopsury. I presume he based that on the findings of the first 
phase of the survey which he was very familiar with and was very 


close to, and that sid that the immediate need was the $154 million. 
You see, we are talking about two needs here, one the immediate need 
and the other one the need through 1960, and the second phase of the 
program 1s not finished at the present time I happen to be closer to 
it than anyone else, and | brought you the $500 million figure based 
on pulling it out fast. 

Mr. Kearns. Would it be your personal feeling if the legislature 
of the State of New Jersey knew they could get probably $80 million 
from the Government if they would put up an equal amount, it would 
be an incentive to the State legislature to put up an authority ? 

Mr. Woopsury. I could not say that they would handle it on the 
basis of an authority or not. 

| speak now for the State department of education, and T think 
we have a feeling in the department at this point that there is need 
for two types of State aid for this building program. One is a pro- 
oram of emergency aid for districts that we find in what we call in a 
very bad emergency situation, and then, I think we feel there is need 
for an overall program which will guarantee to all districts they do 
not have to pay an exorbitant rate of interest in order to cet funds to 
meet their probl m. 

Mr. Batney. I understand you to say that the second phase of the 
New Jersey survey is not complete ¢ 

Mr. Woopnury. It will be complete in about 3 weeks. 

Mr. Battey. This committee would like to have the completed sur- 
VvevV. 

Mr. Wooprury. You will have it, sir. 

(The information referred to, when furnished, will be available 
for study by the committee. ) 

Mr. Battery. And we would like to have it for all the States. 
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Mr. Wooprnury. We started late. We have been very insistent that 
we be given the time to do a complete and good job on this, and we 
will have it soon. 

Mr. Baitry. I have one more question. When you exceed the fixed 
limits of le VN and then atte mpt to go be yond that, do you have to pay 
higher rates of interest because of the fact that you do not have as 
good a risk ? 

Mr. Woopsury. Yes. After all, the bonds go out for public sale, 
and the rate of interest very often is determined by the risk involved. 

Mr. Barney. And very often the return will be higher than the 
Interest rate designated upon the bond? 

Mr. Woopepury. Very often it will be higher. 

Mr. Baitry. It is just an emergency arrangement, but not a good 
business practice? 

Mr. Wooprury. We feel without this kind of law we would not 
have been able to meet our problem as well as we have met it at the 
present time. It is getting worse. We are worried about it. Some 
districts are paying high rates on their bonds. 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you very much, Mr. Woodbury. It is very 
fine to have you with us ‘tod: ay. 

The committee will now recess until 2 o’clock. 

The first witness this afternoon will be Mr. Walter Mason of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

(Whereupon the committee adjourned to reconvene at 2 o’clock.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Kearns. The committee will come to order. 

The first witness will be Mr. Walter Mason of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

Will you please take the stand and identify yourself ? 


STATEMENT OF WALTER J. MASON, MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR 


Mr. Mason. My name is Walter J. Mason, a member of the national 
legislative committee of the American Federation of Labor. 

] deep rly appreciate the opportunity to present to your subcommittee 
the views of the American Federation of Labor on Federal assistance 
for school construction. 

Because the education of our children is of such vital importance to 
the future of our country, the A. F. of L. is particularly concerned 
with the issues presented at this hearing. 

What can possibly prove more important to America than the 
education of her children? Although this country today has more 
than its share of the world’s problems, how much worse off will we 
be a generation hence if our children do not receive a fully adequate 
education? Unless they are trained for the skilled jobs in American 
industry, and given the inspiration to create new advances in science 
and the arts, our democracy will be greatly weakened and all our 
efforts to preserve the v: alues of the American system will have been 


In vi ain. 
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Our publie schools are the heart of our edueational system. It is 
our unpleasant duty today to face the facet that the public school 
svstem in the United States can only be described in terms of a erisis. 
To use the word “erisis” is no eXaggeration. Evidence of this crisis 
is every W here. Overcrowded schools. double shifts. use of makeshift 
classrooms, a shortage of properly trained teachers, secondhand equip 
ment and facilities; these are some of the ways the crisis in the public 
schools has manifested itself. 

These conditions have not been the result of negligence or failure 
by those who are administering our public-school system. Teachers 
and school officials have long been aware of these problems that each 
vear are becoming more acute. Teachers, in particular, have per 
formed a miracle with the meager facilities and the overcrowded 
conditions with which they have to cope. They have never received 
either the appreciation or the compensation they deserve for per 
forming what perhaps is the most thankless task in our society. 

The current crisis can be traced to a single major cause. It has 
arisen simplv because the American people, having faith in the future 
of America, have translated this faith into a very substantial increase 
in the country’s population. Last vear. the total number of births in 
the United States reached a new high, just short of 4 _million. Since 
1945, the number of births each year has averaged 3,725,000, over 50 
percent higher than the 2,482,000 average recorded ei ing the decade 
of the thirties. 

A few months ago the Bureau of the Census published a detailed 
analysis of the recent increase in United States population. These 
figures show that from the last census in April 1950 to July 1953, the 
country’s population had grown by 814 million. However, when this 
figure is broken down by various age groups, it is discovered that 
nearly 5 million or almost 60 percent of this increase has been con- 
centrated in the age groups up to 15 years of age. 

In time, an infant becomes a schoolchild. Slowly but surely higher 
birth rates are reflected in school-attendance records, first at the ele- 
mentary and later at the secondary level. The net result has been 
a tidal wave of children which threatens to engulf our entire educa- 
tional system, lowering the quality of teaching, forcing schools to 
overflow into substandard buildings, and creating overworked facili- 
ties and equipment of all types. 

It has been estimated that a total of 29,608,000 students are en 
rolled in public schools in continental United States during the 
current school year. Six years hence for the school ve: vr 1959-60, this 
total is expected to rise to 36.250,000. an inerease of 9 ) percent. It 
should be noted that the impact of this increase differs at different 
school levels. While the elementary grades from kindergarten to 
sixth are expected to have an increase of 14 percent, attendance in 
grades 7 and 8 is expected to increase 47 percent. In this way the 
tidal wave of children move into higher school grades. 

We are all familiar in general terms with the problems that are 
created by this heavy inerease in school enrollment. We all. know 

vaguely that school buildings are overcrowded and facilities inade- 
ae However, because few of us realize the magnitude of the cur- 
rent crisis, I would like to take the time to cite a few simple figures 
concerning the adequacy of today’s school buildings to meet today’s 


education needs. 
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Most of this material is derived from a recent report issued by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and prepared as a re- 
sult of a spe ial school fen Lie survey authorized by Public Law 


S15, Slst Congress. Under the terms of the law, Federal funds to 


cover lf the cost of a survey of school facilities were made avail 
ible 0 the States The actu survey was conducted by the various 
State educational ager Phe published report of the survey in 
cludes formation obtained in 45 States and Ten tories, comprising 
pproximately s | per t of all school enrollment in the United 
states 
SIZE OF SCHOOL PLANTS (BUILDINGS 

J @ one-room schoot! ise ha by no means disappeared with the 
horse and bugev. The fact is that 43 percent of all school plants m 
the United State ave only 1 classroom and an additional 26 per 
cent ive oniv ~ to © rooms. Nine pereent ot all element ily school 
children are taught in 1l-room schools, while an additional 21 percent 
are taught in school plants with 2 to 6 rooms. 


GE OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


It is equally shocking to realize that 27 percent of all elementary 


school buildings housing 15 percent of all elementary pupils are over 
) vears old. Ln ad ( 11 26 percent of elementary buildings hous 
ny “~~ percent of the puptlis we from 31 to 50 vears old. 


GENERAL RATING OF SCHOOL PLANTS 


In accordal *¢ V thy recog ized evi luation techniques, all school 


plants included in this survey were rated on the basis of such criteria 

location, structural adequacy, sanitation facilities, and pupil safety. 
\ 1] ratings were hiade bV a State or loeal educational agency. The 
rit os show that 11 lly 33 percent of all school plants and 37 percent 


of all « lementary schools were rated “unsatisfactory.” Only 2% per- 


cent of all school } lant ere rated “satistfa tory with the remainder 
considered only “fan 

ilese few heures Clearly demonstrat “d the overwhelm 1o need 
wh ow exists for addit | school constru 

Hoy i this need ve l Her Ame 1 we are ite proud 

our locally admuinist | public-school system. The Americai ed 
eratlo if Labor has Wa Upported local se 100] lministration. 
Tl arrangement ha Mi lated tiZen participation, encou wed 
Lon it lve “al | bal ped to deve lop 4 rh) standard f educa 
Ui¢ il programs and Ta 11tl¢ 

(At the present time, however, the pi blems confronting the school: 
we far greater than we have ever faced before. School officials, as 
well as local and State voverm CHS, are maki o, heroic eff rts To meet 
these problems. Since the end of World War IT expenditures on 
chools ave risen, In Many ci hew }) ) | ve | en constru ted. 
Add LO} al finan ne ha been arranged \ floating special bond Issue 


and, on occasion, by the imposition of additional taxes. 

Yet, despite these efforts, the need now is greater than ever before. 
The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare demonstrated this 
fact ovel whelmingly Wie she test fied on \pril 9, 1954, before a sub 
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committee of the Senate Committee on Labor and Publie Welfare. Ai 
that time she pointed out: 


The number of new classrooms provided in the past years approximated 47,000 
in 1951, 50,000 in 1952, and more than 50,000 in 1953, but it is not keeping up with 
the increase in classrooms needed. The number new classrooms needed an 
nually is approximately 117,000. To provide the more than 540,000 needed Class 
rooms would cost $10 billion to $12 billion 


If only children would refuse to grow for several years current 
efforts by State and local governments might possibly provide a ren 
edly for the CULrYrent Crisis situation, Unfortunately, though. thes la 
tion becomes more desperate each year and now requires imi te 


action. 


Only direct intervention by the Federal Government can solve 
prob lem. The job i is far too big for the sta . Ii true that a Te 
States may be in the enviable financial position of having the resources 
to solve the lIrown prob lem, but D\ dt large these are th very State 
where the school construction problem s jeast serious. 

The fact is that practically all the States are faced with a problem 
which is far beyond their financial resources. here are vast diffe 


: ‘4 | ' f | 
ences among? the States in school-constru on needs Which mace Cleat 


the need for action by the Federal Government. 


I mentioned earlier that 43 percent ¢ f all hool pia “ 
only 1 room. Yet among the different States this percentage 
from 1.5 percent im Rhode Island to 85 percent in Sout Ds 
While the percentage is highest In States with large rural popula 
it is relatively low in States which have activel ostered 
consolidation program. 

‘J he ave of school buildings also varie —e among the s 
The proportion of buildings 5O vears old vai s from O.lo perce ! 


Mississip pi to 66 percent in Vermont. The re may be sharp differen 
between States located in the same part of the country. In Wi 

57 percent of school buildings are over 50 years old, but in Indiana th 
percentage is only 21 pe reent. 

The percentages of pupils needing new schoolhousing also have 
wide variations. This percentage ranges from less than 15 percent 
North Dakota to 57 percent mn the State of Maine. States with pei 
centages over 45 are found in all parts of the country and i e 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mex 
ico, and Washington, in addition to Maine. 

All this evidence points to the need for immediate action by the 
Federal Government. Yet, despite the best eiforts of labor, ed 
tion, and other publie-spirited groups, the country lay completely 
lacks an effective, long range program to meet our school-construction 
needs. 

In the present session of Congress, a number of bills were introduced 
which called for a program of Federal aid for school construct 
The American Federation of Labor strongly supported this legislation 
and testified before a Senate subcommittee regarding the merits of 
these bills. Although a school-construction program was endorsed by 
a wide variety of individuals and organizations throug out the cour 
try and gained the support of many Members of Congress from both 
parties, Congress adjourned before any action could be taken on this 
legislation. 
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The American Federation of Labor has not given up the fight for 
this legislation. Even though administration officials continue to 
withhold their support for this program for what we believe are very 
short sighted reasons, we feel confident that the next se sion of Con- 
gress will realize the urgent necessity for enacting a program of 
lederal aid for school construction. 

We are glad to see that this subcommittee is now holding hearings 
on this important issue. We assume that by taking this early action 
the House Committee on Education and Labor will bring before the 
whole House a bill for Federal an for school construction immediately 
following the opening of Congress in January. 

In our opinion, any bill re ported by this committee should be based 
upon the following pews iIsions 

1. Adequate standards whic h each State would 1 ave to meet before 
becoming available for Federal! financial assistance 

2. An apportionment formula which saieiines that the need for 
assistance varies among the different States. 

3. An appropriate provision safeguarding State or local school 
administration from any direct Federal direction or control. 

t. A provision designed to make certain that State and local appro- 
priations for school construction must not be reduced if any State or 
locality is to qualify for grants under the terms of the proposed legis- 
lation. 

>. A provision requiring that apportionment and administration 

f Federal funds shall not discriminate against any racial group. 

6. A provision requiring that any program utilizing Federal funds 
for school construction must comply with the appropriate lnbor- 
standards legislation, including the Davis-Bacon Act and the Cope- 
land antikickback law. 

It is particularly essential for any legislation to authorize expendi- 
ture of sufficient Federal funds to make it possible for the Nation to 
once again attain adequate school facilities. The Secretary for Health, 
Education, and Welfare has stated officially that the cost of such a 
program will be between $10 and $12 billion. 

We believe that to be effective a school-construction program will 
require fully this amount in Federal funds. Naturally, this program 
will extend over a period of several years. We suggest that this com 
mittee develop a 3-year program, providing sufficient funds so that at 
_ end of this time thee xisting de ficiencies In our public-school-build- 

g program will be completely eradicated. 

T he need for this program has been amply demonstrated. The time 
for discussion is over. Congress must now act promptly so that the 
American public-school system ean prove worthy of its responsibility 
for educating America’s children. 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you, Walter. I want to say that we Members 
of Congress have always found vou, as the legislative representative of 
the American Federation of Labor, very fair and conscientious in your 
approaches to us with regard to legislation your organization is inter- 
ested in. 

Mr. Mason. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Krarns. I take only one exception to your testimony and that 
is with regard to the term “crisis.” I am opposed to running the Fed- 
eral Government of the United States under the banner of crisis all 
the time. To me we do not have a case of crisis today 1 in school con- 
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struction; we have a case of pure negligence. It has existed since the 
end of World War II. I do not think that we can pin this to any na 
tional-emergency situation at the present time. We should go back 
and eriticise those who have realized the situation over the vears an | 
have neglected to cope with it statewide and nationally. T just say 
that to you because I think that we have overworked the word “crisis.” 
That terminology has lost its effect. We should really go back and 
think of the neglect over the years rather than try to operate under a 
crisis situation. 

Mr. Mason. Mr. Chairman, whether we call it an emergency or a 
crisis, the real immediate need is there. 

Mr. Kearns. The real need is because of the negligence of the people 
not doing a job. 

Mr. Mason. Which has resulted in this present crisis 

Mr. Kearns. I do not accept the crisis today because somebody else 
evaded their responsibility. 

Now, you must remember that the Members of Congress, regardless 
of which party is in control, have the problem of the aspect of con 
trol which you are opposed to. You want the States to do the job. 

Mr. Mason. That is correct. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Bailey. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Mason, from my knowledge of labor groups, I find 
most of the construction groups are units within the American Fed 
eration of Labor: is that true 7 

Mr. Mason. That is right. 

Mr. Baiwey. I think that anyone who has given study to this situa 
tion will find the need for the emergency that exists in Federal school 
construction, and it is largely in areas ‘where you have a large labor 
group. There is some unemployment in the field of construction at 
the present time. We talk about a $5 billion program scattered over 
3to5 years. That would mean a Federal appropriation of $1 billion 
which would probably be matched by $1,500,000,000 of local and State 
funds. Would not $2.5 billion as a year’s program be quite a bit to 
stabilize unemployment in sections of the country where it exists in 
the construction field 7 

Mr. Mason. Before answering that question, I wish to state that 
in my opinion the issue we have before us, and the real immediate 
need for a school-construction program, can stand on its own merits. 
Of course, unemployment is another major issue. There is no ques 
tion but what a school-construction program is going to help alleviate 
the serious unemployment problems that we have in some of our major 
cities. 

Mr. Baitry. In order for the Federal Government to help meet the 
emergency situation that exists, and meet the emergency that is form 
ing for the next 5 or 6 years, we have to have a sound and prosperous 
economy. 

Mr. Mason. That is correct. 

Mr. Battery. And we would be better able to pay the bill. 

Mr. Mason. I have a list here, Congressman Bailey, of the cities 
where we have unemployment in the construction industr vy. 1 believe 
this list shows 48 of our large cities which will substantiate your 
remarks. 

Mr. Battry. I move that that list be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Kearns. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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(The list referred to is as follows:) 


CITIES IN WHICH CONSTRUCTION EMPLOYMENT For JULY 1954 Is EquaL To om 
BELOW JULY 1953 


Phoenix, Ariz Boston, Mass 
Tneson, Ariz Fall River, Mass 
Little Rock, Ark New Bedford, Mass. 
Los Angeles, Calif Worcester, Mass. 
San Diego, Calif. Duluth, Minn. 
Denver, Colo Minneapolis, Minn, 
Bridgeport, Conn Manchester, N. H 
Stamford, Conn Albuquerque, N. Mex 
Waterbury, Conn Albany, N. Y 
Washington, D.C Svracuse, N. Y 
Miami, Fla Utiea, N. ¥ 

Atlanta, Ga Oklahoma City, Okla 
Savannah, Ga Portland, Oreg 

Boise, Idaho Charleston, S. C 
Chicago, Ill Chattanooga, Tenn 
Indianapolis, Ind Knoxville, Tenn 
Wichita, Kans Memphis, Tenn 

New Orleans, La Nashville, Tenn 
Baltimore, Md Salt Lake City, Utah 
Spokane, Wash Seattle, Wash 
lacoma, Wash Charleston, W. Va. 


Mi MLA SOON In dd tion. Mr. ( hairman, | Would hile to point out 


that view of the unemployment situation we have today of 3.245.000, 
V in addition LL 300,000 « t of work on temporary lavotis aw iting 
new jobs 

Mir. Kearns. Are those American Federation of Labor figures 4 

Mr. Mason. These are BLS figures, and 1,900,000 that normally 
work full-time but currently are working part-time, a program of this 


mind ind T know could bsorb a lot of these people in the construction 
maustry. It would certainly help to alleviate another big problem 
that we have in this country today. 

Mr. Battey. Do vou care to submit that information for inclusion ? 

Mr. Mason. Yes. 

Mi I \RNS Without obvjyection it is so ordered. 

The information is as follows:) 


INFORMATION ON UNEMPLOYMI 


ding to the Bureau of the Census for August 1954, 


Total unemployment, ac 


$3,245,000 However, this does not include the following : 
Ou f work, on temporary layoff, or awaiting new job 500, OOO 
Ne \ rk f time, but currently on part-time we rk because of 

‘ factors 1, 900, 000 


Mr IK ARNS. We appre late your coming here, Walter. I know 
that my colleagues who are absent will share my feeling that if the 
States are willing to accept their responsibilities, we can set up this 
Federal grant and everybody in America will be better off, especially 


the schoolchildren whom we are interested in. 

Thank you very much. 

‘The next witness will be Mr, Adel F. Throckmorton, superintendent 
ot publie instruction. Topeka, Kans. 

Mr. Throckmorton, will you please come forward and identify your- 
self and proceed with your statement, sir ? 
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Again I want to remind everyone who desires to test fy that we have 
a very ambitious program, and if they will summarize their statement, 
I am sure the committee and the staff will examine every statement 
thoroughly so that we may be able to have a little time left for the com- 
mittee members to speak with you personally, as they would like to do, 
and it will help. 

You may proceed, Mr. Throckmorton. 


STATEMENT OF ADEL F. THROCKMORTON, STATE SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, TOPEKA, KANS. 


Mr. Trrockmorron. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
Iam A. F. Throckmorton, State superintendent of public instruction 
of the State of Kansas. 

| would like to have a cops of iy prepared statement inserted for 
the record, if that is all right. 

Mr. Krarns. Certainly. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY ADEL F’. THROCKMORTON, SUPERINTENDENT, TOPEKA, KANS 
Gentlemen, I am A. F. Throckmorton, State superintendent of public instrue 
tion, Topeka, Kans. It is a privilege to appear before this special subcommittee 


to present school-building needs in the public, elementary, and secondary schools 
of Kansas. 

There are three principal reasons why the problem of school housing is so 
eritical in Kansas today. 


POPULATION SHIFT 


The first of these I shall discuss is shifting population which has placed an 
undue burden on many schools. A part of this population movement is the 
result of changed farming methods under which the individual farmer, by 
the use of modern machinery, handles greatly increased acreages. Farm popu 
lation has declined as this trend accelerates. In the 30-year period between 
1920 and 1950, the rural farm group in ages 5 to 19 declined 51.7 percent. Ten 
thousand Kansas farms were merged with others in the 5-year period 1945 to 
1950. 

This movement away from rural areas is indicated by the fact that the enroll- 


ment in one-teacher schools in Kansas declined at an average rate of more than 


3,000 pupils each year for the 42-year period beginning in 1910. In 1940, 69,345 
pupils were enrolled in one-teacher districts sy 1954 this number had decreased 
to 22,254, or only 8.5 percent of all pupils in grades 1 to 8 in Kansas. This 


movement of population is further shown by the reduction in the number of 
one-teacher school districts in the period 1945-54. In 1945 there were 7,181 
of these districts. In 1954 only 1,934 of these districts remain 

It should be pointed out that while the number of one-teacher school districts 
was being reduced from 7,181 in 1945 to 1,934 such districts in 1954 an equal 
number of school buildings were abandoned and no lot 
purposes, 


iger used for school 


During the same 30-year period, 1920-50, the urban population in Kansas 


increased by 45 percent. Based on the United States census classification of 
cities of 2,500 or more as urban, Kansas in 1950 had 42 percent of its popula 
tion classed as urban and 48 percent as rural According to United States 


census figures, Kansas population increased from 1,801,000 in 1940 to 1,905,000 
in 1950. State figures show a population in 1954 of 1,999,000, which is an 
increase of 34,345 over 1953. 


INCREASED BIRTH RATHI 


The increased birth rate is the second reason why the need for additional 
school housing in Kansas will become increasingly critical in the years just 
ahead. Table 1 attached hereto reveals there were 28,885 live births in Kansas 


53813—54 -13 
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in 1940. The number of birt] in 1945 was 31,429, and the number of births 
increased each year to 1952 when the figure was 49.945 Final tabulation for 
1953 has not been completed, but indications are more births were recorded 
that year than in 

The division of governmental research of the Univers ty of Kansas has just 
released an actual and projected total enrollment by grades in Kansas public 
schools for the years from 1941—42 to 1960-61 Chis study is covered in tables 
2 and 5, a part of this report, which shows enrollment in grades 1 to 8 in the 
school year 1953-54 was 285,225 pupils This number will increase to 380,120 


by 1960-61, according to birth statistics and excluding other factors. During 
the same period, the high-school enrollment grades 9 to 12 will increase from 
92,822 in 1953-54 to 120,647 in 1960-61 rhis is an increase of 32.4 percent 
enrollinent for 1960-61 over 1953-54 enrollment based upon the birth factor alone. 





OBSOLETE SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

A third cause for the school housing crisis in Kansas is shown in a survey made 
by the Kansas State department of education in 1951 It was found that 60 
percent of the school buildings in Kansas at that time were built before 1920 
with one-half of the total built before 1910 It was also discovered that 1,034 
school buildings were more than 50 yvears of age and that only 18 percent of 
Kansas school buildings were constructed during the 25-year period preceding 
1951. Two-thirds of all buildings erected by common school districts maintain- 
ing both elementary and high school were built between 1900 and 1929. 











SCHLOOL BUILDING NEEDS 


The school-enrollment grades 1 to in Kansas is expected to be 500,767 by 
1961, an increase of 122,720 over the 1953-54 enrollment If these children came 
from the same homes and attended the same schools as did the children 30 
bsorbing the increase would be much simplified. 
from farms to urban centers and the increase in 
ition to the State indicate that the expected 
crease of 122,720 pupils by 1961 by reason of the increased birth factor means 
that relatively few of this latter group can be absorbed without the construction 
of additional buildings. 

Generally accepted standards permit 30 pupils per classroom in elementary 





he problem of a 
ift in populati 


ry reason of 
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schols and 25 pupils per classroom in high schools. For the purposes of this 
report, we are estimating on the basis of 25 pupils per classroom, making no 
provision for corridors, assembly rooms, multipurpose rooms, libraries, gymna- 
siums, or other supplemental room 

Under this formula, 4,909 new classrooms at an estimated cost of $30,000 per 
classroom will be required to house the 122,720 additional pupils expected in 
Kansas schools by 1961 because of the increased birth rate. This unit cost 
estimate includes cost of site, furniture, and equipment. Table 4 appended to this 


report shows the number of new classrooms required each year during the period 


1952-54 to 1960-61, inclusive At current building costs, the construction of 
these facilities will total approximately $150 million as shown in table 5. 
Th figure makes no provision for the backlog of schoolhouse construction 


necessary to replace obsolete, overcrowded, and makeshift types of school build- 


ings. Latest availaMe figures show that in 1951 more than 15,000 pupils were 
attending school on a multiple-session basis, with 7.859 pupils in rented quarters, 
55,112 pupils in basement rooms, hallways, lunchrooms, and other space not 
designed for classroom purposes There was also an estimated 31,705 pupils 
t hools that should be abandoned. 

Thus, including one-half the children attending school on a multiple-session 
basis, there were, in 1951, 106,779 Kansas children who were unsatisfactorily 
house Twenty-five pupils per classroom would require an additional 4,721 
classrooms for these unsatisfactorily housed schoolchildren which under the 
formula used above would cost an additional $140 million. These conservative 
estimates indicate Kansas will need a capital outlay of at least $290 million 
for new schoolhouse construction by 1960—61. 


ling st 
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RECENT SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION EXPENDITURI 


During the 4-vear pericd 1950-54, $109,480,000 was appropriated for school 
house construction in 581 Kansas school districts Of this amount $97,932,064 


was raised through sale of bonds, $11,548,695 by means of a special 2-mill school 


Y 
building levy authorized under Kansas statutes, and an additional $4,095,204 
was received as grants from the Federal Government during 1950-52 to assist 
local school districts meet impacts resulting from Federal activities. Excluding 
Federal funds, money was appropriated for schoolhouse construction in these 


years as shown in the following table. 


School buildings in Kansas 


F ise } vy 
1950-51 { $ {67,49 $2 4 
1951-52 5 
1959-53 ¢ ATS 
1953-54 
1 7 


During the fiscal vear 1953-54, 49 Kansas school districts applied to the State 
school fund commission for special permission to exceed the statute 


nr) 
voting school bonds. This statutory limit is 6 percent of the assessed valuation 


in city school districts and 7 percent of the assessed valuation in other typ of 
school districts The State school fund commission may upon applica f 


school districts authorize exceeding these statutory limits by 100 percent 


The amount of bonds voted under this permission during the school year 





1993-54 was SO5T1L5ANT or a little more than one-third of all the ed 
during that vear. Unfortunately, there are many school districts e 
that do not have sufficient valuation to provide housing for the cl he 
district when 100 percent of the increase over the statutory Ss 


authorized, 


SPECIFIC CASES 


I ch 11 present bri fly schoolhousing problems faced na nut ber of Kansas 


school districts where the need is most critical More than 10 percent of the 
Kansas population is found in the city of Wichita Potal enrollment of elemen 
tary and high-school pupils in that city for the vear 1942 was 28,702 pupi 





The enrollment had increased to 48,728 pupils in 1953-54 and, on the basis of 
the increased birthrate, an enrollment of 69,000 is expected for the year 1960-61 
with this number increasing to 82,000 by the school year 1963-64 Under this 
estimate, enrollment in Wichita schools will be approximately double the preser= 
enrollment 10 years from now 

To meet the needs for this increased enrollment, it will be necessary during 
the next 10-year period to construct six 14-room elementary buildings each vear 
During this same period, 8 intermediate school buildings and 2 high-school 
buildings will be needed 

The present assessed valuation of the Wichita District is approximately $275 
million, which, when permission to evceed the statutory bond levy limit is 
granted, would produce about $35 million for schoolhouse construction Che 
district now has S18 million outstanding in bonds for schoolhouse construction, 
which today leaves approximately $15 million that could be voted for school 
house construction. This $15 million leeway which may be added to the amount 
of money that will become available throuch retirement of bonds during the 10 
year period. Only this is available to provide the $35 million to $40 million of 
schoolhouse construction needed during the next 10 vears. 

The Derby community is located near Wichita. In June of 1954 the Derby 
schools enrolled 1,717 pupils. Enrollment for the current school year is 2,217 
pupils or an increase of 500 over last year. An additional 400 houses in this 
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district are nearing completion with another 400 houses scheduled for com- 


pletion by March 1, 1955. Conservative estimates indicate that when this hous- 
ing is completed the Derby schools will enroll more than 3,000 pupils as con- 
trasted with the 1,717 pupils enrolled in June of this year 

At the present time Derby is renting 26 dwelling houses for school purposes 
and operating on a multiple-class basis. Two elementary buildings are scheduled 
for completion by January 1, 1955. One of these buildings is being financed 
with Federal money and the second building is being partially financed with 
lederal funds. In order to meet the needs, the Derby School District must have 
two elementary buildings and a junior high school building in addition to those 
now under construction. Derby is a school district for which bonds may be 
voted in an amount equal to 14 percent of the assessed valuation when per- 
mission is granted by the State school fund commission. Fourteen percent of the 
Derby valuation would produce $892,000, but the bonded indebtedness of the 
district is now $800,000 which leaves only $92,000 with which to build the 3 new 
buildings now needed in addition to the 2 buildings under construction 

Haysville is another common schoo] district in the Wichita area which now 
has an enrollment of 856 elementary pupils as compared with 280 pupils for 
the school year 1949-50 There is no high-school building in the district for 
the more than 300 high-school students residing there. These students place 
an additional burden on the Wichita high scheols and the high school of other 
neighboring communities 

Schoolhousing problems of the Derby and Haysville districts are typical of 
those found in a great number of Kansas communities. Table 6 appended to 
this report lists 72 communities and shows school enrollments for the years 
1929-46, 1949-50, and 1953-24 This table indicates quite clearly school popu- 
lation growth in the communit 

Kansas City, Kans., is one of a few Kansas school systems that have building 
needs arising from the integration of pupils formerly segregated. The Kansas 
City schools have integrated the first grades and kindegartens this year but 
have deferred integration beyond the first grade except in a few schools because 
of lack of facilities. Two hundred sixty-two Negro hivh-school students formerly 
attending the summer high school, an all-Negro school, will now be eligible 
to attend the Argentine and Rosedale High Schools. Somewhat in excess of 
800 Negro elementary schoolchildren mst be commodated in neighboring white 
schools that now lack the required classroom space. Some 35 to 40 classrooms 
will be required to accommodate these students at an estimated cost of $1,200,C00. 


ies listed 





Studies have not vet been made in other communities where school segregation 
has been practiced, but this factor is a minor one in Kansas. 


SUMMARY 


Three reasons may be cited for the critical schoolhousing shortage in Kansas, 
These are: 

1. Popniation shift from rural to urban areas. 

2. Increased birthrate 

Obsolete schoo! buildings 

School building needs on basis of present enrollment and increased birth rate 
indicate provision must be made for an additional 122,000 pupils by 1960-61 on 
the inceased birth factor alone 

Estimated cost of additional school housing need in Kansas by 1961 is $290 
million to care for increased enrollments and children now inadequately housed. 

During the 4-vear period 1950-54, $109,480,000 was appropriated for school- 
house construction in Kansas. 

Many school districts have reached or are approaching limits of their resources 
for providing needed school housing 

The school housing needs of 3 communities are indicated in the report, and 
enrollment increases in 72 districts for the period 1940-54 are shown. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, permit me to express appreciation for this 
opportunity to appear before your special subcommittee to present information 
regarding school building needs in Kansas. TI shall be pleased to supply infor- 
mation concerning points not covered in this report as you may request it. 
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TABLE I 


NUMBER OF LIVE BIRTHS IN KANSAS BY YEARS 


ee feted pibdiaadonwieraliien lee: 
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45,000 | 1 

hik;000 | [H -— 
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ee pre ee eae 
aaiaen tee ee 
38,000 t-—+-—-+_}| 4 + + 
a7 cae eee 
re st 
la pom ono 
ig oad oo adhe deform 
33,000 eee een eee are ean rempene rine ers 
a. FS eS A 
yet 7 en 
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39’000 | alieieeied | 
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a al 4 ra od mt 4 4 a 4 qo qa 
iC _ 28, 885 | 1947 . 44,511 
1941 30, 417 | 1948 42. 575 
1942 _ 33, 920 | 1949 13, 773 
1943 «6, 021 | 1950 $3,911 
1944 ‘ _ 84, 976 | 1951 417, 352 
1945 31, 429 | 1952 19, 945 
1946 ; _ 88, 770 | 1953 7 ail _ +49, 771 


1 Provisional. 
There were 183,898 live births 1934 to 1939, inclusive. 
TABLE II. {ctual and projected total enrollment by grades, 1941-61, for State 


of Kansas, by division of governmental research, University of Kansas, d 
rected by Dr. Ethan Allen, July 1954 


1941-42 46, 654 105, 69 14 ) 
1942 4 0, 441 

1943-44 2 13 2 } S 

1944-46 72 &, 602 174 ( Q 
1945-46 if RR, *24 23, 457 l j 10S ) 
1916-47 624 G 218 ( ] ‘1 % { { 
1947-48 8, 049 6,81 ® 4] 2 14 
1948-49 KE 19, 7H¢ l 64 9 j ( 
1949-50 RE ~ 28 73 } 114 42 
1950-51 &7. OR 41¢ ] t s 1 ” 
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TABLE III 


ESTIMATED GAIN IN KANSAS PUPIL POPULATI RADE 
FROM PROJECTED STUDY, UNIVERSITY OF KANS: 


On 
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TABLE IV 
ESTIMATED NUMBER OF ADDITIONAL CLASSROOMS NEEDED IN KANSAS 
DUE TO INCREASED ENROLLMENT OVER 1953-54 
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OST OF ADDITIONAL CLASSROOMS NEEDED IN KANSAS 
| TO INCREASED ENROLLMENT OVER 1953-54 
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TABLE VI-A.—Enroliment grades 1 to 8 in 49 Kansas communities 


School 1939-40 | 1949-50 | 1953-54 School 1939-40 | 1949-50 1953-54 
Ark Avel 174 7 ( { 8 
Auburi 4 Ov k s 
A vondal } ( Pa 
Be ] 2 19 8 ] t 
reryvtc 4 Pr \ 
B 8 R 
( a] i Ril & 
( ( 1 R % & & g 
Des 8 I i 
Dove if 1 § I ] Rist 
Edgerton } ( { 
Eudora & 17 { 
Fort Lea I f I SR 
Ha . | 
Ha & g @ 
H S S | 
H 2 
H I 47 6S 
Ke ( Ss } Va s 
L¢ ‘ 2 W 
I ) 1K 
Nf \ 
\ \ 
\ \ 
NN 
{ 
4) 
TABLE VI-B.—Enrollment grades 1 to 12 in 23 Kansas comn 
Ss ~40 1949 { { 
Andover 7 242 158 ( 
A 7 I is +S 
elit 9 ‘ 
Clav ¢ t ( 1 S48 
C) x Ss 38 4 ( X 
( ] ] ) 752 ) & 
I y 9 s( 2 ] j 
(yr ( 44 ; ? t 
( . 9 2 
G ul 199 \ ( { j 
G at B 2 2 
He f 158 } 
Indep s 2 122 9 { 


Mr. Kearns. You may proceed with any additional statement which 
you may have, Mr. Throckmorton. 

Mr. Treo KMORTON. | appre iate this opportunity to give a little 
summary of this report before your committee this afternoon. 

I might say there are three distinct reasons for the schoolhousing 
erisis in Kansas. 

The first one, of course, is the shift in po} ulation which has been 
foiling on in that State. 

During the 30-year period following 1920, 51.7 percent of our farm 
children between the ages of 5 and 15 left the rural areas. That move- 
ment is further indicated by the fact that the rural school population 
declined by 3,500 pupils a year for a period of 42 years, beginning in 
1910. This is significant because during that period approximately 
5,000 school districts have gone out of existence, which means that some 
£000 school buildings that were once used for school purposes are no 
ionger used. 
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Durine this same period the rban areas have increased by about 
15 percent and. while the total population of the State durime that 
1 riod was o? ly ine] ised some ZOO UU, the shift. together with the 
mecreased populatior hat x the problem 

‘| e increa neg birth rate which is going on in Kat as is the same 
} tiseveryv\ hey else I) 1940 we |} 1d soy e IS.000 live births, while 
by 1953 that figure had gone up to about 50,000. 

ow, a recent study shows the number of pupils on a projected and 
i lal e7 I ment basis trom the present time to the chool ven) beoin 
ni } L960 nd it o rr 85.000 to B80 WO 1 the elementarv 
chools and in the ] hools, from 92,000 to 120,000. In other 
words, the projecte: Ime for t! Ney { 1 1960 or 1961 is 
724 percent. That is on the reased birth factor il ne during that 


pel od. 
Well, a third cause for the situati is the obsolescence of school] 
rs in Kansas. The figures for Ke 1S I think, are consistent 


; } 
NV ld Yr) 


wit! hose ¥v ech wet olven in the t renort—that 60 percent of 
the hool buildin Kansas at tl] pre nt ti were built befor 
1920. On the birth fa ralor ther 1] | son 2 OOO ad onal 
children in the schools by 1960-61 

The fact that we have Sie eee lation and the fact of the 
hackloe of buildings t] we now have means tl litional housing 


. - : - a 
Wi ave to be provided 1} thi 122 OOO ¢ idren are to be accom- 


mod: ted. 


Well. this additional load on the s hool by reason of the birt] rate 
vill necessitate some 4.900 additional classrooms hetaveen now and 
196] Tl is ficur Wi kes ho pre vision for th backlog of schoolhouse 


construction necessary to replace the obsolete, overcrowded, and make 
shift type of school build nes, 

The latest available figures—which is for 1951-52—showed that 
more than 15.000 punils were ittending eehool on a multiple session 


oasis. with 7.359 punils in rented quarters. 55.112 pupils in basement 


rooms, hallways, lunchrooms and other space not designed for class- 
room a: , and there was also another 31.705 pupils attending 
hools tha tuld he abands «ld | ( ft ir obsolescence 

ee ee ee atte! ling chool on 9 mul 
tiple-session basis, there were. in 1951, 106.000 Kansas children who 
were unsatl Fa tol ly he used, An estimated 1 721 2 nesetsatiet wil] he 
necessary to take care of these. The classrooms needed for the children 
under the increased birth rate, and to bring the schools up to standard 
heeause of the backlog, will nec tate an expenditure of something 
hil S290 m llion by the ‘hool vear 1960-61. 

During the 4-vear period, 1950-54. $109 million was appropriated 
for schoolhouse constru tion in 531 Kansa schoo] districts. Of this 
amonnt S97 million was raised through the s ale « bon ds and $111, 
million by means of a special 2-mill school-bu itive | evy, authorized 


under the Kansas statutes in ad¢ ech to authority to issue bonds, and 
an additional $4 million was — a grant in the period 1950-52. 

During fiseal year 1953-54, 49 Kansas school districts anplied to the 
State school fund st for permission to exceed the statutory 
limit in voting school bonds. This limit is 6 percent of the assessed 
valuation in city school dist ricts and 7 percent of the assessed valua- 
tion in other types of school districts. 
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The State school fund commission may, upon application of school 
districts, authorize exceeding the statutory limits by 100 percent. 
The amount of bonds voted under this permission dui Ing the school 
year 1953-54 was $914 million, or a little more than one-third of all 


of the bonds voted during that year. Unfortunately, many school d 
tricts in the State do not have sufficient valuation to provide the needed 
housing for children when the 100 percent of the increase over the 
statutory limitation is authorized. 


Now, in my report, I have listed 2 or 3 special cases in Kansas and 
I have listed some 70 communities, showing the increase in enrollment 
during the period 1940 up to the present time. 

I think, perhaps, that is all of the formal statement that IT wai 


make. We have the report and I have left with the committee the re 
port of the first phase of the survey. 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you very much, Commissioner, and you know 
how much we appreciate your being here 

Mr. Turockmorton. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Elliott. do you have some questiol i 

Mr. IK LLIOTT. Mr. pry = owanoana do you have inv tear o1 Federal 
control in the event the ‘onan ss authorizes a program of Federal 
aid and then ap aie the money for distribution through the 
chief school officers of the various States? 

Mr. Turocxmorron. No, sir, I have not. 

Mr. Exxrorr. You have had some experience, perhaps, with tl 
federally affected areas program under Public Law 815? 

Mr. THrockmorton. Yes, since 1942. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. And you have had no Federal contro! nor intimation 
of Federal control in any of those programs, have you, Mr. Thro 
morton ¢ 

Mr. Trrockxmorton. I have seen no evidence of it. 

Mr. Exuiorr. You have seen no evidence of it? 

Mr. Tirrockmorton. No, sir. 

Mr. Ex.irorr. Do you recommend that the Cor gress provide aid to 
you in building these 5,000 needed schoolrooms ¢ 

Mr. Turockmorron. Did you say would I recommend it ? 

Mr. Exnaorr. Yes. 

Mr. Trrockxmorton. Well, I would recommend that the money come 
from some source. Now. the State of Kansas does not provide any 
em funds for school building. The people in the more favored 
areas are apparently not any more inte rested in the pup Is in the areas 
that are distressed than they are in the children in Texas or New 
Jersey or anywhere else. That is about the situation in Kansas. 

Mr. eae, Do you have any better su 
alternative suggestion, other than Federal 
those classrooms ? 

Mr. Trrockmorron. Well, I could make some suggestions at home, 
but they do not carry much weight. 

Mr. Exsisorr. I gather that, if aid for those buildings is provided 
by the Federal Government, Kansas will accept it 2 

Mr. Turockmorron. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Exuiorr. That is all. 

Mr. Turocxmortron. The problem is that the distress is in the local 
areas and not the State as a whole, although it is distributed over the 
State. 


a then, or any 
d for construction of 
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Mr. Krarns. Will the centleman \ ield at that point ¢ 

Mr. Ennsorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krarns. When you had that great flood problem out there, 
did it take you quite a while to recuperate in your school program 
after that ? 

Mr. Turockmortron. From the flood 2 

Mr. Kearns. Yes. 

Mr. Trrockmortron. No: the floods were not a major disaster so 
far as the schools were concerned In two cities it constituted a prob- 
lem. but other than that it was nota major problem. 

Mr. Krarns. Mr. Metcalf ? 

Mr. Mercaur. Mr. Throckmorton, how are you coming along with 
vour se ond phase of the report ? 

Mr. TirrockMorron. Well, Kansas is not in on the second phase. 
Our funds were cut off June 50 and, due to some misunderstanding 
on the part of our legislature, they did not authorize us to vet into 
the program until 1953. So, the first phase was conducted by our 
cepartment w ith our own funds and our own personnel, and we have 
made a start on the second nhase. It is cong to be up to the lemisla- 
ture, which convenes in January, as to whether we will get the funds 
to complete the second phase. 

Mr. METCALF. Any information which you receive from that study 
will not be available to this committee before next year ¢ 

Mr. Trrockmorton. It will be several months, that is right, except 
such information as we have made as to other studies and other 
estimates, 

Mr. Mercautr. Yes, I understand. Mr. Throckmorton, do you have 
a State-aid-to-school-construction program in Kansas ¢ 

Mr. Trrrockmortron. No: there are no State funds for school con- 
struction. All school construction is done on a local district basis and 
supported entirely by the property tax. 

Mr. Merrcatr. Do you have any State aid for operation of the 
schools? 

Mr. Turockmorton. Yes, we have a little. We have a $16 million 
fund for operation of the grades of 1 through 8. Then we have an- 
her peculiar arrangement under which $12 million of  sales-tax 
money is returned to the taxing units to help pay the property tax 
and the schools get about $6 million of that. So, about $22 million of 
state money goes for the support of schools out of approximately an 
$83 million or $84 million program. 

Mr. Mercaur. If there were a Federal assistance program enacted 
at the next session of Congress, I assume that you would recommend 
that it be the same sort of a program that the other chief school officers 
have recommended to the effect if the money is paid out, it should be 
administered by the State and the chief school officer of the State? 

Mr. Trrrockxmorton. That is right: that it be administered through 
the United States Office of Education and the State chief school offi- 
cer. Otherwise, I do not believe the money would be spent to the 
best advantage to the schools. 

Mr. Mercautr. If you were in charge of the administration of such 
a fund and you felt that there was a district in your State which had 
failed to measure up to the effort that the other districts had made, 
would you distribute this Federal aid to that district, or would you 
distribute it to the more needy districts ¢ 
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Mr. Trrockmortron. Well, personally, I think the money should 
be distributed on the basis of aid in relation to the need and in rela 
tion to the effort made by the local districts. 

Mr. Mercaur. And, if there were a district—and, I do not know 
whether there is or not—but if there were a district in Kansas which 
had not measured up to at least a reasonable amount of effort, they 
would not receive any of this Federal aid ? 

Mr. Trrockmortron. That would be the policy under which I would 
want to operate. 

Mr. Mrercaur. That is all. 

Mr. Exuniorr. Let me ask you one other quest ion: 

Mr. Throe kmorton, do you have ve ry many districts which have 
additional borrowing capacity through the sale of bonds or warrants 
or otherwise ¢ 

Mr. Trrock MorTON. Many of the districts do have additional levy - 
ine power, as I indicated in the report, through special permission, 
Districts and cities can go up to 12 percent and other districts can go 
up to 14 percent. 

Mr. Evuiorr. Does that represent 12 mills or 14 mills? 

Mr. Tirrockmortron. No; that is the percentage of their assessed 
valuation, and the mill rate to pay eff might be whatever it takes. If 
it isa 5-year bond, it would be one thing and if it were a 20-year bond 
it would be something else. Then, in addition to that, a 2-mill build 
ing-fund levy is authorized in addition to the bond limit. 

Mr. Exniorr. Do you think a program of Federal aid for con 
struction would stimulate ereater effort on the part of all school 
districts to raise whatever money was necessary to bring their school 
plants up to some reasonable minimum standard ? 

Mr. Turockmorron. Well, I think it would. However, the serious 
problem lies in the districts that have reached, or are approaching, 
their limit and are still unable to meet the needs. 

The only indication that I have in the report—and I can get you 
some more figures on that—is that more than one-third of the bonds 
voted this past year were under special permission to exceed the 
statutory limit. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Throckmorton. 

Mr. Krarns. Commissioner, when [I wired your Governor about 
what your needs were, do you recall the figure you gave him ¢ 

Mr. Turockmorron. We made an estimate in 1951, I believe, that 
$280 million would be required to provide housing up to 1960. I 
believe that was the figure. 

Mr. Kearns. I think that is the way it was presented. 

Mr. TuHrockMorron. I am not sure a that. 

Mr. Kearns, I have had four lists, but they seem to be very popular 
and they disappear from my desk; I do not know where they go. 

Do you feel that if the Federal Government went in on a current 
basis that your legislature would arise to the occasion and set up an 
authority and avail themselves of Federal funds, if they were 
available ? 

Mr. Trrockmorton. I believe they would. We have, as you know, 
in Kansas people who pay lip service to “no Federal jurisdiction,” but 
every time that the funds have become available, the legislature has 
made it possible to use them. 
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Mr. Kearns. I am going to ask you a question which I have not 
as ked of anyone else and do not know why I have picked on you, 
but I want to ask you: Do you feel, as chief school officer, that 
once you had the sole authority of dis ssi ution of these funds within 
your State, authorized by the Governor, that you could distribute 
the Federal money to all the school districts in the State of Kansas 
without any political repercussions which would reflect upon the 
Congress of the United States? 

Mr. Turockmorron. Well, in the first place, I doubt if they would 
be distributed to all of the school districts. 

Mr. Kearns. Well, that would be vour jurisdiction. 

Mr. Trrockmorron. I have no reason to believe that there would be 
any more repercussion than there has been in the distribution of funds 


which we have received under the vocational program and under Pub- 
lic Law 815 and Public Law 874. I have heard of no political reper- 
cussions: that is, none have come to my ears. 


Mr. Kearns. The reason I bring the question up is that you realize 
that we could never do it through the Congress by doing it by con- 
gressiona| districts, because then there would be questions raised to the 
effect that certain congressional districts received more than other 
coneressional di tricts., 

If the Congress gave the Federal money to the chief school officer 
of the State for distribution and that officer has the sole authority 
for its okatleaiian there should be no reflection then upon Congress ; 
is that e rrect 4 

Mr. Trrockmorton. I believe not. I will goa step further and say 
the ut I am elected on a political ticket and I would not be afr: aid ¥ it. 


Mr. Kearns. Tha iL most courageous statement, Iam sure. I did 
not mean to put you on the spot, but I just thought I would ask 
about it. 

Thank you very much. It has been very nice of you to come here 


and give us the benefit of your views. 

Mr. THrockmorron. Thank you, sir. 

Mir. Kearns At this time we shall hear from Mr. Michael Walsh, 
who uperintendent ot public instruction in the State of Rhode 


Island. 


STATEMENT OF MICHAEL WALSH, SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION, RHODE ISLAND 


Mr. Wausu. Mr. Kearns nd men + fe of the committee, I would 
like, first, to express my appreciat ion r hav ing been afforded the op- 
portunity of being here today and, ams to express my appreciation to 
the committee for its making it possible for me to appear. 


Mr. Kearns. Thank you. 

Mr. Wausn. I should like to make this statement as brief as pos- 
sible, and submit my prepared statement for the record at this time. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Ruope ISLAND ScHOOL CONSTRUCTION NEEDS 


Although we are the smallest State in the Union, Rhode Island still has the 
same problems in schoolhouse construction as the rest of the Nation. Our 
figures for enrol!ment and our needs in terms of school buildings may seem 
small in relation to those of New York or other large States, but our needs are 


proportionntely the same We have a population of approximately 800,000 in 
Rhode Island, and about one-fourth of this number are under 20 years of age. 
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We want to give our youth the best in education. We want our communities 
to enroll children under 6 in Kindergartens, nursery schools, and child-care 
centers according to the needs of the community. We want special classes for 
exceptional children. We want to retain more of our youth in school. In short, 
we want full educational opportunity for each individual child in our State. 
Adequate, functional, well-equipped schools are necessary to carry out a full 


educational program. Many of our communities cannot provide the school ld- 
ings necessary to insure our children a wholesome place for learning and 
rowth 

Kihode Island is faced with the immediate prospect of executing school con 


struction plans to meet a sharp increase in public day school enrollment durin 





the next 5 years. Our communities, for the most part, are making a valiant 
effort to build schoothouses to meet the on-coming school population. Forty new 
schools have been built since 1949 and several are now under construction 


There is still an urgent need to build approximately 60 new elementary schools 


and 15 new secondary schools. Some $63 million wil e needed to build these 
schools and to remodel and rehabilitate others These new schools are needed 
to house enrollment increases and to replace 


represent he needs of our State through 1959 
school coustruction needs in Rhode Island in the 


dications are that the birthrate will remain at 








high leve! for some time to come. Buildings whi 
should be used efliciently for many vears in the f 

Most of the communities of Rhode fsiand 
p es on education and the State of Rhode I 
education, has exercised stron eade ip ft 
grams of education in the individual ranruanitie 

ban communities ha Centuated 
<sion of the 1930's an he building re 
serious situation us to school coustruction needs 

The school facilities survey listed 128 schoo] plants in Rhode Island as unsatis 
factory Kighty-five plants were rated ; ati ctory, Wd 125 we rated 
is fair One hundred and tifieen of these hool plants were d 
to 1900. Our problem is to eliminate the u | 1 to make 
the fair plants satisfactory. 

he co of school transportation in Rhode Island amounts f 1 vimately 

hree-quarters of a million dollars for the school year 1953-54 The State of 
Rhode Island channels back to its cities and towns slightly more than one-third 
of all the revenues collected by it Some of this revenue sent to the miniunities 
of the State is earmarked for schools, a for social welfare, and some 
or general purposes. This aid does no \ i. : n 
the growing burden of new school construction 

Studies are now underway to assess the actu abili ! ducal 
com nity to finance its education: ystem, and the fisca ( i { State 

ch community in matters of education rhese studies are a ¢ inuation 

and natural sequence from the school facilitic urvey con 1 h he 
State of Rhode Island and the United States © » au nde | a 
Public Laws 815 of the Sist Congres 

It w 1 a appear, f om the se} ! } lities survey nel tl } rent tudies 
now being made, that these ¢ munities may actually harm their edue mal 
programs if they assume the entire financial load needed for ne 0 l 


tion In other words, if they become overburdened by indebtedness for 
housing, they will not have the means to provide good teaching and good educa- 
tional programs. 

A study of the projected enrollments for Rhode Istand through 1° () shows 
that the communities of the State must provide an additional 1,200 t 
classrooms in the next 5 years 


The followirfg tables indicate the projected enrollments for our 39 cities and 





towns Rhode Island has a very high percentage of its youth in nen) day 
schools tur burden would be inereased by at least one-third t! > nonpublie 
dav schools did not exist. In the school year 1952-53 the enrollment figure for 
public day schools in Rhode Island was 105,388 pupils, and the nonpublic day 
schools had a pupil enrollment of 42,690 

Our immediate problem in Rhode Island is to provide for an increase of 23,000 


to 25,000 more public-school pupils in the next 5 years It mav he that the 
increase will be greater than the figure projected because we are not sure that 
the nonpublic schools can continue to absorb the same percentages in the years 
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ihead as they ive p to the present These figures of 23,000 to 

are very conservative 
lowing charts give the projected enrollments 1959-60. with 
idded The kindet ten projectio ire ¢ based on the 

sarten en! ments 

Projected enrollments, 1954-60 
Year ae K Tota Range 

‘. s LUS my 11¢ WO 
» j 747 112, 000-114. 000 
Rf f rt 115, 000-117. 000 
4 8 ( ‘ 119, 000-121, 000 
s-59 5, 7é y2¢ 24, 524 123, 000-125, 009 
a 120, 344 ’ V2 129, 43¢ 128, 000-130, 0°0 


Projected enrollments by grade groups 1954 60 





( ( ¢ ( le Gr ( ¢ Grade Grades 
4 t 5 7 ) 12 Stok Yto 19 

i } f 2 8, 8 42 89 4,712 21, 784 
‘ “71 9 24, OS ‘ 4 617 
f . R3. 466 Wi 1 S 37. 979 
sf 68 85, 7 9 ) 699 

{ ) &9 { 7 ) 41,645 6, 736 

7 t 015 S 4, 4 43, 5 2 RI 


Projected enrollments by cities and towns, 1954-59—@Grades 1 to 12 





y , LY5S ) 1959-60 
I “aie } ) 2,9 3, 222 
} ¢ ¢ ( ere 8 
} Q ) ) ‘ 
2 1 8 
ye 9 9 f ) y 
( as 2 8 4 2 { 2 730 
} (t ) 1 3 1. 450 
S ™ at t 6, 383 6 Ff 
1) 208 “i rm 
2 334 34 393 
‘ } 38 } 2 {RS 
H ( it 7 ) 734 
' { 29 349 34 tf 
' 2 t 2, 2 2 2, 383 
I 1, 2 . 1, 38 
I 14 539 54 353 : 
\ ” 14 ] 1, 7¢ 1,977 2 279 
\ 4 7 44¢ $8 374 465 
N 4, 88 ¢ 5, 4 7 6, 091 6, 559 
“ 103 l \ 104 Q9 
th k 2, 249 2 2 2, 35 2, 387 2, 642 
N 2, 102 2, 14¢ 2, 233 2, 293 2, 351 », 403 
N 1 1 I 7 83 892 945 
} 7,9 8, 07 8, 257 S, 459 &, 620 &, S28 
: S He 979 1, M4¢ 1,111 1, 218 
I 2 ss 2t 26, 276 26, 784 27, 020) 27, 439 
R R2 27 301 310 313 
5 7h R1i S52 RRR RRS 
. 099 1, 139 1,18 1, 231 1, 293 
5 th Kingstowr l ; S54 1, 94t 2, 028 *2, 078 2, 139 
ri t 1, 172 1, 224 1, 262 1, Sy 1, 323 1, 378 
Vorr : 223 ] 4S 1, 254 1, 281 1, 304 
Wor k 19 5M 11, 142 12, OOR 12, 924 13, 892 
West 1. 9&3 2,014 2, 069 2, 143 2, 211 2, 264 
VW 5 151 152 14 168 181 182 
West War 2, 043 2, 091 2, 143 », 164 » 208 2. 299 


Total 100, 637 104, 307 107, 706 111, 742 115, 760 120, 344 
Kindergarter R, Q7¢ 8, 44( &, 600 8, 764 8, 926 9, 092 
Total 108, 913 112, 747 116, 306 120, 506 124, 524 129, 436 
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Total cnrollme nts, 1952-53 
Public day schools: 


Kindergarten 7,12 
Elementary (grades 1 to 6) 15, 264 
Junior high 16,419 
Senior high 12, 071 
Elementary (primary and grammar ) LS, G77 
Mixed (1-room) 96 
Special (prevocational, remedial reading, etc.) Dod 
f-year high $, 548 
Vocational (trade) G55 

Total 105, 388 

Nonpublic day schools: 

Kindergarten 2, 193 
E.ementary (1 through 6 and 1 through 8) 29 O73 
Junior high £, G10 
Senior high 933 
f-year high 5, SS1 

Total $2, 690 


The State of Rhode Island has several towns which have a very difficult prob 


lem in planning for schoolhouse construction because they are affected by large 
naval installations Some help has been given to these communities by the Fed 
eral Government but more is needed It is a difficult problem to project the 


enrollments for the city of Newport and the towns of Middletown, North Kings 
town, and adjacent communities because they are impacted areas 


Our projections have been made through the school year 1959-60. The years 
following should continue to show a growth in school population Birthrates 
continue to remain at comparatively high levels rhe high birthrate of the last 
decade would indicate an increase in the number of adults in the child-bearing ag 
in the immediate future. We must be prepared to adequately house these future 
citizens in good schocl buildings. The January 1954 school census figures for 


Kihode Island show a total of 186,876 persons in the age group from 4 to 20 vears 

Under the leadership of the State Department of Education of Rhode Island, 
six area group Committees have been set up to arouse a greater and deeper interest 
among the citizens of these areas in order that they may realize the need for 
greater support to education in the form of better school buildings, more efficient 
school administration, and better paid teachers. We need to insure that all of 
our youth are receiving the type of education that will fulfill its function in pre 
serving and advancing our democratic way of life. 


53813—54——-14 
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Good school buildings are one aspect of the problem. Our communities need 
aid in meeting their building needs. The needs in Rhode Island are shown in the 
following table: 














id Ne 1 i ASS€ d 
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t ( 23, 4H 17. 2, 2 240, 471 1, 896 
The State of Rhode Island has 39 cities and towns and 5 counties 
The studies made to date show that at least a fourth of the cities and towns 
Rhode Island cannot be expected to provide the housing envisioned in this 
report without jeopardizing their ongoing educational programs. There are 11 
ns ar ties that would require a tax rate for debt service for these needs 
lor more of the erage x ' for operation in the State 
It is ir he area of school constru nm that the Federal Government could give 
OST ¢ ve aid Our estimates here are based on a Class size of 30 pupils in 
entary schools and 25 pupils in secondary The expansion of services to the 
handicapped, the extension of illum offerings, and a greater educational 
opportunity for our youth would | neomitant if our communities had help 
n meeting their school-construction needs. The retention ability of our second- 
rv schoo would he improve 


Rhode Island is moving ahead with plans for a vocational-school program, and 
is working toward an expansion of its collegiate facilities. We want schools 
that can adequately provide programs that are well-adapted to the needs, capaci- 
ties, and interests of our youth 

Adequate school buildings are a vital need if we are to provide the best in 
education for the future citizens of these United States The buildings are needed 
now We have only one opportunity to successfully educate today’s children 

Mr. Kearns. You may proceed, Mr. Walsh, with your summary 
statement. 

Mr. Wal Sil. We have been cooperating 1) the school-fa “lit es sur- 
vey The Federal Government and the State of Rhode Island made 


Al lable each S12.600,000 to m ike a survey of the school faci 
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the State of Rhode Island. That job, the first and second part of it 
was completed by our own men, and the third part was completed wit! 
the assistance of Dr. Paul Mort, a financial authority for the Teachers 
College of Columbia University. 

As a result of this l-year program we have found out that it will 
take some $63 million for us to provide the neces ary school facilities 
for our children. 

There is an urgent need to build approximately 60 new elementary 
schools and 50 new secondary schools in our State. Over 128 school 
plants in Rhode Island were unsatisfactory; 85 were rated as satis 
factory and 125 were rated as fair. In other words, of the three 
hundred-some-odd schools, about 50 percent are in need of rehabilita 
tion or new construction. 

The cost of school transportation in Rhode Island amounts to about 
three-quarters of a million dollars. 

Following the school-facilities Survey, and in the w ike of the ‘ fi y 
ures, the Governor appropriated, at the request of the commissioner, 


$46.000 in order for us to hire Dr. Mort. with a team of workers. to 
make a thorough study of the financial structure of the State of Rhod 
Island and determine the ability of the 39 cities and towns to measure 


up to their responsibility in regard to the educational opportunitie { 
their boys and girls in the construction of buildings and provid 
a reasonable educational level. 

That study is going on now and will continue on for another vear 
at least. 

Out of that study we hope that a formula will be resolved hic] 
will make it pe ssible for the State and the Commission to understand 
more realistically our responsibilities for the operation and mainte 
nance of a strong public schoo! system. 

We must provide for an increase of 23,000 to 25,000 more pub! 
school children who have come on within the last 5 vears. As you well 


know, Rhode Island is a naval Stat heavily impacted with 
operations. It is also faced with an economi ituation been >of the 
moving out of the textile industrv. I fee! that the State of Rhode I] 


land is conscientious in its endeavors Co proy ide according to its final 
cial ability a strong educational systen 

I believe the committee should be aware of the fact that ft] 
the communities raise taxes and contribute to school buildings, the 
more thev reduce the effectiveness of education itself. 

In our State we spent three quarters ¢ fa million dollars for t ’ 
portation alone. That means there is three-quarters of a million do 
larson which there is no real educational value. 

In the face of the demand for teachers’ salaries and the demand for 
a more modernized form of curriculum in order to make educat 
mean more and to prevent dropouts from schools and to provide for 


the aged and handicapped, the blind and deaf, and the mentally re 
tarded, to provide all these necessary educational facilities. every time 
a town appropriates an extra number of dollars for school buildings, 


then it reduces its effectiveness in providing education for boys and 
girls. The school building is only an instrument. The important 
factor is the curricula and the ability of the teachers in providing 
for those ways and means whereby we may retain our boys and girls in 
school for a longer period of time. 
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In this country we lose about 50 percen it of the youngste rs who start 
to high schoo] and in their freshman year 20 percent disappea r before 
eraduation time. 

If we ace ept the premise that cle mocrae \ is based on a free edu a- 
tional systen.,. then we Cannot % atlord t ) allow a0 percent of our boys 
and 9g ris to drift away. 

In this morning's paper, I think it was by Walter Lippmann, there 
Was an article showing that the problem in our country 1s not the shift 
ot people from Democrats to Republicans or Rep ub licans to Pemo- 
crats, but it is the failure of the “stay-at-homes The people in our 
country have not measured up to the realism that they must vote, and 
when we face an issue like that we realize that that is one of the areas 
that, pel haps, we are not teaching and one reason why we cannot do it 
is because of the heavy load of the teacher- pupil ratio and the fact that 
we do not have the money to provide the studies in our secondary 
S< hools which would awaken in the mind of these young people the 
importance of their « itizenship. 

\lso we must provide for the aged. Again I wish to point out at 
this time more people are being retired at a very early age, and some- 
thing must be done to provide an opportunity for them to exert their 
mental activities during that period of time. 

I think everyone in this country is entitled to an education from the 
time he is born until the time he dies, and we ought to be alert to the 
matter of preparing educational facilities for our adults and our aged 
and our handicapped and the importance of keeping our young people 
in school as long as we possibly can. 

I believe in this country there is a strong demand for a better edu- 
cational program. 

If America is to retain its place in world affairs it can do so only 
by ane nlightened public, and the more we awaken in the minds of our 
young people their responsibilities to other nations and the place of 
America in the United Nations and the world of affairs, the better off 
this country will be. 

In order to do that, honorable men, it is necessary that we provide in 
our secondary schools a curricula which is vigorous and meaningful 
to the American way of 9 


In the Second World War 38 percent of our young people—young 
men—were rejected because of physical disability. It is just as much 


a responsibility of the public schools to provide wholesome. vigorous 
physic: al men and women as it is for them to provide people with a 
certain I. Q. If that war had continued on for another 2 years, it is 
very likely th: at the physical condition of our men might have been the 
vital factor in bringing about an unsatisfactory conclusion. 

I believe the schools have the responsibility to not only provide for 
the mental development and emotional development of our children, 
but they also must provide the means whereby we can take care of the 
physic al deve ‘lopment of our children. 

Now, in various States that figure varies, but I think it is a serious 
reflection upon the educational system of ours that we had a situation 
arise—a critical situation and perhaps the most critical in the coun- 
try—where we faltered miserably in failing to provide this Nation 
with manpower, physically strong, which was important in providing 
for the defense of democ racy. 
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I gO back again to the premise that the best defense of democras V 
is a dynamic educational system. It is the first line of defense. If 
that is so, then we have the responsibility of prov iding ways and means 
of strengthening our young men and women to grow into good strong 
manhood and womanhood, with the idea that they must be prepared 
not only p! hvsically to defend the country, but intellectually, and the 
more intellectual underst: anding they have of democracy and its place 
in the world, the stronger this Nation will be not. o1 ily within itself, 
but in its effectiveness in the entire w orld. 

Mr. Chairman, I have completed my remarks. 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you very much, Commissioner. 

Mr. Elliott ? 

Mr. ELLiorr. Mr. Walsh, I want to ay that | have enjoved very 
much what vou have had to say here today and I want to ask you three 
questions : , 

First, do you have any fear of Federal control of your education: : 
system if { he Ir ede ral Governn lent makes funds availab le for a ic 
the construction of schoolhouses through the Office of Edueation vee 
through your office in Rhode Island ? 

Mr. Watsu. No, sir. I will strengthen that by saving we would 
have no more fear than we would have a fear of the relations with t] 
Department of Education on our vocational program or our school 
lunch program. I have no fear of it. 

Mr. Exnsorr, And, of course, you have had some experience with 
the funds which have been made available under Public Law 815 in 
Rhode Island 2 

Mr. Watsnu. Yes: I have. 

Mr. Evxiiorr. You have had no intimation of any Federal control of 
your sé hool system in that program ‘ 

Mr. Wausu. We have had no trouble whatsoever. In fact, we sort 
of welcomed the fact that the Federal Government prov ides the audi- 
tors because in the checking on us it provides fora sood relationship 
in working out 7 program which is for the benefit of eve ryone., 

Mr. Exuiorr. I have never considered that type of control or that 
tvpe of requirement which guaranteed honesty between the parties 
ae ee control, have you, Mr. Walsh? 

Mr. Watsn. No, s 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do you feel that such a program would stimulate your 
local school districts and your State to do more, perhaps, than it is now 
doing in order to meet this crisis of lack of schoolrooms ? 

Mr. Wausu. Mr. Elliott, if I could say it, we wish we could do it 
without Federal control. I do not mean Federal control, but I mean 

Federal appropriation, but the more I look into the economy of our 
State and the disappearance of textiles and the attempt of the com- 
munities to do what their iob is. I do not see how we can meet it. In 
fact. since 1949 the communities have built 40 schools .on their own 
effort. We have no State ge available for school construction. 
Forty schools have already been built out of local initiative. We 
are endeavoring to raise the amount of interest in the local localities, 
but, certainly, I am convinced that any movement on the part of the 
Federal Government to point out the necessity for better school 
facilities and the reasons for them, would be certainly a very welcome 
thing. It would be very helpful, I think, and it would be encouraging 
to everyone. 
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I also think, Mr. Elliott, that psychologically it would point out 
to the people of this Nation the realistic approach of the Federal 
Government to the need of a strong edu ational system. I think that 
is what we ought to keep in mind. We should have the influence 
of the Federal Government n helping to make the people of this 
country onscious of the fact that a strong educational system is 
absolutely vit: | to the streneth and welfare of this country of ours, 
I cannot stress that too much because it does not make any difference 
to me whether it is done with money or buildings or what. The im- 
portant thing for us to keep in mind is that we are responsible for the 

hysical and intellectual and emotional development 
of o mith, and in da like this of stress and strain we have to 
pitch in pretty strongly in an effort to point out the way to our young 
people and to provide, as we should, for a stronger tomorrow. I 
think that we of this generation have that responsibility and I think 
the Federal Government should spearhead that attack. 

Mr. Exniorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Walsh. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Metealf ? 

Mr. Mercaur. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Walsh, you have stated that you needed something 
like $63 million. 

Mr. Wansnu. $63 million, Mr. Kearns, but Paul Mort in reviewing 
that said he thought we were about 25 percent to 50 percent over 
this estimate. However, our group which made the study said $63 
million was the amount. Paul Mort seems to think it should be 
another 50 percent, and probably $93 million. 

Mr. Kearns. Has the State of Rhode Island any building authority 
for schoolhouses ? , 

Mr. Wausu. No, sir: we do not have such authority. 

Mr. Kearns. Do you think your legislature would approve one 4 

Mr. Wausn. I think they would. 

Mr. Kearns. If vou had half of this amount available from the 


Federal 


spl i and p 


+ 


Government, 


do you think the legislature would act more 


Mr. Wausn. T think they would; IT think it would be very helpful, 
Vir. Kear 
Krarns. You feel that once this backlog was taken care of 
that ve could row your own boat after that ? 

Mr. Wausu. I am convinced we could, yes, sir; I think we would 
hi ve To, 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you very much for your appearance here today, 
Mr. Walsh. 

Mr. Warsn. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Kearns. The next witness will be Mr. Charles F. Carroll, 
State uperintendent of public instruction of the State of North 
Carolina. 

We are very glad to have Mr. Carroll here, because the ranking 
minority member and the ex-chairman of this committee is the Hon- 
orable Graham Barden, for whom we all have the greatest admiration. 
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STATEMENT OF CHARLES F. CARROLL, STATE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Carroii. Thank you, sir, Mr. Chairman. 
fam Charles F. Carroll, superintendent of public instruction in 
North Carolina, and LT would lke to present, also, my associate, Mi 


ed yan Ly Cameron director of the clin ISION OT xf hool pl mMnng 

[ have here with me a brief which we would like to submit at th 
time and, then, I shall summarize it. 

Mr. Kearns. Very well. 

( Th br f referred to 1S as follow ss 

STA OF NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL-BUILDING NEI 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Charles F. ¢ s ‘ 
superintendent of publie instructior n North Carolina I should like 
present 1 associate, Mr. John L. Cameron, director of our division of 
planning in the State department of public instruction. We apprecinte ‘ 
thoughttul consideration which tl cotumittee is giving to publie ed 
and we are grateful for the opportunity to present ey dence of ou literest in 
educational problem of mutual concern to the several States and to the Federal 
Governinent Among the States of the American Union, North Carolir is 
10th in total population and Sth in total school enrollment Believing in the 
worth of public education, North Carolina, in 1933, adopted a unique systen 
of financial aid to public-school operations by which all of the wealth of the 
State would support all of the children of the State Che wealth of our State 
is reflected in the fact that we rank 45th among the States in per capita income 
and 14th in total income In spite, however, of the contrasts in rank with re 
to population and wealth, only four States spend a greater percent of their 
income for school Briefly, Mr. Chairman, these data will help you visualize 
the State which we represent 

When the publie schools of North Carolina opened their doors in Septem 
1958 with 938,000 pupils, there were approximately 250,000 school childre n the 
State who found themselves in crowded, inadequate or makeshift classrool 
In addition there were thousands of children attending a school which did not 
have a lunchroom, auditorium, or a gymnasium 

Reliably computed data (table I) showed that North Carolina needed in 
September 1953 a minimum of 6,300 regular classrooms and 1,483 special-type 
classrooms such as libraries, shops, homemaking laboratories, and scie1 rooms 
in addition to facilities existing or under contract as of January 1953. This does 
not take into account auxiliary spaces such as lunchrooms, health clin rooms 
auditoriums, and gymnasiums The total estimated cost, based upon ver Ne 
servative estimates, of providing minimum facilities needed as of September 


1953 was $193.792.000 

During the depression and the war years there was a minimum of school 
construction in North Carolina, first because of shrinking revenues, and later 
because of building restrictions accompanying the war effort At the same time 
North Carolina experienced an increase in the number of children; for example, 
in 1933 the number of births recorded was 75,000; in 1951 the number was 110.000 
Comparatively, North Carolina’s total enrollment in its public schools in 1945-46 
was 823.119: in 1951—52 the enrollment had increased to 914,269. Table IT sh i 
actual enrollment in the North Carolina public schools from 1945-46 through 
1942-53 It also indicates the estimated enrollment from 1953-54 througl 
1959-60 

Today more children are obtaining high school education than formerly ror 
example, in 1950 there were six times as many high school graduates in North 
Carolina as there were in 1924 This growth is particularly evident among 
Negro pupils. In 1924-25 there were 6.976 Negro pupils enrolled in high sel 


in the State: in 1945-46 there were 30,024; and in 1951-52 the number had 
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to 49,474. When the “war babies.” now swelling the elementary school enroll- 
ments, reach high school age, additional facilities such as classrooms, shops, 
laboratories, libraries, and other specialized rooms will become imperative. 

While new facilities are needed to house increased enrollments and relieve 
present overcrowding. additional facilities are needed also to replace small out- 
moded wooden buildings and those condemned or otherwise unfit for occupancy 
{see table I). Many pupils are housed in buildings lacking in ventilation, light, 
heat, and sanitary facilities 

Concrete recognition by the State of North C; 





‘olina that its counties and 


cities were confronted with a financial burden which they could not reasonably 
assume independently was in 1949 when the North Carolina General Assembly 
appropriated $25 million for school building purposes and authorized a bond 
election for an additional $25 million. Prior to this time schoolhouse construc- 
tion was an obligation assumed entirely by the counties. This, the first state- 


wide bond election for State aid for school construction held in North Carolina, 
carried by a majority of 6 to 1—the largest plurality recorded up to that date 
in the State in favor of a bond issue 

There were a few in 1949 who feared the venture of the State in this new 
role, predicting that counties and cities would thereafter relinquish their re- 
sponsibility and look toward State aid as a solution for all their schoo! building 
needs Kvidence now shows, however, that State aid stimulated loeal action. 
Since July of 1948, the counties and cities of North Carolina have voted more 
than $122 million in local bonds toward the construction of improved school 
facilities. Some have voted the mavimum allowed under the law 

Table IIT shows the total estimated funds needed for school construction in 
North Carolina beginning with September 19538 and including these needed by Sep- 
tember 1960 It also indicates the estimated amount of money from State and 
local sources which will be available toward meeting those needs 

Arain in 1953 the North Carolina General Assembly further recognized the 
inability of local school units to meet their school building needs by authorizing 
a bond election in the amount of $50 million. The election held in October 1953 
carried in every county of the State with a statewide majority of better than 
6 to a 

While it is expected that loeal effort will continue to the extent possible, 
legal bonding limitations will not permit the counties and cities to expend local 
funds in the same proportion as during the 1949-53 neriod. In all probability, 
local school-construction funds hetween 1954 and 1960 from local sources will 
not be in excess of S75 million. This amount along with 1953 State fonds would 
make a total of $125 million available from within the State of North Carolina 
for the 7-year period 

Of the total minimum school facilities needed in the State in September 1953 
amounting to more than $198 million, it is estimated that on July 1, 1954, $13 
million had been expended toward meeting those needs. This left a total esti- 
mated need on July 1, 1954, of S1SO million 

The increased enrollment of 1954-55 over that of 1953-54 indicates that an 





additional $35 million was needed September 1954 It is estimated that an 
average of approximately $35 million a year until 1960 will be needed to house 
enrollment increases. This amount for 7 years plus the remaining minimum 


needs as of July 1, 1954, makes a total of $425 million. With an estimated $125 
million of State and local funds available. the estimated cost of the remaining 
needs for which no funds are in sight is $300 million. 

In spite of the continuous effort on the part of the State and its counties and 
cities, September 1960 will present a more crowded picture to the children who 
report to the public schools in North Carolina than greeted their older brothers 
and sisters in 1953. The children are with us now; the facilities for their 
education are needed now. 
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TABLE I, North Carolina public school facilities needed by September 1958 by 
type of fae ility and number needed, showi gq costs 
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TABLE IIIT Estimated school building funds needed, funds available, and 
deficits, by years, 1953-60 






! Accu ‘ 
}Fun ede Se 

September 1953 $19 Wy £19 ” 
September 1953-Jnlv 1, 1954 $13 000. OW Q vy) O00 

1954-55 over 1953-54 44. 897.000 1k AN0. NNO 1 S97. 000 

1955-56 over 1954-55 g& FAS. O00 18. 009, 000 ! { 

1956-57 over 1955-5 a 420. (1K 18 

1957-58 over 1956-57 1. 146. 00 18. 000. 000 251, O38, 0 

1958-59 over 1957-58 & O58 000 0.00 9 

1959-40 over 1958-59 + mn 18 O00 Rg 29 ww) 

1960-61 over 1959-60 27 , O00 17, 000. OO1 00, 000, 000 
September 1953-September 1960 128 000. 000 138, 000, 000 " 0 000 

his inelndes $50 million State money plus $88 million local funds estimated to becon | du 


the period 1953-60 


Mr. Kearns. You may proceed, Mr. Carroll 

Mr. Carrot. All of us have heard it said that there is no pain like 
that of an undelivered speech. 

However, I am going to suggest that T suffer the pain rather making 
for vou a speech. TI shall like vou to read this brief and T will just 
emphasize 2 or 3 points about North Carolina and its needs. 

We do, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, first of all, 
thank vou flor the opportunity of being before you but, especially, do 
we thank vou for your interest being manifested in edueation itself. 

Among the States of the American Union. North Carolina ranks 
10th in total population and Sth in total school enrollment. 

Believing in the worth of public education, North Carolina, in 1933, 
adopted a unique system of financial aid to public-school onerations by 
which all of the wealth of the State would support all of the children 
of the State. 

The wealth of our State is reflected in the fact that we rank 45th 
among the States in per capita income and 14th in total income. In 
spite, however, of the contrasts in rank with respect to population and 
wealth, only four States spend a greater percent of their income for 
schools. 

Mr. Ecntorr. Which are those four, Mr. Carroll ? 

Mr. Caxrroti. These are 1950 data and offhand, T cannot say. I 
believe they are Arizona, New Mexico, and, mavbe Delaware. Does 
anvone have that information here? T am sorry to sav that I cannot 
answer that. 

At any rate, for the last 21 vears, T repeat, all of the wealth of 
North Carolina has been behind all of the education of all of the 
children. 

For the current vear the State treasury is defraving the cost of 
public education for operating expenses only to the extent of about 
$196 million. 

Mr. Exnsorr. What percentage is that? 

Mr. Carrorn. That is, roughly, 80 percent and that represents $126 
million in State funds and approximately $35 million from local funds. 

Since 1933. and even before. schoolhouse construction has been the 
obligation of the counties. However, in 1949 the State recognized 
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the difficulty being encountered by the counties and decided that the 
State itself should get into the se ‘hoolhouse construction field. Accord- 
ingly, the State legislature directly and indirectly provided $50 million 
with vata h to assist the counties in schoolhouse construction and then, 
again, in 1953—last year—the general assembly took an additional 
step and authorized a referendum which carried in every county of 
the State by a vote of better than 6 to 1, with the result that we have 
at this time some State building aid money. 

There is one statement here which I think would be of interest to 
you and it appears on page 3. There were a few in 1949 who feared 
the venture of the State into this new role of school construction. 
This appears in the second paragraph, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
and they predicted that counties and cities would there: after relin- 
quish thei : responsibility and look to the State aid as a solution for 
all their school building needs. Evidence now shows, however, that 
State aid stimulated local action. 

Since July 1948 the counties and cities of North Carolina have voted 
more than $122 million in local bonds toward the construction of 
improved school facilities. 

Mr. Kearns. What percentage is that generally throughout the 
State ? 

Mr. Carroii. Do you mean the maximum allowed under the law? 

Mr. Kearns. In all the districts and counties; yes. 

Mr. Carroii. I would say that the counties with the greatest degree 
of wealth and population are those suffering most, because school en- 
rollment has been fairly static in some of the rural areas. Our popu- 
lation growth is occurring in our — and suburban areas, and the 
wealthier the county, the more likely it is to find itself in difficulty. 

I think, perhaps, on the basis of whi - you have discussed today you 
will be interested in the manner in which the General Assembly of 
North Carolina prescribed the distribution of the $50 million which 
was voted in last October. 

We have 100 counties and a flat grant of $100,000 was made to each 
of the counties. That would consume, of course, $10 million. The 
next $15 million is being distributed on the basis of pupil membership 
and, then, the second $25 million is being distributed according to the 
law enacted by the general assembly, to this effect : 

The State board of education has adopted standards for distribution, 
taking into consideration need and reasonable effort of the counties 
to provide for themselves. So. when you are talking about getting 
this money into the counties, we already have as a basis the plan that 
you have mentioned here so many times tod: ay. 

Mr. Kearns. But you have not necessarily penalized those people 
who have helped themselves ? 

Mr. Carroi. No, sir; but we are loking very closely. sir. to wh»t the 
counties have done to help themselves insofar as distribution of State 
money is concerned. 

There is a table on page 5 of the brief which details the public-school 
facilities needed by September 1953. T attach great significance to the 
validity of this table for the simple reason that it was compiled for 
the benefit of the members of the North Carolina house and senate. 
Those superintendents and boards filed this and knew that their own 
representatives might have a few questions to ask about it. 
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You will observe there that we estimate a need as of September 1953, 
of 6,300 regular classrooms, 1,483 special type of classrooms, costing 
$75 million, and other facilities for another $118 million, which all 
amounts to $193 million. 

‘Then, on the last page, that is, two sheets over, if you please, you will 
ee that North Carolina estimates a need through September 1960, of 
$438 million worth of school buildings. Funds available amount to 
$138 million, with accumulated deficits to be borne from some source 
of $3800 million, and if you will go back just one page to the chart 
showing public-school enrollment, we are increasing at the rate of 
25,000 to 35,000 pupils a year. Next year, in 1955-56, we will go above 
the 1 million mark and then we are reasonably certain that we will hit 
the 1,100,000 mark by 1959-60, because the birthrate indicates that. 

0, these data, gentlemen, point out the highlights of North Carolina’s 
needs and the manner in which it is going about its effort to satisfy its 
owl needs. 

That is all, sir, except that I shall be glad to try to answer any 
questions. 

Mr. Kearns. I would like to ask you, as the chief school officer 
representing a State which has helped itself probably to a greater 
extent than many others, what your personal feeling is In regard 
to the Federal Government stepping in now and helping with this 
construction program ¢ 

Mr. Carrouyi. I shall speak personally because I cannot speak 
officially. 

Mr. Kearns. All right. 

Mr. Carroui. I am satisfied that you would find among our people a 
question as to how much of the proverbial control would accompany 
any grant or any appropriation of Federal funds. 

Mr. Krarns. Right on that point, then, if we make purely, as I have 
stated, a brick and mortar approach to this problem, whereby you as 
the chief school officer through the authorization of the Governor have 
control of funds in your State, then what ? 

Mr. Carrot. In other words, you are saying there would be no 
Federal control ? 

Mr. Kearns. No Federal control. 

Mr. Carroti. I would say that the appropriation would be looked 
upon with considerable favor. 

Mr. Kearns. Will you get the Honorable Graham Barden to write 
to this subcommittee in regard to this ? 

Mr. Carroti, I think, maybe; I shall see. 

Mr. Kearns. No: Graham Barden has been very much interested in 
the schools in North Carolina and he has the same views that you have 
about control and I think everyone interested in promoting this pro 
gram of construction feels similarly as you do. 

Mr. Carrouu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearns. Do you feel that if the Federal Government had 8150 
million here to be allocated to North Carolina that North Carolina, in 
order to take care of every child in North Carolina, could raise the 
other $150 million ? 

Mr. Carroun. I cannot speak for the legislature, inasmuch as it is a 
legislative body and I am a member of the executive branch, but I find 
a definite disposition on the part of our people to help themselves and 
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l think that whether they have Federal funds or do not have Ked ral 
funds, they will be doine their utmost at all times to satisfy their 
educational needs. 

Mr. Kearns. But, in the school-construction program, without Fed- 


eral control, you think they would react favorably ¢ 


Mr. Carroii. In the absence of Federal control I am inclined to 
think », because our counties continue to vote, almost without excep- 
tion, for school in provements, and we assume that what the several 
political units within a State would do would be accredited to the 
State's total effort in matters of this kind. 

Mr. Kearns. One more question: 

Without anv Federal aid, and even with a great State participation, 
how loi @ will it take vou in the State of North Carolina to take care 


/ 


: l 
ot your own needs with vour own reser\ < 
} 


Mr. Carroiy. It would take a long time, Mr. Chairman, and gentle- 
men, hee: use we have oTtner expenses, Too. We have to pay these cur- 


i 
1 1 °. 


rent operating costs of all t se ] million ch ldren tl d we have other 
expenses and I do not know when we shall ever have all the buildings 
we need. I do not know when we could attend to all of those needs. 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you very much, Commissioner. 

Mr. Elliott 7 

Mr. ey LIOTT. Like most of the other States, you are cong bac! wird 
now, are you not, Mr. Commissioner ? 

Mr. Carron. We are barely holding our wn at this time, Mr. 
Elliott because, for instance, in this past year our average daily at- 
tendance in the public schools was slightly in excess of 47.000 over the 
preceding year. That meant a need for 1,600 additional classrooms. 
lor that reason, we estimate our needs le somewhere -I do not know 
what fet re vou have, Mr. Kearns, from North Carolina—but we 
estimate the needs at $180 million, with a need of $35 million addi 
tional foras many vears as we can see ahead, 

Mr. Exurorr. $150 million is what the Governor submitted. 

Mr. Carroti. That is right. 

Mr. Exuurorr. You needed 1,600 classrooms last vear in addition 
to the backlog? 

Mr. Carrotui. Yes. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. And you built those 1,600 last year ? 

Mr. Carroii. We did some building last year—about $13 million 
worth. 

Mr. Evusorr. How many classrooms did you build ? 

Mr. Carroiyi. You notice we estimate the cost of building at $8,500 
aclassroom. Wethink we are low on that. 

Mr. ELLiorr. You are low. 

Mr. Carroiu. All of these estimates are quite low. I would not 
know exactly how many classrooms were completed last year. I would 
sav from 900 to 1.000. 

Mr. Exnrorr. So last year vou went backward about 600 classrooms, 
and that was added to your deficit or backlog ? 

Mr. Carroiu. Yes. 

Mr. Evuiorr. This year, how many will vou build, Mr. Carroll ? 

Mr. Carroitu. I would estimate we would be able to build perhaps 
1.200. 

Mr. Exxnrotr. As against a need of 1,600, again ? 

Mr. Carroui. I do not think the need will run 1,600 this time. 
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Mr. Exuiorr. What would it run ? 

Mr. Carrott. Somewhere in the neighborhood of 1.200. 
Mr. Exniorr. About 1.2007 

Mr. Carroiu. Yes. 


Mr. Euniorr. In other words. after an expenditure of $100 mil 


lion of State funds, as vou outline, SOO m Ilion and SHO million. th ~ 
will be the first vear you have broken even, so to speak, on tak hy 
care of the additional children into your schools in the course of a 


year ¢ 

Mr. CARROL. We expect an increase in pupils this year of about 
35,000 as against a larger number last year. 

May I say we have not yet spent this last $50 million. We are 
spending on it. 

Mr. Exvuiorr. Do you have the money in sight to break even next 
year and the years following / 

Mr. Carroti. We can break even for about another year, possibly 
2 years. 

M. Exxiorr. Another year or 2 years? 

Mr. Carrot. That is on paper. We canot break even, according 
to the need, because the needs among the several counties of course 
vary. 

Mr. Exaisorr. But on paper, just as a general proposition, you have 
the money in sight to take care of the projected increased enrollment 
for next vear and the vear following / 

Mr. Carroiti. I would say for 1 more year. I would not want to 
extend it for 2 years. 

Mr. Exasorr. For 1 more year? 

Mr. Carron. Yes. 

Mr. Exssorr. Then, if you keep from having to add to vour back 
log or deficit of schoolrooms, your legislature, or somebody, will have 
to dig up another several million dollars just like they did last 
vear ¢ 

Mr. Carrot. That is correct: ves, sir. 

Mr. Exniort. Your figures seem to indicate that bv 1960 North 
Carolina will have a deficit of approximately S300 million. or will 
need $300 million to house all of its children in adequate classrooms. 

Mr. Carronu. Yes. 

Mr. Eu OTT. Do you think if the Federal Government, through 
an aid program, provided a substantial portion of that amount, 
that fact would stimulate North Carolina to dig down and do its 
verv best to raise the balance of the money needed to house all its 
children ? 

Mr. Carroui. I think so. Just as I pointed out here today, we have 
never failed to come up with our share of the road building money, or 
Hill-Burton matching money. 

Mr. Exutorr. This would be astimulation, would it ? 

Mr. Carroti. Yes. I think a Federal appropriation of aid with 
out the controls would work in this instance just as the relationship 
between our counties and the State works. In other words, as | 
pointed out, the $50 million of State money was matched by $122 
million of county money in these postwar years. 

Mr. Exniorr. Do not you think, Mr. Carroll, we can be certain of 
this. that we as a nation cannot continue to allow this backlog of 
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needed classrooms to accumulate and maintain, at the same time, the 
stre ne that our democratic svste m requires from its common schools ? 

Mr. Carron. Very definitely, S 

Mr. % vrns. If the g pean (Mr. Elliott) will yield at this 
point, I wonder if you will agree with the gentleman from Rhode 
Island that this job should be done in order that we may strengthen 
the potential of our armed services and everything else ? 

Mr. Carroutyi. I would just go a little bit further than Dr. Walsh 
went and say that we need education to strengthen America in all 
phases of life—not only the military, but internally, domestically, 
and in every possible way. 

Mr. Kearns. Yesterday morning I heard over the radio that one 
leader of the ee t Party said “If you give me the youth 
of any country for 1 year, I will ‘deliver that youth to the Communist 
Party.” * Do you not thin k it is a very important matter of defense 
to see that at least we have enough schoolhouses to take care of the 
youth so that they do not group under the plum trees or ap ple trees up 
north ? 

Mr. Carroiti. Yes. And I think we should be on our way with a 
program of a 

Mr. Mercarr. Mr. Carroll, I want especially to thank you for bring- 
ing to us your experience in the expenditure of State school con- 
struction money, because I am sure it will be enlightening to the 
committee in considering this question of whether Federal money 
would tend to retard effort on the part of the States. I feel your 
experience in North Carolina, where it has stimulated effort rather 
than retarded it, might vive us something to base a Federal-aid 
rogram on. 

Now I have not asked this before, but when some of this legislation 
was before the subcommittee previous to adjournment, there was a 
question about the need for money for administration and yesterday 
the question came up if there was need for funds for administration 
of a State program. 

Mr. Carroti. Construction program ? 

Mr. Mercaur. Yes, State-construction program. The chairman and 
some of the other members of the committee, just before adjournment, 
felt perh: aps we Wi anted to get all of the Federal aid money, as he so 
aa puts it, for brick and mortar. Do you feel in North Carolina, 
with this administrative system vou have for the distribution of State 
school-construction funds, that you could handle a Federal appro- 
priation without additional money for administrative purposes ? 

Mr. Carrotu. No, sir. Out of our first $50 million voted in 1949, 
we earmarked one-quarter of 1 percent for administrative purposes. 
That financed the division of school planning, of which Mr. Cameron 
is director. Out of the 1953 $50 million, we earmarked one-eighth of 
1 percent. That is entirely too = for the simple reason that in addi- 
tion to the use of one-eighth of 1 percent we are receiving from the 
general fund appropriation, Just as we receive funds for any other 
purpose, a cert: un part of the cost. 

I would think very definitely, on the basis of our experience, to 
expend this money wisely you should allow a very minimum of one- 
half of 1 percent for the immediate administrative cost. 
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Mr. Mercatr. I am sure that statement will be helpful, because vou 
have here already the machinery set up for distributing some of the 
money. 

Mr. Carrotu. Yes. We have done it twice. 

Mr. Mi PCALF. Would you fee] there hould be some adadit ( nal 
money earmarked to go to the State administrative agen yi: 

Mr. Carroti. That is just for the brick and mortar. In other 
words, you do not get over into the other fields. 

Mr. Mercarr. That is right. 

Mr. Carroti. You referred here this afternoon to a building au- 
thority. It is simply with us—I know it varies from State to State, 
but it is simply granted to the division of schoolhouse planning which 
Mr. Cameron serves, to assist with plans, specifications, sites, and what 
not. 

Mr. Mercatr. I am sure that statement is also helpful. It is helpful 
to me, because that is one question we were considering and did not 
have any actual experience or information on. 

You have probably heard me ask before and I am voimng to ask you 
if you consider the per capita basis is a fair test of effort. 

Mr. Carroiu. Per capita income ? 

Mr. Mercatr. Per capita income test. 

Mr. Carrot. I suspect it would be. Of course we rate a way down 
on that—45th. As I pointed out here, 44 other States contribute more. 

Mr. Mercatr. Nevertheless, you feel, and I ask this as a man from 
a State which is rated high in per capita income—you feel you have 
made an all-out local effort and there is need for an additional sup- 
plemental appropriation ? 

Mr. Carrotn. IT would not say all of our counties have made the 
effort they should make. Somebody always drags his feet, of course. 
On the other hand, we are taking care of part of that dragging by 
the plan I mentioned awhile ago, namely, that they do not get their 
share of the second $25 million of State money unless they activate 
themselves a little more. 

Mr. Mercatr. And if you were in charge of the distribution and 
allocation of the Federal appropriation, this same sort of program 
would be worked out ? 

Mr. Carroiu. I think it would be. 

Mr. Mertcatr. So that the people who dragged their feet would not 
be given the same benefits as the others. 

Mr. Carrotn. Yes. The people in our State find that to be the tra- 
ditional procedure. 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kearns. I certainly want to thank you, Commissioner, in offer- 
ing your fine contribution. My one final question is would you advise 
the committee, rather than to get tangled up in formulas, to let the 
agencies in the States handle that ? 

Mr. Carroiu. Let the States work that out. You furnish the general 
idea and let the States furnish the steps. 

Mr. Kearns. That is a very helpful statement. Thank you very 
much. 

Remember me to Mr. Barden. 


53813—54——-15 
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At this time I want to announce that the committee is going through 
with the itinerary we had scheduled for today with the exception of 
the United States Commissioner of Education, Dr. Samuel M. 
Brownell, who will appear tomorrow morning at 10:30 and will 
be the only witness in the morning. 

However, at this time, I want to present for the record, without ob- 
jection, the letter I wrote to the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and at this time I would like to read three paragraphs of that 
letter so that the members of the conference and those who are here 
in the interest of school construction will know what I told the Secre- 
tary and in a message also conveyed to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. In the third paragraph of the letter I] say: 


Contrary to the usual procedure, I would like to have you and the United 
States Commissioner of Education testify last instead of first. The reason for this 
is that the rural superintendents of schools—augmented by the school administra- 
tors, supervising principals, and representatives of the Classroom Teachers Asso- 
ciation—will be in Washington for a convention the 3d of October through the 
6th, and I would like my committee to have the advantage of hearing their tes- 
timony while they are here rather than requesting them to return or to prolong 
their visit to the Capital. 

In my opinion it will be very valuable to get first an expression of opinion on 
the problem from all the rural areas throughout America, along with the testi- 
mony of the school administrators of the metropolitan centers. 

The Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
United States Commissioner of Education will be in a better position to evaluate 
the situation at the conclusion of the hearings and at that time can either col- 
laborate with or refute the views of the school people as set forth in the daily 
transcripts of the hearings. These transcripts will be sent to you each day. 


Without object ion, the letter will be placed in full in the record. 
(The letter above referred to is as follows:) 


SEPTEMBER 22, 1954. 
Hon. Overa Cup Hospsy, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

DreaR MapAmM Secretary: The chairman of the Committee on Education and 
Labor of the House of Representatives, pursuant to House Resolution 115 of 
the S8d Congress, Ist session, has appointed me chairman of a special subcom- 
mittee to conduct a study of the general construction needs for public ele 
mentary and secondary school buildings with the view in mind of making recom- 
mendations as to legislation to provide for Federal financial assistance in 
meeting such construction needs 

This subcommittee, which I have the privilege to head, has scheduled public 
hearings for October 6, 7, and the morning of October 8. 

Contrary to the usual procedure, I would like to have you and the United 
States Commissioner of Education testify last instead of first. The reason 
for this is that the rural superintendents of schools—augmented by the school 
administrators, supervising principals, and representatives of the Classroom 
Teachers Association—will be in Washington for a convention the 3d of Octo- 
ber through the 6th, and I would like my committee to have the advantage of 
hearing their testimony while they are here rather than requesting them to 
return or to prolong their visit to the Capital. 

In my opinion it will be very valuable to get first an expression of opinion 
on the problem from all the rural areas throughout America, along with the 
testimony of the school administrators of the metropolitan centers. 

The Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
United States Commissioner of Education will be in a better position to evaluate 
the situation at the conclusion of the hearings and at that time can either col- 
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laborate with or refute the views of the school people as set forth in the daily 


transcripts of the hearings. These transcripts will be sent to you each da) 
Be assured we will look forward to hearing the views of our distinguished 
Secretary and the eminent Commissioner on Friday morning, October 5 


My kindest personal regards and best wishes always. 
Sincerely, 
CARROLL D. KEARNS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on School Construction of the House Commuit 
on Education and Labor. 
Mr. Kearns. The next witness will be Mr. Strolle, chief of school 
facilities and area studies division, department of education, Lan- 
sing, Mich. 


STATEMENT OF ROLLAND S. STROLLE, CHIEF OF SCHOOL DISTRICT 
ORGANIZATION AND PLANT, LANSING, MICH. 


Mr. Strotitr. My name is Rolland Strolle. I appreciate the oppor 
tunity of representing Dr. ‘Taylor and I appreciate the opportunity 
of being taken out of turn and will make this presentation brief. 

Mr. KEARNS. We are doing that SO that you can get your transpor 
tation. 

Mr. Srrotte. We are just in the process of completing a school 
facility survey for the State of Michigan, in which we have attempted 
to project our school building needs through the school year of 
1959-60. We have found in Michigan that our percentage of old 
buildings is far greater than the national average. About 39.9 pel 
cent were built prior to 1900. 

Another complicating effect which aggravates our building = le m 
is the increase in birthrates. We thought they were going to leve 
off a few years back, but they continued to skyrocket—so muc h so th: 
this year we have had over the State an 8-percent increase in | can 
rates for 1954 over the previous year, and so much so that we have 
actually doubled ax iidesauaaes 1945. 

In the past vear, the in migration to Michi ivan has been quite he \ 
and in connection with the birthrate and in-migration, the aed 
enrollments have risen each year until today there are about 60,000 
more boys and girls in the schools than there were the previous year. 
We expect to have 1,613,939 boys and girls in the schools of Michigan 
in 1959-60. 

Tl nose figures have heen ¢ ‘hee ke d by the National Author ity on School 
Enrollment and they are just about as reasonably accurate as we can 
get at this time. 

Michigan is a State which has about 4.200 school districts, but the 
State was divided into 554 study areas covering all 12 grades. Natu 
rally in this school-facilities survey we are attempting to determine 
the needs all the way through the 12 grades, so the State was divided 
into 534 study areas approximately coterminous with the existing 
high-school service areas. 

Included in those were a great many districts that would like to have 
high schools for high- school education. 
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On the basis of that survey, we have found we will have a total need 
for $519,511,485 for the school year of 1959. That is on the basis of 
the high-school service areas. Couching our financial potential in 
reason: 7 le terms it appears we will have available—and we again try 


to be realistic and try to predict State valuations and not take them 
as, Say, a 1953, but try to predict them at the same rate as the increased 
valuations, and probab sly we will have $899 million av: ailable. 


However, that is somewhat misleading, because 65 percent of those 
so-called financial resources will be me - our 16 cities that have 
more than 40,000 peop le. So actu ally, q f » determine our need on 
the basis of present enrollment, our defic it instead of being about $47 
million would be increased to $73 million. 

Mr. Exviorr. As of what date? As of this time? 

Mr. Srrotie. As of now. And projected through the school year 
of 1959-60, we will have a deficit of about $73 million. We realize, 
of course, we will have school district reorganization in the future, 
which is a problem Michigan can grapple with and is grappling with; 
but the school-building needs are already here. They are with us 
now. 

We also realize that probably because we are a high-income State, 
that much of the aid that will come from the Federal Government, if 
it does come, will vO LO other States rather than Michigan. We be- 
lieve in equalization of educational opportunities within our State, 
and we believe in the equalization of educational opportunities in the 


Nation. So we in Michigan feel that some amount of Federal assist- 
ance for school-building construction is needed now to help us build 
these buildings. And at the same time to stimulate and hasten an 


adequ: ite school district re org: nization act. We think possibly tod: ay 
that a plan can be worked out within our State and we will do every- 
thing possib le to cooperate to that end. 

That completes my statement. 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you. 

Mr. Elliott ? 

Mr. Exuiorr. You feel, Doctor, that a Pol of Federal aid such 
as we have been talking about here, for brick and mortar to build 
classrooms, would stimulate a greater effort on the part of school dis- 
tricts and the State departn ie nts of education throughout the country 2 

Mr. Srroutie. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Exniorr. And would result in the building of more classrooms ? 

Mr. Srrouie. I do. I would like to say that Michigan now, for 
State aid alone, contributes from 65 to 70 percent of the current school 
program. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The State is doing that ? 

Mr. Srroutte. The State is contributing from 65 to 70 percent of the 
SU million needed for t he operat ion of the school program throughout 
the State, but we have no State aid for school building as such. Iam 
of the opinion—and thisisa personal opinion our legislature would 
be very willing to cooperate and we could probably get some form of 
State aid for school building if we had Federal assistance at the same 
time on a matching basis. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Do you have any fear of F eders il control if the money 
is channeled through the State school office ? 

Mr. Srrotie. No, sir. Our experience has been very satisfactory. 
Mr. Kearns. Mr. Metcalf? 
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Mr. Mercatr. I have no questions. 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you very much. We appreciate your contri- 
bution. 

(The following statement was submitted for the record by Mr. 
Strolle. ) 


MICHIGAN’s SCHOOL BUILDING NEEDS AS REPORTED BY ROLAND S. STROLLE, CHIEF 
OF SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION AND PLANI 


The School Facilities Survey, a 3-year study of building needs of Michigan’s 
public schools, was concluded on June 30, 1954. This study was initiated in the 
spring of 1951 asa part of a nationwide investigation designed to: (1) inventory 


existing public-school facilities, (2) determine the need for additional facilities, 
(3) measure the adequacy of the resources available to finance this need, and 
(4) develop a long-range program which would direct the efforts of all citizens 
of the State toward providing the needed school facilities 

Michigan’s school-buildins: problems have been aggravated by (1) the in- 
adequacy and age of present buildings, (2) increasingly high birth rates, and 
(3) the ever-increasing public-school enrollments 

(1) Thirty-nine and nine-tenths percent of Michigan’s school buildings were 
built prior to 1900 as of March 1, 1951 

(2) The number of registered births in Michigan have skyrocketed as per the 
following figures: 


Registered births 








Vumber Number 
1945 111. 557 | 1950 160. 055 
1946 138, 572 ; 1951 172, 451 
1947 7 _ 160, 275 177, 835 
1948 153, 726 | 1953 182, 968 
1949 156, 469 | 1954 os *195,000 


1Estimated on the basis of the Michigan State Health Department reports for the Ist 
6 months of 1954 
(3) School enrollments are also increasing at an unprecedented rate. School- 
enrollment projections for Michigan’s public schools are 
Actual Estimated 


1956-57 


1957-58 


1958-59 





Estimated 1959-60 
1954-55 1, 291,918 | 1960-61 
1955-56 1, 348, 692 


In order to facilitate the collection of information relating to school-building 
needs and the financial potential to support these needs, the State was divided 
into 534 study areas approximately coterminous with the existing high-school 
service areas. 

The find nes of this study* show that the public schools of Michigan need 


additional facilities and improvements in the amount of $519,511,485 by the 


opening of the school term in the fall of 1959 This mount of money would 
permit the construction of new buildings, additions and improvenients to existing 
buildings, and the purchase and improvement of school sites needed to sup] 
ment the satisfactory facilities already in use 

It is estimated that the financial resources” available to meet this need will 


be $S8S99,500,460. While, on the surface, these figures would appear to indicate a 


capital outlay surplus of $379,758,975, it was found that 64.5 percent of this sur 








1A school service area is the total geog l l area which the el lren ¢ ! ( 
receive | a part of their public-school edue ( from tl 
service area may comprise a single school district i group of school ¢ trict or or of 
more school districts and portions of othe S H ve one he scho i cts 
included in the service area must provide now, or contemplate providing in the futur a 





coinplete elementary secondary progral 

2 Taylor, C. L., M s School Building Needs, 1954, Department of Public Instruction 
School Facilities Survey Divisiot 

> Financial resonrees ine'’nudes nercent of the projected State equalized valuation plus 


any balances in building and site funds, 
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plus was accounted for by the 16 cities in Michigan with a population greater 
than 40,000. Also, because it is impossible under existing statutes to transfer 
funds between school districts, 117 of the 534 school service areas show school- 
building needs greater than their anticipated financial resources. These areas 
report a total deficit of $47,083,063 

Many of the suburban or fringe districts, where school-building needs are 
most critical, have been included in the above school service areas. On the 
basis of the present organization of the 12-grade districts, however, it is 
estimated that this deficit would be further increased to an amount equal to 
$73,741,966 

The available evidence indicates that even with substantial school-district 
reorganization, many areas of Michigan would not have sufficient financial 
resources to provide adequate housing for their public-school population. The 
need for additional school facilities in Michigau is immediate whereas adequate 
reorganization of school districts is in the future. Some amount of Federal 
financial assistance for school-building construction administered according to 
a State plan is essential. This assistance should be designed to aid in meeting 
the immediate schooi-construction needs in our State and to stimulate and to 
hasten more efficient school-district organization. 


Mr. Kearns. The next witness will be Mr. William H. Moore, State 
agent for surplus property and coordinator, specialized Federal pro- 
prams, State department of education, Little Rock, Ark. 

| remember the gentleman lown at the St itler asking questions 
from the floor. 

We will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. MOORE, SUPERVISOR, SCHOOL PLANT 
SERVICES, STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Mr. Moore. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
William H. Moore and you can shorten that title a little bit. Lam now 
supervisor of school plant services, State board of education, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

With permission of the chairman, I would first like to present for 
the record a statement by the State commissioner, Mr. A. W. Ford. 

Mr. Krarns. It will be received 

(The statement above referred to 1s as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF A. W. Forbd, STATE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, ARKANSAS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is A. W. Ford. 1am 
State commissioner of education for the State of Arkansas It gives me great 
pleasure to present this statement for the consideration of this committee in your 
efforts to develop legislation which will provide construction assistance to public 
elementary and secondary schools throughout this great land of ours. 

May I first compliment the committee for your concern with this great problem 
and your foresightedness in scheduling these hearings at this time so that you 
may be in a position to expedite remedial legislation when the new Congress 
convenes in January 

lo say that the schoolhousing situation in Arkansas is critical is to place the 
matter mildly. Actually, we have 86,671 children regularly enrolled in our 
schools who do not have minimum classroom facilities, that is, they are either in 
overcrowded classrooms or are on oOne-half-day sessions. In addition we have 
143,820 who are currently housed in classroom facilities which, under no conceiv- 
able conditions should be used for schoolhousing purposes. These facts were 
developed by the survey conducted by the department of education in cooperation 
with the United States Office of Education under title I of Public Law 815, Sist 
Congress. The overall conditions which this survey served to point up are indeed 
appalling. I would call your attention to the fact that, in Arkansas we have 
made what we consider to be the maximum effort at the local level to try to 
provide housing for our schoolchildren. In our State, by statutory authority, the 
legal borrowing power of local school districts for construction purposes has been 
raised to 15 percent of the total assessed valuation in the respective districts. 
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As of June 30, 1954, the average percent of bonded debt in our State was 8.7 
percent of the total assessed valuation of the State 

In 1949 by initiated act, the school districts of Arkansas were reorganized so 
that as of today, we only have 423 school districts in the State operating as 
independent districts. The total assessed valuation of all properties in these 
districts was $826,864,080 against which there was an outstanding debt of 
$72,089,685, as of June 30, 1954 

At the time the Reorganization Act of 1949 went into effect, the ceiling on 
taxes that could be levied by local school districts against the assessed wealth in 
the respective districts was removed, which now makes it possible for the citizens 
of any school district to vote whatever millage they deem necessary to support 
their local school, 

In this connection, I am sure you would be interested in knowing that for the 
past school vear, the average millage levied by local school districts in the State 
was 34.4 mills: of which 21.2 mills was for operating purposes and 13.2 mills 
or 388.3 percent of the total millage levied, was for debt service and bond 
amortization. 

As State commissioner, this represents an appalling picture to me, as the 
amount of funds remaining to help pay teachers salaries and other operating 
costs is so small that we are unable to employ and retain the services of properly 
qualified teachers 

It is trusted that this committee in your approach to the problem, will arrive 
at an objective formula covering the distribution of whatever Federal funds 
may be made available and that these funds will be channeled through existing 
educational agencies, that is, the United States Office of Education and the Stat 
departments of education 

I wish to emphasize that from an educational standpoint, this type of structure 
is mandatory, if Federal interference with instructional programs at the 
level is to be avoided 

We, in Arkansas, are in a position to take and administer in a manner which 
we are sure will meet with the approval of the Congress, any funds whi 
come to our State from the Federal Jevel to assist in alleviating our schoo "I 
ing Situation 

May [I point out that to me, the proper education of our youth represents 


first line of defense against the ideologies with which our Nation is conf? | 
today It has been said that the “battles of tomorrow will be won in the 
rooms of today.” In the current situation in which we find ourselves 
battle is for the minds of men—where, except in the classrooms of this conntry 
ean a frontier be built and a foundation be established which will assuré 
continuation of this democratic form of government of which we are all so justly 
proud 

It is trusted that, in any legislation proposed, the provisions will be such that 


local districts, which on their own initiative have gone beyond a reasonable etiort 
in trying to meet their problems will not be penalized; and that the legisla 
will be designed so as to stimulate the continued efforts of local districts to meet 


the school-housing requirements 





Eeonomically speaking, Arkansas is one of the poorer States of the Unio 
however, from a humanitarian standpoint, it is rich and if the leadership for ou 
industry, our Government and our social institutions is to be properly trained, 
more and better school housing must be made available for the children of today 


and tomorrow. 

You will note that I have said nothing with reference to school-housing require 
ments in the future; however, I might say that we anticipate continued increases 
in enrollments at both the elementary and secondary levels with a decided 
increase to be expected at the secondary level during the next few years Actu 
ally, some of our districts find themselves in a position now of having to build 
the second classrooms for the same group of students, that is, students who 
entered the elementary school 7 years ago cansing an overflow and for whom 
additional elementary classrooms had to be provided, are now in the junior high 
school and the increases are forcing the same district to build additional class 
rooms for the same students. This same condition will prevail on a smaller 
scale 3 years from now when these students reach our senior high school. Attri- 
tion will, of course, affect this total to some extent 

I have been requested to advise you, Mr. Chairman, that the Arkansas Fiduca 
tional Association endorses general construction-aid legislation by the Congress 
and join with me in the presentation of this statement for the consideration of 
this committee. 
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May I say it is a pleasure to have had an opportunity to present this statement 
and I hope it may be of some benefit to your committee in arriving at a determina- 
tion of Federal legislation which will be of assistance in meeting the overall 
school-housing needs of the country 


Mr. Moore. I have copies of a prepared statement with some sup- 
porting data which I would like to file with the committee, and I am 
going just to refer to the prepared statement. However, I am not 
going to take the time of the committee to reac it. because I realize 
you are working on a very close schedule. 

(The statement above refel red to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF W. H. Moore, SuperviscR, SCHOOL PLANT SERVICES, STATE BOARD 
oF EpucatIon, Litrte Rock, ARK. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is W. H. Moore. I 
am supervisor of school plant services in the State department of education, 
Little Rock, Ark 

It is a privilege and a pleasure to have this opportunity to again appear before 
your committee As you know, I have previously had the privilege of offering 
testimony for consideration of this committee in connection with Federal assist- 
ance programs to school districts in federally impacted areas 

May I first compliment the committee for your interest in the total problem 
of school housing for all of our public school children. It is indeed fitting that at 
this time you are evaluating the finding developed by the nationwide survey 
carried out under the provisions of title I, Public Law 815, 81st Congress. 

I wish to emphasize the importance of these findings and to personally express 
my appreciation to this committee and the Congress for making this great work 
possible. I am sure you have before you the complete comprehensive report 
prepared by the United States Office of Education and know of its report, so 
I shall not take any of your time in repeating any of the statistical data and 
findings carried in the report 

With your permission, I would like to confine my statement to some recom- 
mendations and other factual data for your consideration. 

I trust that any proposed legislation to be recommended to the Congress by 
this committee will embody, among other provisions, the following, which, to 
me as an educator, are fundamental. 

1. Provide a broad enough base and coverage to make possible a realistic 
approach to the total problem 

2. Provide a definite objective 
funds to he available 

3. Provide that such funds shall be channeled through existing educational 
agencies, that is, the United States Office of Education to State departments of 

l 


lucation to local school districts 


ormula covering the distribution of any Federal 


t. Provide a guaranty that school districts and States which have gone beyond 
a reasonable level in trying to meet their school housing problems will not be 
penalized in the distribution of Federal funds. 

5. Provide a stimulant to States and local school districts in their efforts to 
meet the total educational needs of our public school children 

6. Provide guaranties against any Federal interference with or the control 
of tl nstructional programs in local school districts 

I am confident that these items are of vital concern to every American citizen 
and will be given due consideration by this committee 


In Arkansas, we are confronted with an appalling situation, one of such mag- 
nitude that a serious question is raised as to whether it can be met from local 
and State sources without serious it jury to the people’s economy. 

In order that you may have specific information on the total State situation, 
I would like to give you the following data. 

The total assessed wealth of the State of Arkansas as of June 30, 1954 was 
§526,564,050 > against which our local districts levied an average of 34.4 mills per 
dollar assessed for all school purposes——of this an average millage of 13.2 mills or 
ds.6 percent is earmarked for the amortization of outstanding bonded debts, 
leaving only 21.2 mills for carrying on the operating program, including teachers’ 

The total of all outstanding building bonds as of June 30, 1954 was $72,089,685, 
or 8.7 percent of the total assessed valuation as of the same date. 
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Our estimated needs and their estimated costs as of September 1960 are 





f a 
(1) 4,369 elementary classrooms $86, 218, 3 
(2) 2.585 secondary classrooms 67.613. 177 
(3) 1,159 combination elementary and secondary assrooms 27, 679, 517 
Total classrooms, 8,113 181. 511. 070 


(4) Rehabilitation and remodeling o present facilities where t 3 
can be accomplished economically 
(5) New sites 





Grand total of 196, 116, 638 

By statutory act, the schools of Arkansas are limited in the amount of funds 

they can borrow to 15 percent of the total assessed valuation of all property i 
the district. 





If we apply the 15 percent to the total assessment for the State of § 1,030 
we get $124,029,604 as the maximum outstanding bonded debt possible : any 
one time. Now, if we subtract from this figure the total current outstanding 
bonded debt of S72.089,685, we find that we get a balance based on State aver 


ages of $51,939,919 as being the maximum remaining borrowing power of all of 
the districts in the State. 
Now, if we subtract this, the remaining borrowing power from the total est 


ents of $196,116.63S, we find that the districts of the Sta ad 





mated requirem 
lack $144,176,723 
mum facilities needed as of September 1960. 

This represents approximately twice the amount of 
debt and is based on the premise that districts would bond the 


maximum allowable by law in every instance 





in being able to provide the funds required to build the mini 











It is recognized that this is a somewhat distorted picture; however, it dis 
torted in showing a better ability to meet our needs than actua be 
cause the same is true in our State as ina rge number of other State 
is, we find quite ofter taxable wealth concentrated in tl e arenas } h ¢ 
complete school facilities at the present time and in some instances not as 1 ny 
children as in others: however, it is believed that the above will serve to ] nt 
up the overall problem in a manner ich the committee can evaluate 

If desired, I have available and can make a part of the record the complete 
data showing the actual assessed va tion, the outstanding bonded indebted 
and the present legal borrowing power for each of the 425 schoo] districts in the 
State 

As supervisor of school plant service in the State department of education, I 
am sure that you can understand my concern in being confronted wit uc) 
problem, for it is recognized that one of the essentials in implenting an i 
structional program is the providing of housing space hich is conducive to e 
learning processes 

Overcrowded classrooms, double sessions, and physical facilities in ma 
stances which long since have served their usefulness, add to the prob of 
trying to retain a properly trained teaching staff 

At the present time we have a total of 230,491 chil regulat ‘ led 
our public schools for whom we do not even have minimum fa ties 
nothing of complete facilities 

Of these children, 86.671 are either in overcrowded Lassroc $ r are being 


forced to attend on a half-day session basis 
The other 145,820 are currently housed in buildings that have long since served 


their usefulness, many of which were not designed and built for school purpose 
in the first place rhey include abandoned churches, residences, et« 

Projection of our needs in the future indicates that we ear ect incre ( 
of 20 percent in our total public-school enrollments in the State by the s 
year 1959-60. This, of course, will increase our problem of trying to pr cle 
proper school housing I am sure you can readily understand my concer d 
that you will agree with me when I say some approach must be made at ones 
which will point the way to the proper solution of this problem 

In closing, may I say that, in my opinion, the educational we eing of ou 
boys and girls is far more important in the preservation of our American way 


of life than any and all other governmental aid programs. 
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Mr. Moore. First I would like to take the opportunity of commend- 
ing you, Mr. Chairman and members of your committee, for taking out 
during this busy time in the life of a Congressman, time to come to 
Ww ashington and hold these hearings. To me it is an indication of your 
continued interest, which I have known of for so long, in the welfare 
of our boys and girls in our public schools. 

As you know, I have the privilege of appearing and testifying in 
connection with two special pieces of legislation dealing with impac cted 
areas. And may I say that our experience with the administration 
of those two bills removes any fear we have in Arkansas of Federal 
control through this type of legislation. 

I trust your committee have at their disposal the results of the 
survey which has been conducted under title I of 815 under the direc- 
tion of the United States Office of Education, and I would like to 
commend the committee and the Congress for making that survey 

ossible. Its impact on the total vocational program of our country 
ras not think can ever be measured. It has enabled we people at the 
State level to find out exactly what our situation was in our respec- 
tive State and to begin to form some constructive plan toward the 
meeting of those problems. 

As you know, phase 1 was completed, and I am sure you have a copy 
of that report as prepared in the United States Office of Education. 
Phase 2, I believe, is now about complete, or may be complete and 
undoubtedly your committee will have copies of it. So I shall not take 
the time to go into the details of what that report shows. 

However, I would like to refer to the situation that exists in our 
own State, because I thought maybe I might be able to emphasize some 
points which will be of particular interest to your committee. 

My remarks at this point will be based on conditions that I think 
you are interested in which have resulted from my observation of 
some questions that have been raised by the various members of the 
committee. First in order, in our State school buildings at the local 
level are financed almost exclusively with taxes levied on real and per- 
sonal property in the local school district. The amount of borrowing 
power is limited to 15 percent of the assessed valuation in the distr ict. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Isthat measured in dollars? 

Mr. Moore. In dollars; yes, sir. That means at no time can a dis- 
trict have a bonded debt outstanding in excess of 15 percent of its 
asssesed valuation. 

Mr. Extiorr. Let me ask you right on that line: In my State of 
Alabama, we have a great variation in the assessments from county to 
county; but, as a general rule, those assessments, all lumped together, 
would be rather low. In other words, they would not average the 
statutory prescription of 60 percent of their reasonable market ‘value. 
What is your experience ¢ 

Mr. Moorr. In our particular State, of course, the assessments are 
made by the local county tax asssesor, and the rate of assessment is es- 
tablished by the State tax commission. For the last several years that 
has been supposed to be 20 percent of the real or fair value of the 
property. ‘That is the basis on which it is supposed to be assessed. But 
if we were to apply the 15 percent allowable outstanding bonded in- 
debtedness against the total assessed wealth as of June 30, 1954, in our 
school district, we would find that the districts as a whole would 
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have had a borrowing power of considerably less than the amount that 
will be required to meet our present needs. 

At the present time we have an outstanding bonded indebtedness 
of $72,089,685. The assessed valuation of all property in the State as 
of June 30 was $826,864,030, which leaves a net borrowing power for 
all of the districts of only $51,939,919. Our known need as of this 
time—and, Mr. Chairman, I would refer at this point to the wire 
from our Governor Cherry in reply to your request—is $152,714,590, 
Now the wire Governor Cherry sent, as the chairman had requested, 
was $82,397,040. ‘That data was prepared in our office and was pre- 
pared on the basis of the wire, which requested the need for bare 
classrooms. It does not include any of the necessary facilities that 
go with the classrooms, such as library, study hall, ree reation rooms, 
and so forth. When those are added, the sg goes up $732,314,790. 

On a projected basis, as of September 1, 1960, our projected needs 
will be about $196 million. That is not sa what we term “complete 
facilities.” You gentlemen are familiar with the term “minimum 
facilities.” That $196 million does not include auditoriums and gym 
nasiums which would be built for spectator purposes; it includes only 
those items that we consider to be minimum needs in the public-school 
program. 

We have done some things in our State that we think indicate the 
interest of our people in the welfare, the educational welfare, of their 
children. For instance, in 1948, we reduced the number of school 
districts in the State from over 1,800 down to 423 and now have only 
123 acdiministrative units in the State. 

The question has been raised as to the ability of the State to receive 
Federal funds and administer those “oo funds. I am happy to 
tell you that legislation has already been passed by the Arkansas 
State Legislature which makes it possible for our State Board of 
Education to receive such Federal funds as may become available 
and administer those funds. As to our ability to administer them, I 
would point to our minimum budget law wherem we distribute from 
the State level about $29,500,000 on the basis of need. Economic in 
dexes are used in determining those needs. Our method of operation 
is largely determined by the situation that exists, and in all instances 
we use the committee method of dete rmining the polic ies under which 
we will = ite, drawing into those committees not only professional 
people, | ut civie people as well, public and lay. 

As to the need: We do not. see how, in our Sagem we Can approach 
meeting the need only from current funds: but certainly as to the 
needs of the next 5 years, a number of our school districts find them 
selves in this position. Six years ago they had to build elementary 
classrooms for 30,000 new element: ary students. This vear they are 
having to build new junior-high- school classrooms for those same 
students, and 3 years from now they are going to have to build senior 
high-school classrooms for those same stude nts. 

We are no different from any number of other rural States in that 
we have a shifting population from farm to urban and suburban. 
We actually have some school buildings in our State that are in fairly 
good condition, that are no longer required because of their location 
and we cannot use them; yet in our urban centers we find we are 
underhoused, overcrowded, and we are at a loss to meet the situation. 

Mr. Chairman, it has given me a great deal of pleasure to come here 
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today, and if ] might make l or 2 other remarks, then I think I 
shall give you a chance of asking such questions as you want. 

First, we have had an increase in our total assessment in our State 

of approximately 40 percent over the last 10-year period and with 
that increased assessment we have increased the amount of the bond- 
Ing power allowable from 10 percent of the assessed value to 15 percent 
of the assessed value. That shows the definite interest on the part of 
our people to try to take care of our problem. 
You m olt be interested nn) knowing that we have no limit on the 
amount of mills that ean be voted in the local school districts for 
school] purposes. The average millage in our State the past year was 
o4.4 mills, DS. percent of which was marked for debt service, 

That points up the picture to you in our section of the country, 
which is serious, where you have better than 33.3 percent of your 
funds going into debt service to pay for buildings already there, and 
leavin o only about 62 percent to try to provide for a construction 
program. 

| want to say it ha heen a pleasure for me to be here and be with 
you. There are other witnesses to follow and I shall not take more 
of vour time, unless you desire to ask questions. 

Mr. Kearns. We certainly appreciate your coming and through all 
of the hearings you have made a great cont ribution, and the commnit- 
tee has been really happy to have you. 

Mr. Elliott ? 

Mr. Ev urorr. J have. oquest ions of Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Metcalf? 

Mr. Mercarr. Mr. Moore, in your summary you just about answered 
all of the questions I intended to ask, so I have no questions, 

Mr. Moorr. Thank you. 

Mr. Krarns. Mr. Moore. do vou feel vour State will be able to meet 
its challenee in ease the Federal Government @ives some assistance ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir: Ido. T think without question we could take 
any Federal moneys that might come into our State and distribute 
those 1 ioneys to the places where they are most needed in a way that 
would meet with the ple mure of t] e Con ress. I believe we could 


do that ina wav that would | ring credit to everyone con ‘erned. 

Mr. KrarRns. Thank you very much. That is a word of encourage- 
ment that we need. 

At this time we will take Mr. Robert Eyman, State superintendent 
of public instruction, Columbus, Ohio. 


STATEMENT OF R. M. EYMAN, STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Mr. Erman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I would 
like to make a correction in the name. The initials are R. M., but the 
name by which I go is my middle name, which is Merle. 

I, too. am very happy to have the opportunity of being here and 
meeting the committee and making this report. I hope my prepared 
statement will show the condition as it exists in Ohio at the present 
time, some of the conditions which led up to that situation and some of 
the proposals for correct ing that situation. 

We in Ohio, I think, have all of the conditions that have been rep- 
resented here today, namely, overcrowded classrooms, children on 
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double sessions, children housed in unsatisfactory or subst indard 
buildings. Also, we have an increased enrollment due to an increased 
birthrate to the extent of about 60,000 pupils per year, which is the 
equivalent of our capital city, Columbus, moving into the State each 
year. It does not come about in that Way, because they do not move 
in asa single unit; the “Vv move in from all over the state. ( onsequel { 
the problem is even greater than that. 

We have at the pres ht time a bac kloo of needed ela sroolis to the 
extent of shghtly over dSU0U0U, The 60,000 children movin vine 


y 


ich veal 
in Increased enrollment means that we need to provide bout 2.000 new 
classrooms each year. 

We find at the present time we have a need of about $306 mill 
to take care of the present backlog. We in Ohio have a 6-p 
limitation in general on the issuance of bonds. Under special « 
tions, by perlilssion both of the Tax Commission and the De partment 
of Education, a district may be permitted to go to 8 percent. We 
find, however, that if all of the di tricts were permitted Ol issued DOT 
to the extent of 6 pereent, there would be DOO, O1 about 37 percent, | 
our 1,340 local school districts that would be unable to finance then 
school plant facility needs. If we permitted them to go to the 8 pet 
cent, there would be 350 school districts, or 26 percent, of the local 
school districts unable to meet their school b muilding needs. 

Now the State of Ohio has taken, on the State level, some part 


n 
this in recent years. Until recently, Ohio had devoted its attention 
at the State level to support in the operation of the schools. We 


have | ada foundation program there for the operation of school fo. 
approximately 20 years and the State is paying this year S117 milli 
for the operation of schools. That happens to be about os or 59 per 


p 
cent of the total cost. It has fluctuated in this 20 year pel iod between 
18 and 38 percent gut until 1951, the State _ not taken any real 
part in assistance in construction, In 1951, an appropriation of 52 


million was made to assist school districts in construction. In 1953 
that was increased to $3 million. 

We have had assistance in rehabilitation, remodeling and repait 
ing of S ‘hool buildings since 1945: we have also had State assistance 
in the purchase of school buses since L947. so we have had that 
assistance on the capital outlay. 

We believe, however, we are at the place now on a national basis 
that we faced on the State basis probably 15 or 20 years ago: since, 
as most States have found it necessary to give assistance on a statew ide 
basis, I think they are now at the place where it is evident that assist 
ance will be needed on a national basis. 

If our districts did vote all of the bonds which they could vote, 
we would have a deficit of about $65 million. Through some reor 
ganization, which ought to be done, that probably might be reduced to 
some $42 million, but that must be met. If every district was to do 
all they can legally do, that amount would have to be met either by 
State or Federal assistance, or from some source. 

I think that is all I have to say 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you, doctor. Mr. Elliott? 

Mr. Exviiorr. Would a program of Federal assistance get the de- 
sired result in your opinion, Mr. Eyman‘ 

Mr. Erman. I think it would, Mr. Elliott. I can speak, of course, 
only from experience. We have had, in our State, State assistance. 
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We have got those results from the little State assistance we have 
given. Of course in the administration of that State fund, we have 
required the school districts to do all they can legally do before giv- 
ing them any State assistance. 

Mr. Extiorr. If we appropriated money for bricks and mortar for 
schoolrooms and gave that money to the State departments of educa- 
tion, having it clear through the United States Office of Educ ation, 
would you then have any fear of Federal control over your school 
system by virtue of your acceptance of those funds? 

Mr. Eyman. No, sir, I would not—basing my conclusion on the ex- 
perience we have already had in other Federal funds, such as the 
school-lunch program, Public 815 and 874, and vocational education. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Metcalf? 

Mr. Mercair. Was it your experience when you began to put in 
this State-aid program that it discouraged local construction and 
local effort ? 

Mr. Erman. No, sir. It did just the opposite; it encouraged it. 
But I say again that may be one reason it encouraged it is because be- 
fore we gave State assistance we required the local districts to do what 
they could do. 

Mr. Mercatr. Which had reached the ultimate of local effort. 

Mr. Erman. Right. 

Mr. Mercaur. Under the legal and constitutional limits. 

Mr. Erman. That is right. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Commissioner, do you have this setup for State 
assistance in the form of an authority ? 

Mr. Erman. No, sir; it is an outright grant by the general assembly 
from the general revenue fund, administered by the State depart- 
ment of education distributed to the local districts. 

Mr. Mercatr. Since you do have an administrative system by which 
State funds can be distributed, do you feel it would be nec essary for 
us to put ina provision for administration in the legislation ? 

Mr. Erman. That would either have to be done, Mr. Metcalf, or 
we would have to increase the State appropriations for that purpose. 
For example, in the recent appropriation of $3 million which was 
made, I had to ask the general assembly to set aside one-tenth of 1 
percent of that for administrative purposes, which was done. We 
asked our board of control, rather, to do that. And if a State appro- 
priation were made to match Federal funds, presumably we could 
do that again out of State funds. But as we maintain a State staff 
at the present time to administer funds, we would not have in our 
regular budget any way of meeting that administrative cost. It 
would have to come out of either Federal or State funds. 

Mr. Mercatr. In other words, any accelerated program would mean 
additional administrative costs in an organization that was already 
set up to take care of the distribution? , 

Mr. Erman. Yes, sir; it would. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Commissioner, I notice that your State is hooking 
up with our turnpike in Pennsylvania, to get through Ohio. How 
do you authorize the jeibtionsiaion of that turnpike ? 

Mr. Eyman. That was by creation of a turnpike commission. 

Mr. Kearns. A special commission ? 

Mr. Erman. That is right. 
Mr. Kearns. Such as we have? 
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Mr. Erman. That isright. And the sale of bonds. 

Mr. Kearns. Was there any hardship in selling bonds for the turn- 
pike? 

Mr. Erman. Not at all. 

Mr. Kearns. The experience in Pennsylvania paved the Way for 
that ? 

Mr. Erman. I think that is right. 

Mr. Kearns. Weare very happy to have had you here. One of your 
great Senators came the nearest to getting Federal aid through 
( ‘ongress. 

Mr. Eyman. That is right. 

Mr. KEARNS. Maybe this will be the next approach, We are really 
delighted to have had you with us. 

Mr. Eyman. Thank you, sir. 

(The statement submitted for the record is as follows:) 


ScHoOOoL BUILDING NEEDS IN Onto BY R. M. EYMAN, STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


For many years the regular school building construction program in Ohio was 
curtailed due to the following: (1) Costs of both labor and material appeared 
to be excessively high. (2) There was a general scarcity of critical building 
imaterials during and following the war period. This fact coupled with the in 
creased enroliment in the public schools during recent years has resulted in over 
crowded conditions, in double sessions, in the continued use of substandard 
facilities and in the postponement of admission of the younger children rhis 
retardation in the public-school building program has resulted in a rather serious 
situation, even though during recent years hundreds of local school dist 
have voted and issued bonds to the extent of their legal limitations and in spite 
of the fact that the State has given substantial assistance to the local districts 
both in rehabilitation of existing school plants and in the construction of new 
school facilities. 

The State began giving assistance in the rehabilitation of existing school plants 
in 1945 to the extent of $1 million per year. In 1951 this was increased to $114 
million per year. The State also in 1951 began a program of assistance in new 
construction to the extent of $1 million per year. This amount was also increased 
in 1953 to $14% million. These appropriations are made available to the finan 
cially weak school districts as defined by law. Notwithstanding all of this 
effort on both the local and State level, the following conditions prevail: 

1. There are 101,470 pupils in 941 different schools who are housed in what are 
generally considered as substandard or nonpublicly owned school buildings. 

2. There are approximately 40 schools enrolling over 10,000 pupils which 
are forced to operate on the double session basis due to lack of housing facilities. 

3. It is estimated that the educational opportunities of approximately 500 
pupils are being delayed by the raising of the school entrance age because of 
overcrowded conditions. 

t. Because of lack of space, a number of kindergartens and nursery schools 
have been discontinued thus affecting 2,148 children. 

5. The overall statewide needed program in rehabilitating and remodeling of 
existing public-school buildings is estimated to cost $20,020,482. 

6. In order to properly house our present public-school population, Ohio needs 
8,687 new classrooms to accommodate 246,702 pupils. The total area of the space 
to be provided is 17,238,225 square feet. The estimated cost for this item is 
$306,812,491. 

7. The enrollment in the public schools of Ohio has been increasing at the 
rate of approximately 60,000 per year for the last 3 years and birth statistics 
indicate that this increase will continue at this same rate for at least the next 
6 years. This means that Ohio will need to provide 2,000 new classrooms per 
year for the next 6 years, at a cost of approximately $65 million per year. 

8. Ohio needs 3,177 acres of land for new school sites and for the enlargement 
of existing sites. The cost of this land and its improvements together with 
needed improvements of existing sites is estimated to be $9,700,690. 

9. The regular legal limitation for the issuance of bonds in school districts of 
Ohio is 6 percent of the tax duplicate. Under special conditions the district 


icts 
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may be permitted to issue bonds to the extent of 8 percent of the tax duplicate. 

10. On the basis of the 6 percent limitation, approximately 500 (37 percent) 
of the 1,340 local school districts in Ohio are unable to finance their school plant 
facility needs. On the basis of the 8 percent limitation, approximately 350 (26 


percent) of the local school dis are unable to meet their school building 
nee 

11. The total State deficit under the 6 percent limitation amounts to $124,- 

642.504. Under the 8 percent limitation, the deficit is $65,071,719. Through 

eorganization, resulting the reduction of the number of separate dis 

ricts and the subsequent elimination of some small and inefficient high schools, 

it is ¢ ited that this deficit could be reduced to approximately $42 million. 


CONCLUSIONS 


There are possibly four approaches to the solution of this problem. It may well 


be t the solutio in best be found by a combination of these four, but we 
hould attack this problem in the following order: 

1. Careful study should be given to the advisability of raising the legal limita- 
tion f issuing school-building bonds to something above 8S percent (possibly 
10 pe t) of the tax duplicate It must be pointed out, however, that certain 
dangers stand out in this procedure: 

Phere a point beyond which security of the bonds is endangered 


Interest rates will be higher as the security or soundness of the investment 


‘need to be modified. 
a rural community 
is compelled to pay wage rates which prevail in the nearest industrial center 





Some of the excessively high costs are due to the fact 


which may be 50 to 100 miles away Governor Lausche in Ohio has repeatedly 
alled attention to this fact and strenuously urged the 100th general assembly 
inge the law to correct this inequity 





. The State should further increase its assistance to the local school districts 
for school-building construction and rehabilitation. Ohio is financially able to 
take care of its own needs in this respect but it cannot do so on a basis of its 
present or past appropriations. While Ohio has made remarkable strides in 
this respect since 1945, a deficit of approximately $60 million cannot be quickly 
ab hed by annual appropriations of $35 million. 

4. Federal assistance would help Ohio to solve this problem more quickly and 
at the same time would help other States which have similar problems and which 
have no possibility of finding a solution to their problems through local and 
state efforts alone 


Mr. Kearns. Our next witness is Thomas Wiley, the State superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS WILEY, STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, SANTA FE, N. MEX. 


Mr. Witty. Iam Tom Wiley from Santa Fe, N. Mex. I am State 
school superintendent of the State of New Mexico. 

Mr. Krarns. Please be seated. 

Mr. Wixey. I appreciate very much the opportunity to appear for 
a few minutes before your committee and give some of the problems 
as we see them. 

We need Federal assistance in the schools, we think, first for those 
places which are impacted areas, partly Federal and partly because 
of other reasons; also for areas where the Indians have begun to 
impact the schools; and, third, we have low-income areas where there 
is very little corporate wealth and where there are a great many 
children. 

Almost half of the area of New Mexico is federally owned. While 
it is only a guess, we do estimate that probably one-third of the valu- 
ation of the State is Federal. We have an assessed value of something 
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like S800 million in the State. We have about 150,000 schoolchildren 
within the State. 

In studying the problem ana in tryin to take care of the needs 
of the thine, in terms of taking care of the needs at the State level 
and the local level, we feel that we do not have the tax base. To sup 
port the minimum projects of construction that are needed in th 
State we do not have a sufficient tax base. 


. 1 
th 


t 


Also, as is true with many other States, we are faced with the rapid 
.,3 . ‘ ° : i 
transition from rural plains areas to cities and towns in the State. In 


1949 we had 58,000 rural schoolchildren and 77,500 municipal school 
Children. In 1954 we had 25,000 rural schoolchildren and 120,001 


municipal or urban schoolchildren. There has been a great shift fron 
rural to mumicipal districts as well as a total overall increase in the 
population of the schools of the State. 

Mr. Ky ARNS. What is the popul ition of the lara t school district. 2 

Mr. Wu EY. ‘| he largest school district ] the \ Ibuquerque Schoo 
District, which has approximately 30,000 schoolchildren. 

Most of our larger and growing districts are bonded almost to thi 
legal limit, which is 6 percent of the valuation, in New Mexico. We 
fieured s of those larger school districts, which have the oTreatl pereel { 
of the wealth, are bonded over 5 percent, for every 1 of them. They 
bond themselves almost every year. 

After our study, we think we need ind this is trimmed to what 


we consider good sense and not anything that would be radical on 


that would provide Juxury—in Federal impacted areas something 
; 
| 


wation areas, 82.3 million: and 1 


like $13 millon: in the Indian ec 
; ] 


| 
the low-income areas about S12 1 illion. 

Then within the next 6 to 10 years we believe we need in the | 
income and these rapidly ProWIne cities si meth he like S530 mM 
lion, and then an additional $10 million for Indian education. 

I believe that coincides pretty well with the floure turned im by 
the Governor of the State, except that those fioures did not include 
Indian education. 

Mr. Kearns. He gave an overall figure of $54 million. 

Mr. Winry. We have $65 million or $67 million, I believe. We 
have $12 million of that which would be for Indian education. 

Last year the cost per child was $284 for instruction, and the State 
furnished $248 of that. $386 was furnished at the local level and 
by a few Federal funds, such as the Johnson-O’Malley and mainte 
nance and operation. 

Mr. Kearns. How much money does your State receive to add t 
that cost ? 

Mr. Wixtry. About $200,000, I believe, was received last vear. 

During this 6-year to 10-vear period we believe the State itself 
can furnish approximately another $30 million in this type of area 
which we have been talking about. We believe the needs are some 
thing like $100 million, as nearly as we can anticipate those needs 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you very much, Mr. Wiley. Mr. Elliott ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. I believe I have no questions. 

Mr. Mercatr. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kearns. Do you feel that the State of New Mexico could, if 
it received a grant which would be available to it, raise the difference 
ip amount, in order to house all the childven in New Mexico in schools ¢ 
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Mr. Wirey. I think if we had the amounts I have suggested here 

we could.’ I am sure that we would. New Mexico is anxious to take 
care of all the needs it possibly can. 

Mr. Kearns. You have no building authority for school construc- 
tion within the State? 

Mr. Witty. No building authority at the State level ? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes. 

Mr. Witry. No; but I think that could be worked out very easily. 

Mr. Kearns. You think your legislature would put through the 

legislation ? 

Mr. Witry. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Exvxiorr. Let me ask the gentleman one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Krarns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. If we appropriated money for schoolbuildings and 
channeled - at money through your office in New Mexico and through 
the Office of Education here would you then have any fear of Fed- 
eral ee if the use of that money were restricted to strictly a 
brick-and-mortar approach, as our chairman well calls the program ? 

Mr. Witry. We have no fear of that. History of money received 
in the past along that line has been very good. 

There is one other thing: We have a great faith in our men In 
Congress, and we believe they would not want any control of that 
kind. They are products of this school system, which is the tradition 
of this country. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Krarns. Thank you very much for a very nice statement. 

Mr. Wirey. Thank you. 

Mr. Kearns. At this time we will hear Dr. Corning, the Superin- 
tendent of Schools of the District of Columbia. I imagine he is 
very happy to talk about brick and mortar today, instead of some- 
thing else. 


STATEMENT OF HOBART M. CORNING, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Cornina. I am very happy, sir, to talk about something else. 
Mr. Kearns. It is nice to have you here. 
Mr. Corning. Thank you very much. I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity of appearing. | 
I had prepared a statement which I should like to present very 
briefly to you, if I may, because there are problems of shoolhousing 
needs. 
Mr. Kearns. You may submit your full statement, Doctor, and 
may summarize it in any way you wish. 
Mr. Cornine. I should like to submit the full statement and read 
the first few pages, making certain comments as I go along. 
Mr. Kearns. That will be perfectly all right. 
Mr. Corninc. There are problems of schoolhouse construction even 
in the Nation’s Capital. 
As you know, our basic financing here is probably different from 
that of any other place in the country—I might say different from 
any other place in the world, actually. You people in Congress have 
a great deal to do about our financing, since you appropriate back 
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to us our own tax money, and then you also do appropriate some money 
to help maintain the District of Columbia. 

The need is urgent for additional schoolhouse construction in the 
Nation’s Capital. The urgency results from the following conditions : 

First, there still remains a backlog of needs that were not met during 
the war years when appropriations for new construction were prac 
tically nil. 

Second, the construction program in the District of Columbia has 
lagged behind the need for buildings due to insufficient annual appro- 
priations made by Congress. F riage ig is a table which shows the 
requests for appropriations made | yy the Board of Education for 
each of the past 9 years and the amount of money actually appro 
priated in each of those years. 

I shall not attempt to read the table, but I think it tells its story 
pretty vividly. The Board of Education, on my recommendation, 
has set down what it considered to be the minimum essential needs 
to avoid crises and serious overcrowding. Those are the amounts 
represented in the first column, year-by-year. In the second column 
we see the amount that was finally ap propriated by the Congress, 
after our budget had cleared the Commissioners and come here on 
the Hill; showing that in only one year of all of them did we receive 
as much money as we felt we actually needed to adequately house 
the children in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Kearns. In other words, in every year it has been trimmed ? 

Mr. Cornina. Very seriously trimmed; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearns. Yes. 

Mr. CorNInc. In fact, in the very y last year of 1955, as an example, 
we requested $10.7 million and we got $6.9 milion 

The third point I want to raise in that connection is that Washing- 
tion is a growing city. The school cadiaioa has increased from 
90,797 in October 1948, to 105,738 in October 1953, last year. The 
oflicial enrollment estimated for this month of this year will be 3,000 
more than that. 

Before I mention the fourth point may I interrupt myself to say that 
we have no authority in the District of Columbia for borrowing in any 
form. We pay-as-you-go for everything. We are wholly depend- 
ent upon the appropriations of Congress of our own tax money and 
the Federal money for any construction. 

Mr. Kearns. I might mention, in order to enlighten the members 
of the committee, that the Superintendent has to appear first before 
the Subcommittee on Education of the District Committee of the 
House, and likewise in the Senate, and then regardless of their recom- 
mendations or disapproval must then go before the Appropriation 
Committee of the House for the District of Columbia and the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Cornrna. May I correct you, sir? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes. 

Mr. Corninc. May I be bold enough to. There are a couple of steps 
you omitted. 

Mr. Kearns. You must appear before the Commissioners. 

Mr. Corntnc. I must clear with the Board of Education, the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, with the Bureau of the Budget. 
and then the other steps. 
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Mr. Kearns. I thought they took for granted that you had to go 
throug] your own board and the ¢ ‘ommissioners. 

Mr. Cornine. I think I have a few more hurdles to cross than any 
other man addressing you on this particular problem. 

Mr. Kearns. That is right. 

Mr. Exntorr. Dr. Corning, such a procedure takes a very substantial 
portion of your time each vear, does it not ¢ 

Mir. Corninca. It does indeed: definitely so. Appearing before the 
committees up he re takes a very considerable amount of time, not only 
in pre par ation for the time in the actual hearings themselves, but then 
in the work that has to be done following it. if there are changes that 
have to be made because they are ordered by action of congressional 
committees. 

The fourth point I wanted to make in that connection is that if 
more important as an element in determining school needs than growth 
in school population to consider the shift ho of the population in 
Washington. Large areas of the city hitherto practically undeveloped 
have been developed through ext ensive housing projects whic h have 
concentrated child population in these areas in which there were 
either ho schoc Is at all or where those schools which did exXIst were 
designed to serve ve ry parse ly se ttled areas. 

Mr. Kearns. On that point could you give us any idea of how many 
schools w hy hi sel ved full « tpac ity, SO far as load Is concerned, today 
do not serve that purpose ¢ 

Mr. Corninc. I am sorry: I did not understand. 

Mr. Kearns. How many schools which formerly served a full load 
no longer have that service ? 

Mr. Cornrna. You mean some schools are not filled to capacity @ Is 
that your ps int ? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes. 

Mr. Corning. That number has been reduced to practically none. 
There is very little excess space in the schools of the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. Karns. Regardless of this shift in the Regen itl ion 2 

Mr. Corntne. That is correct. The increases population occu 
pretty roughly due to this shift in population in i sections of the 
city where there were no schools, where integration of the schools or 
any other shifts were not possible to give any relief. 

I should like to show you, if I may, ae ‘hart which is a good example 
of just one section of the city, so that you may see a bit more clearly 
what our problem is. 

This chart portrays a section of the city on the other side of the 
Anacostia River, Southeast. Originally we operated with 2 schools, in 
1945; the Garnet-Patterson School and the Congress Heights, with a 
combined capacity of 1,206. In that year enrollment was 1,331. 

In 1946 it was the same. The two schools were there. The red part 
indicates the excess population, over capacity. 

In 1947 it was this situation. 

Then in 1948 it was here. 

In 1949 the same 2 schools, now up to 2.389 as against 1,331 4 
years previous; to show you how rapidly that goes. 

This year we finished during the year another elementary school, 
the Simon, which was crowded to the doors the da‘ y it ope ned. Still 
we have excess over capacity. It operated only ;art of the year. 
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The next vear Simon operated all year. We still had that excess, an 
increasing excess this year. 

Then we built a new school, the Draper School. Still an excess. 

This was done since these figures were estimated, but they have been 
more than realized. With the Draper School and Simon and Patter- 
son and Congress Heights we have that much overload. 

Then in this year there were two additions; one to Draper School, 
which had just been finished, and another to Patterson School, 
which had just been finished. Ana al! of those facilities are crowded 
tor Lay be yond capac ity. 

The aggregate capac ity at the present time is 3,600, as against an en- 
rollment of 4,200. That is just one area of the city. 

Go into the far Northeast, souks generally a Negro section of the 
city, and you can duplicate that: and vou could in several other areas 
of the city. I point that out to show you that it is not only the in- 

rease in population but it is the development of these large housing 
units in sections of the city that were not developed before, that 
caused one of our principal problems. 

As a result of all these circumstances the education of children 
has been seriously affected. The school buildings have been and 
extremely overcrowded. Class sizes are much too large. 

May I call your attention to the fact that we have at the present 
time in the elementary schools of Washington 631 classes that are 
very much oversize. They are scattered in 86 different buildings. 

In the secondary schools we have 322 classes that are very mu h 
oversize. In addition to that, half-day instruction has been resorted 
to with at times thousands of children. At present there is 1 school 
with 16 classes on half-day sessions, and the new students enrolling 
in that school, because of the completion of new housing developments, 
vill swell the number to such an extent that it has been necessary 
to borrow recreational facilities from the recreation department. 
Many substandard rooms are presently in use, including basement 
roonhis, converted locker roonis, play rooms, cafeterias, and libraries. 
In the elementary schools there are 64 such substandard rooms in use 
at the present time, and in secondary schools there are 49 such sub 
standard rooms. 

ee ntly school construction is so delayed and the resulting over- 
crowding has become so serious that communities have become seri 
ously ese over the inadequate training their children have been 
rec ely ing, due to the overcrowding. 

Let me give you an example. We had considerable difficulty—and 
possibly you remember it, because it was widely reported in the 
papers—w th regard to the Pavwne School, a colored school which 
became seriously overcrowded. Back in 1945 the Board made its first 
request for money to build an addition. That was denied. We re 
peated the request in 1946, an | it was de nied. We I'¢ peat ted it again In 
1947 and it was denied. In 1948 we got planning money only. In 1949 
we requested money again and it was eliminated. In 1951 we re 
quested it again and it was eliminated. And in 1952 we got the money 
to build that building. for a situation which was overcrowded in 1945. 

What happened? In the meantime the school was completely on 
half time. Then the numbers grew to such an extent that we had to 
move the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades to a school almost 2 miles 
away, Which was a very undesirable thing. ‘Then we converted a 
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school from use by white children to use by colored children, and still 
the Payne Sc ‘hool was on part time. Then we had strikes and all 
kinds of diffic — over that overcrowded situation. That is the type 
of thing I mean by the delay in ap propriations and by the inade- 
quacy of appropriations, so that we can meet ¢ ~_ when they arise— 
before the ‘y arise, rather than waiting until they become very serious. 

In addition to the need for regular classrooms it should be noted 
that the school system in W ashington is using several old buildings 
which are complete ‘ly obsolete, which lack adequi ite facilities for an 
educational program, which are non-fire-resistive, and which in the 
interest of the education of children and their safety should be re- 
P laced. It should be further noted that there is no intention to replace 

buildings simply because they are old, but in the building program 
for the District of Columbia there are plans to replace three buildings 
which are not only old, but which cannot be made adequate for se ‘hool 
purposes. 

‘Two of these I like to refer to as my museum pieces. 

These are: Seaton Elementary School, an 8-room building, con- 
structed in 1871; Stevens Elementary School, an 18-room building, 
constructed in 1868; and Shaw Junior High School, with a capacity 
of 1,496, constructed in 1902. 

Furthermore, there are a number of buildings which have never 
been completed and which do not provide the facilities necessary for 
a good school program or for good education. 

What has Washington been attempting to do about this problem? 
Early in 1952 the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, recog- 
nizing the need for a planned program of public works for various 
agencies in the District of Columbia, including the public schools, 
initiated a study with the various department heads of the District 
government. After weeks of preparation the Board of Education 
approved the public-school phase of the program and presented it to 
the Board of Commissioners on March 19, 1952. The Commissioners 
appointed a Citizens Advisory Committee cn Public Works under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Francis G. Addison, Jr.. president, Liberty 
National Bank, to evaluate the entire program and report to the Com 
missioners minimum basic needs for the various departments. 

Skipping on: In September 1952 the Addison committee submitted 
to the Commissioners a public-works program which became the nu- 
cleus for a bill which was submitted to the Congress of the United 
States for enactment. This became the District of Columbia Public 
Works Act of 1954, Public Law 364, as approved by the 83d Congress 
on May 18, 1954. While this act authorized the financing of the public- 
works program, it stipulated that annually in the budget. estimates 
of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia the various projects 
in the public-works program should be submitted and justified. The 
first year of the program was approved by Congress in the 1955 Dis- 
trict of Columbia Appropriation Act, and annually hereafter the 
same procedure will be followed. 

The public-works program for the District of Columbia contem- 
plates new construction for various agencies of the District govern- 
ment. Of this there are inclusions of projects for the public schools 
amounting to approximately $34 million. The public-works program 
is geared to an 8-year sche dule and : appropr lations have been made for 
the first year of the program in the 1955 budget. The second year of 
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the program insofar as the public schools are concerned is expected to 
provide projects amounting to $6,821,360. Whether the plan for 1956 
is carried out, however, de ‘pends upon the action of the Commissioners 
and of the Congress in considering the 1956 budget. 

This is the vital part of that whole thing, so far as my appearance 
before you is concerned: ‘The approval of the public-works program 
is considered to be a great advantage in that it does plan for a system- 
atic meeting of the needs of the various agencies. In one respect, how- 
ever, it does not meet the needs of the public schools. Inasmuch as 
the program is planned for completion at the end of 8 years, it is quite 
obvious that the providing of schoolhousing in some areas of the city 
will be entirely too late to prevent either serious hardship to the chil 
dren or unfavorable community reactions, or both. There is urgent 
need to advance the timing of many of the projects listed in the 
program. 

That is our claim in appearing before you. 

I am presenting here the complete list of the projects in this 8-year 
period, on many of which there should be earlier timing. 

1 submit this with all respect to you, with my appreciation for 
letting me appear before you. 

Mr. Krarns. Thank you very much, Dr. Corning, for your presen 
tation. 

Many of the Members of Congress who do not have the opportunity 
to serve on the District Committee do not realize, probably, what it is 
to be the Superintendent of Schools of the District of Columbia, be 
cause you have different hazards to contend with than I am sure any 
State or district superintendent has to contend with. 

There is one point here which should be established. When I sent 
the Commissioners a telegram and they referred it to you, you made 
a statement of need for $24,724,000, if I am correct, as to your needs 
at the present time. 

Mr. CorninG. That is the remainder of this program I have been 
telling you about. 

Mr. Kearns. That is right. What would be your recommendation 
to the board of education, if you knew you could get half of that, as 
to whether the District of Columbia could raise the other half ? 

Mr. Cornina. I would recommend to the board of education that 
they should recommend to you, the Congress, that you appropriate our 
taxes back to us for the other half. It is a little bit different, because 
we have no way of matching ourselves. 

Mr. Kearns. That is right. 

Mr. Corninc. Except insofar as you authorize us to spend our tax 
money. 

Mr. Krarns. The reason I brought it up, Mr. Corning, was that we 
realize you face a different situation here than is faced in any State. 

Mr. Cornina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearns. However, there is a possibility that there could be 
revenues to at least alleviate the situation somewhat, if they knew they 
could have proper housing for all the children. You would take that 
fair look at it? 

Mr. Corntna. Yes, sir. Actually, to meet the 8-year financing of 
this program the District taxes have been very gre: atly i increased. 

Mr. Kearns. That is right. Very few Me mbers of C ongress realize 
the number of Federal buildings we have here for whic h no revenue 
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is forthcoming. After all, our revenue is seriously enhanced here all 
the time, as vou know. 
Mr. Cornine. Actually. sir. if IT mav comment on that, let me say 


I am not an authority on this and this is not down my line, but the 
District people can confirm or deny what Iam about to Say. I believe 
that the Federal holdings in the District are so extensive that were 
vou to be paying taxes on those holdings it would be much more than 
anv Federal money going into the District budget at the present time. 


| 

Furthermore, through act of Congress other properties such as 
embassies and so on are tax-e ‘xempt. 

Mr. Kearns. That is rig] 

Mr. Corntna. So that n enous properties are taken off of the 
tax rolls of the District. because of the Federal activity. 

Mr. Kearns. I brought this subject up because my colleagues here 
do not have the privilege of serving on the District Committee. Many 
times Members are not familiar with those facts. 

Personally, I have at times been quite critical of the schools of 
Washington, not because of you or yout administration, but because 
I have always felt we shou ld have the ex: unple school system of the 
whole world right here in Washington. 

Mr. Cornina. We think so too, sir. 

Mr. Kearns. I think it is up to Congress to make money available 
so that this should be the workshop and the pure example of the great 
system of free public education in the entire world, right here in the 
Nation’s Capital. I have always realized fully what you and your 
predecessors have gone through as superintendents. 

Mr. Elliott ? 

Mr. Exxzorr. Dr. Corning, do you think if the people of Washing- 
ton knew the facts, as you have presented them here, and understood 
them and appreciated them, they would be willing to have us tax them 
further on a local basis to meet a part of the cost of an improved school 
system, which we all desire ? 

Mr. Corninc. I am afraid I am not close enough to the taxing 
situation to know what reaction there might be on that. 

Mr. Kearns. You could refer them to the Board of Trade. 

Mr. Corntna. Yes, sir. I do know, sir, there is tremendous support 

Washington for better schools in the city, and to have them at an 
earlier date. I know that is a fact. I suspect, however, if you are 
talking in terms of willingness, there would be a very great deal of 
resistance in Washington to any increase in taxing at this time, espe- 
cially since just last year the increased taxes did go in effect to finance 
this public works program for all the District agencies. 

Mr. Kearns. And our additional sales tax. 

Mr. Cornrna. The sales tax and other kinds of taxes that were 
imposed. Perhaps all the gentlemen on this committee do not realize 
in Washington we do have every kind of a tax. 

I go out over the country and have people indicate to me that they 
think that the Feder: CU ity is feder: lly supported, whereas actually 
we have every kind of a tax that is found in any State. We think 
in some instances it is a pretty excessive rate. 

Mr. Kearns. We ean still build bridges over to M: aryland and Vir- 
OInia. 

Mr. Corninc. May I refrain from commenting on that, 

Mr. Kearns. All right, s 
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Mr. Exvuiorr. That is all. 

Mr. Mercaur. No questions. 

Mr. Krarns. Thank you, Doctor, for coming up. 1 know your test 
mony will be very helpful to us. 

Mr. Cornine. Thank you very much indeed, sir. 

(The statement of Mr. Corning is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF HOBART M. CORNING, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


The need is urgent for additional schoolhouse construction in the Nation’s 
Capital. The urgency results from the following conditions 

1, There still remains a backlog of needs that were not met during the war 
years, when appropriations for new construction were practically 

2. The construction program in the District of Columbia has lagged behind the 
need for buildings due to insufficient annual appropriations made by Congress 
Following is a table which shows the requests for appropriations made by the 
board of education for each of the past 9 years and the amount of money 
actually appropriated in each of those years 








| 
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The requests of the Board of Education were based upon urgent necessities 
Failure to secure the necessary funds has resulted in many critical conditions 
in the schools 

3. Washington is a growing city. The school population has increased from 
90,797 in October 1948 to 105,788 in October 1953. October enrollments for 
1954 are expected to show an increase of 3,000 

4. More important as an element in determining school needs than growth 
in school population is the shifting of the population in Washington. Large 
areas of the city hitherto practically undeveloped have been developed through 
extensive housing projects which have concentrated child population in these 
areas in which there were either no schools at all or where t 
did exist were designed to serve very sparsely settled areas 


hose schools which 


As a result of all these circumstances the education of children has been 


seriously affected. The school buildings have been and are extremely over 
crowded. Class sizes are much too large. Half-day instruction has been 
resorted to with at times thousands of children. At present there is 1 school 
with 16 classes on half-day sessions, and the new students enrollin that 
school, because of the completion of new housing developments, will swe the 


number to such an extent that it has been necessary \ ation 
facilities from the National Capital Housing Authority in order to improvise 
additional classrooms. Many substandard rooms are presently in use, including 





basement rooms, converted locker rooms, playrooms, cafeterias, and libraries 


Frequently school construction is so delayed and the resulting overcrowding has 


been so serious that communities have become seriously aroused over the inade 
quate training their children have been receiving. These conditions of over 
crowding, obsolete and incomplete plants would be shocking in any American 
city. It is particularly disturbing to find them in the Nation’s Capita 

In addition to the need for regular classrooms it should be noted that the 
school system in Washington is using several old buildings which are com 
pletely obsolete, which lack adequate facilities for an educational pros 
which are nonfire resistive, and which in the interest of the education of 
children and their safety should be replaced It should be further noted that 


there is no intention to replace buildings simply because they are old, but in 
the building program for the District of Columbia there are plans to replace 
three buildings which are not only old, but which cannot be made adequate for 
school purposes. They are: 
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Seaton Elementary School, an 8-room building, constructed in 1871. 

Stevens Elementary School, an 18-room building, constructed in 1868. 

Shaw Junior High School, with a capacity of 1,496, constructed in 1902. 

Furthermore, there are a number of buildings which have never been com- 
pleted and which do not provide the facilities necessary for a good school pro- 
gram. Such missing facilities, include shop rooms, laboratories, gymnasiums, 
libraries, auditoriums, assembly halls, lunchrooms, and recreation space. 

There is also need for additional provision in new construction for hard-of- 
hearing children, sight-conservation and Braille classes, occupational classes, 
health school, and classes for extremely mentally retarded children. 

Early in 1952, the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, recognizing 
the need for a planned program of public works for various agencies in the 
District of Columbia, including the public schools, initiated a study with the 
various department heads of the District government. After weeks of prepara- 
tion the Board of Education approved the public-school phase of the program and 
presented it to the Board of Commissioners on March 19, 1952. The Commis- 
sioners appointed a Citizens’ Advisory Committee on Public Works under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Francis G. Addison, Jr., president, Security Bank, to 
evaluate the entire program and report to the Commissioners minimum basic 
needs for the various departments in the District of Columbia. In arriving at 
their conclusions, the Subcommittee on Schools had numerous hearings in which 
school officers testified as to various needs of the school system as expressed in 
the construction program approved by the Board of Education. 

In September 1952, the Addison committee submitted to the Commissioners 
a public-works program which became the nucleus for a bill which was sub- 
mitted to the Congress of the United States for enactment. This became the 
District of Columbia Public Works Act of 1954 (Public Law 364) as approved 
by the 83d Congress on May 18, 1954. While this act authorized the financing 
of the public-works program, it stipulated that annually in the budget estimates 
of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia the various projects in the 
public-works program should be submitted and justified. The first year of the 
program was approved by Congress in the 1955 District of Columbia Appropria- 
tion Act, and annually hereafter the same procedure will be followed. 

The public-works program for the District of Columbia contemplates new 
construction for various agencies of the District government. Of this there 
are inclusions of projects for the public schools amounting to approximately 
$34 million. The public-works program is geared to an 8-year schedule and 
appropriations have been niade for the first year of the program in the 1955 
budget Che second year of the program insofar as the public schools are con- 
cerned is expected to provide projects amounting to $6,821,360. Whether the 
plan for 1956 is carried out, however, depends upon the action of the Commis- 
sioners and of the Congress in considering the 1956 budget. There is still un- 
certainty, therefore, as to whether those projects will be approved. 

The approval of the public-works program is considered to be a great advan- 
tage in that it does plan for a systematic meeting of the needs of the various 
agencies In one respect, however, it does not meet the needs of the public 
schools Inasmuch as the program is planned for completion at the end of 
S years it is quite obvious that the providing of schoolhousing in some areas of 
the city will be entirely too late to prevent either serious hardship to the chil- 
dren or unfavorable community reactions. There is urgent need to advance the 
timing of many of the projects listed in the program. 

I am submitting herewith a list of the projects included in the public-works 
program with a short description and justification for each project. I have 
divided the projects into two parts, the first containing those items which have 
been requested in the 1956 capital-outlay estimates now before the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, and the second containing the remainder of the 
items. In the 1956 budget there are 11 projects totaling $6,821,360. Beyond that 
there are 33 projects totaling $18,828,900. 





1956 CAPITAL OUTLAY, PUBLIC BUILDINGS CONSTRUCTION, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, AS 
APPROVED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION AND FORWARDED TO THE COMMISSIONERS OF 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FOR INCLUSION IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 1956 
BUDGET ESTIMATES 


1. Amidon-Greenleaf Elementary School replacement 


Consisting of : 23 classrooms, 2 kindergartens, multipurpose room, occupational 
classroom, library, health suite, assembly hall, lunchroom-playroom, teachers’ 
rooms, and improvements to grounds. 
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Estimated cost: 


Plans and specifications $19, 100 
Construction . 697, 500 
Furniture and equipment 53, 5900 

Total 4 770, 150 


Remarks: This building is necessary to replace the Amidon School and the 
Greenleaf School and to provide space for the elementary pupils now housed in 
the Jefferson Junior High School. The southwest redevelopment projects, now 
in progress, will necessitate the relocation of the Amidon School since this schoo! 
is directly in the path of the Highway Department’s freeway along F Street 
SW, and will isolate the Greenleaf School in its present location. The Land 
Agency working with the redevelopment of this area advises that these projects 
will result in additional residency in this area. 


2. New elementary school, vicinity of 6th Street and Riggs Road NI 
Consisting of: 16 classrooms, 2 kindergartens, 1 multipurpose room, library, 
assembly hall, lunchroom-playroom, health suite, offices, teachers’ rooms, and 


improvements to grounds 


Estimated cost: 


Plans and specifications $49, OW) 
Construction 680, 000 
Furniture and equipment 39, S50 

Total T6S8, S50 


Remarks: This building is necessary to meet the needs of a rapidly growing 
community. The 2 elementary schools now serving this area are the Keene and 
the Rudolph, both of which are filled to capacity with a combined enrollment of 
1.218 and a capacity of only 1,116. The rapid increase in enrollment in this area 
is the result of new housing projects which have been built and are continuing 
to be built. At the present time there are 1,071 additional housing units under 
construction or planned for construction. 





3. McKinley Senior High School addition and alterations 
Consisting of: Additional shower room, locker room, physical education office 


facilities, and alterations to existing building 


Estimated cost: 
Plans and specifications $99. 000 





Construction OOO 
Furniture and equipment P35, SOO 
Total 960, S00 


Remarks: The Board of Education has approved the use of this school build- 
ing as a technical high school to serve the entire city of Washington his 
school was opened for use in 1928 as a technical high school for white pupils 
and has received very few improvements and practically no equipment modern 
ization since that date. The October 1953 membership was only 749. However 
this building will now house approximately 1,600 students due to the transfer 
of many students formerly attending Armstrong High School. The shop facil 
ties in this building are completely inadequate to train a student body of this 
size. With the advent of integration it is much more economical to modernize 
the McKinley plant than to replace the Armstrong plant which would have in- 
volved an expenditure of between $5 million and $6 million. 


j. Bliot Junior High School addition 


Consisting of : 7 classrooms, 1 music room, 1 shoe-repair shop, boys’ gymnasium, 
health suite, recreation room, and alterations to existing building, including 
ground improvements. 


Estimated cost: 


Plans and specifications__ ical aac . $25, 200 
Construction wanna __ 604, 800 
POE WG NEE 5 dt ttwn ce ctadunnnwancctanwin _.. 65, 800 

4 | ere Ali ebdateatalaeaee bal ps tekval abba hn clavate _ 695, 800 
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Remarks: The Eliot Junior High School, with a capacity of 918, had an en- 
rollment of 1,088 in October 1953. It is estimated that the enrollment will be 
1,200 by the end of October 1954 and 1,350 in October 1955. The shortage of space 
is rendered more critical by the lack of a second gymnasium. At the present 
time, the one gymnasium is being used by the girls leaving the 600 or more boys 
wil no physical education facilities Classes are conducted outside when 
veather permits but at no time during the day are shower- and locker-room 
facilities available to the boys. 


5. Garfield Elementary School addition 


Consisting of: 9 classrooms, 2 kindergartens, 1 lunchroom-playroom, and 


alterations to existing kindergarten to provide 2 classrooms, and improvements 
to grounds. 


Estimated cost: 


Plans and specifications $28, 700 
Construction 3581, 300 
Furniture and equipment 5 17, 850 

Potal Bs sf ainainen _ a . 427, 850 


Remarks: The Garfield Elementary School, with a capacity of 452 pupils, had 
an enrollment of 535 in September 1954 and is situated in a fast-growing com- 
munity. The existing and anticipated housing units in that area afford an esti- 
mate of 750 children of elementary age. 


6. School for crippled children, vicinity of Mount Olivet Road and Holbrook 
Strect NE. 

Consisting of: 11 regular classrooms, kindergarten, homemaking room, work 
Shop, atypical classroom, physiotherapy and occupational therapy rooms, health 
suits and children’s restroom, teachers’ room, dining room and kitchen, assembly 
hall, offices, and improvements to grounds. 


Estimated cost : 
200 


, SOO 


Plans and specifications 
Construction 
Furniture and equipment wisaaie 


‘ = S64 





Total a-aa= 992, 700 


Remarks: At the present time the Board of Education operates two health 
schools, both of which are inadequate as to space and equipment. The one 
health school has been operating at capacity with approximately 70 crippled 
children in attendance. The other health school is housed in a portion of a 
regular elementary school, with extremely limited facilities which will accom- 
modate only 35 students. The facilities in both instances are so crowded that 
it has not been possible to admit kindergarten-age children nor to establish 
special facilities for atypical children. The medical profession strongly urges 
that children with cerebral palsy be given educational opportunities at the 
earliest possible age The physiotherapy facilities are far from adequate and 
considerably more space is needed to establish a modern physiotherapy program. 
It is estimated that the beginning enrollment in this school will be not less than 
150 students and that this number will gradually increase during the next few 
years 


?. Anacostia Senior High School addition 


Consisting of: 2 science laboratories, 2 business education rooms, 1 home 
economics laboratory, 2 gymnasiums, 2 stage dressing rooms, improvement of 
athletic field, and alterations to fieldhouse. 

Estimated cost: 
Pians and specifications ‘a 7 -- $25, 200 
(‘onstruction i 604, 800 
] iiture and equipment 32, 810 
Total ‘ oa 662, 510 
Remarks: This high school, with a capacity of 1,170, had an enrollment of 


1.286 as of September 1954, and it is estimated that the enrollment will exceed 
1,300 by the end of the first advisory. Based on junior-school and elementary- 
school enrollment increases in the Southeast area, the enrollment at Anacostia 
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will continue to rise since it is the only senior high school on the east side of 
the Anacostia River. 


8. Randall Junior High School addition 


Consisting of: 1 gymnasium and alterations to auditorium to include improve 
ment of stage lighting and sloping floor, and ground improvements. 


Estimated cost: 


Plans and specifications $5, 600 
Construction 134. 400 
Furniture and equipment < i 1, 500 


—_——- 


Total ; , 144, 500 


Remarks: This junior high school, with a capacity of 1,456, at present has 
only one gymnasium which is not adequate in size nor facilities. Because of 
this lack of physical education facilities, the physical education program for 
the pupils is curtailed. The alterations to the auditorium which include a sloping 
floor and improved stage lighting, is in accordance with the school-building 
standards to provide stadium-type seating in all secondary-school buildings. 


9. New elementary school, vicinity of 1300 block of S Street NW. 


Consisting of: 16 classrooms, 2 kindergartens, multipurpose room, health suite, 
library, assembly hall, lunchroom-playroom, teachers’ room, officers, and im- 
provements to grounds. 


Estimated cost: 


Plans and specifications___ $61,950 
Construction 680. 000 
Furniture and equipment 10, 650 

Total sei 782, 600 


Remarks: This new elementary school is needed to relieve congestion in the 
Cleveland, Garrison, Grimke, and Harrison Elementary Schools. It was orig- 
inally contemplated that this building would house a health wing for colored 
children. However, these plans have now been altered and it is recommended 
that all health-school facilities be housed in one new building in the vicinity of 
Mount Olivet Road and Holbrook Street NE 


10. Seaton Elementary School replacement 


Consisting of: 10 classrooms, 2 kindergartens, multipurpose room, library, 
health suite, asembly hall, lunchroom-playroom, teachers’ room, offices, and 
improvements to grounds, 


Estimated cost: 
Plans and specifications 
Construction 





eth 
Furniture and equipment aa 2, 250 
Total ‘ aetna 702, 250 


Remarks: This building is one of the two oldest elementary school buildings 
now in use in the District of Columbia, having been constructed in 1871. The 
replacement of this building with a modern, up-to-date structure will obviate the 
necessity for constructing an additional elementary school in the area north of 
Massachusetts Avenue and west of North Capitol Street which previously was 
approved in the proposed public-works program, known as project No. 1-19 and, 
thus, will save the estimated cost of $920,000 for that proposed building 


11. Dunbar Senior High School addition 


Consisting of: 1 cafeteria, 1 double gymnasium, alterations to existing build 
) 


ing to include 2 musice rooms, and ground improvements (development and im 
provement of athletic field and stadium). 


Estimated cost : 
Plans and specifications $56. 000 
Construction 744. GOO 
Furniture and equipment £6, 500 


Nos cantik cieicdatistcsentipeaancenion ee eens 826, 500 
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Remarks: This school, erected in 1916, has certain facilities that are in such 
a stage of deterioration that the cost of maintenance is incompatible with the 
service derived therefrom, in addition to the fact that these facilities are inade- 
quate to meet the needs of the community. This addition will meet the full needs 
of the enrollment and will bring the facilities of this school up to standard. 
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REMAINDER OF PROJECTS AUTHORIZED BY THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC WORKS 
ACT OF 1954 (PUBLIC LAW 364, 83D CONG., APPROVED MAY 18, 1954) 


Phelps Vocational High School replacement 

Consisting of: 13 general classrooms, 1 military science classroom, 23 shops 
and related rooms, 1 business-machines room, 2 science laboratories, 2 drafting 
rooms and 1 blueprint room, library, health suite, auditorium, gymnasium, cafe 


teria, and recreation facilities. 


Estimated cost: 
Site (available). 


Construction Sascceeiooms 7 wikia $2, 800, 000 
Equipment i : sean 200, 000 
Total ; pee : jks 3, 000, 000 


Remarks: The present Phelps needs an auditorium, gymnasium, and more 
adequate shop facilities. An addition is impossible because of topographic con 
ditions, therefore it is requested that a replacement be built on land under the 
jurisdiction of the Board of Education. The present Phelps building could then 
be converted into an elementary school to relieve overcrowding at the Young 
School. The new shop facilities are to include tailoring, radio, welding (now part 
of machine shop), photography (offset print), upholstering, and furniture repair, 
baking, butchering, restaurant cooking, and business machines 


Payne Elementary School, third-floor addition 
Consisting of : Six general classrooms 


Estimated cost: 
Site (available). 


Construction was $111, 000 
Equipment 14, 000 
Total 125, 000 


Remarks: This addition is necessary to meet the needs of a rapidly growing 
community, The capacity of the existing building ts 576 with an enrollment of 
705, an excess of 397, or a classroom shortage of 11.9. The other 3 schools now 
serving this area, Maury, Pierce, and Webb, are filled over capacity having a 
combined enrollment of 1,076 and a capacity of only 864, an excess of 212. It is 
expected from all indication that the enrollments in this area will continue to 
rise 
Vann Elementary School addition 

Consisting of: Eight classrooms and assembly hall. 


Estimated cost: 
Site e ; muieagekaans _... Available 
Construction $509, 500 
Equipment ‘ sa 7 nenteeneasae ae 10, 500 


Total : a : a , pe re hata 520, 000 


Remarks: The addition to the Mann Elementary School is imperative in order 
to prevent overcrowding and parttime in the near future. The capacity of the 
Mann School is 324 and the present enrollment is 352. At the present time all 
but one special room is being used An inerease in enrollment is expected 
because of the construction in the area. It will be necessary to put the im- 
provised library to classroom use and possibly introduce parttime within the next 
4 or 5 years if enrollment trends continue upward and no addition is constructed. 


Shaw Junior High School replacement 
Consisting of: 23 classrooms, 3 music rooms, 3 art rooms, 4 science labora- 
tories, 11 shops, library, auditorium, 2 gymnasiums, health suite, cafeteria. 





caee 
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Estimated cost: 


ee aS i ae Available 
Construction ; ies : sis a $2, 300, 000 
eR os ce eae 175, 000 

Total se ca a ie tee ie 2, 475, 000 


Remarks: The present Shaw building was constructed in 1902 and is old 
and obsolete. The Strayer Survey gives it a rating of only 322 out of a pos- 
sible 1,000 and indicates that the building does not approach the threshold of 
acceptability in any of the major subdivisions of its facilities. The enrollment 
in the central northwest section, which is the area served by the Shaw Junior 
High School, is mounting steadily and will exceed the total capacity of the five 
junior high schools serving this area. Predictions based on present elementary 
school enrollments indicate that the junior high school population in this and 
other areas of the city will continue to mount steadily. 


Randle Highlands Elementary School addition 
Consisting of: 8 classrooms, 1 kindergarten, assembly hall, 1 multipurpose 
room. 


Estimated cost: 


Site acne aici ‘. ied anak Available 
Construction a $627, 000 
Equipment____-_-_- chee senteliiited 18, 000 

TOR on cenaeeiae “ ; 645. 000 


Remarks: This proposed addition is to provide additional elementary school 
accommodations for this school which is located near a rapidly growing com- 
munity. The capacity of the Randle Highlands School is 288 and the enrollment 
in September 1954, 339, 5l: over capacity. New construction in the area is ex- 
pected to result in an addition of 130 children of elementary school age requiring 
school accommodations. Additional classroom space will be required to meet the 
anticipated increase in enrollment. 

Lafayette Elementary School addition 

Consisting of : 7 classrooms, 1 kindergarten room, and health room 

Estimated cost: 
Site ages : maniac Available 
$322, 000 

18, 000 


Construction 
Equipment 


POO ie ncaa secede aes 340, 000 
Remarks: In September 1954, the Lafayette enrollment was 784. The capacity 
is 792. This is a growing school ia a community with increasing new con- 
struction. It is estimated that preparation must be made for an addition to 
the Lafayette School to take care of this growth. 
Chamberlain Vocational High School 
Consisting of: Site for play area. 
Estimated cost: 
Site ; $150, 000 
Construction ‘ iia 
Equipment_____- oe ich 


Total isi ; 150, 000 


Remarks: Additional land is needed at this school to provide a play area 
At the present time the building has a most inadequate play area of less than 
0.4 of an acre, 

S. J. Bowen Elementary School addition 

Consisting of: 7 classrooms, 1 kindergarten, multipurpose room, library, health 

room, assembly hall, and playroom-lunchroom. 
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Estimated cost: 





Site = poet $100, 000 
Construction a 5 495, 000 
Equipment oie 25, 000 
Total : ---. 620,000 
Remarks: This proposed addition is needed to relieve the congestion in the 
Ambush, 8S. J. Bowen, and Bell Elementary Schools inder the present plan, 
land for this site will be secured under the redevelopment plan. Growth in 
enrollment in the area in question since 1947 has been at the approximate rate 
of 76.44 pupils per year Applying that rate of growth, it is reasonable to 
believe that by 1955 the enrollment at schools in the region under consideration 
will be approximately 1,860 pupils Such enrollment will require 51.66 class- 


rooms or 13.66 more classrooms than are presently available. An eight-class- 
room addition is required at the S. J. Bowen School to meet the needs of the 
situation that will exist in the very near future in the area served by the Ambush, 
Bell, and S. J. Bowen Schools. 


VW. VM. Washinaton Vocational High School addition 


Consisting of: 7 general classrooms, 1 photography laboratory, 4 home eco- 


nomics laboratories, 4 practical nursing laboratories, 1 dental technological 


laboratory, 1 music room, 3 business practice rooms, 1 auto-driving laboratory, 


and 2 science laboratories, health suite, auditorium, and gymnasium 


Estimated cost 


Site Available 
Construction __ $2, 100, 000 
Equipment 130, 000 

Total 2, 230, 000 


Remarks: The present building does not provide adequate facilities for the 





expanded program now in operation at this schoo No auditorium or gym 
nasium is in the present building. These two facilities are important in the 
tota r ‘am of the vocational high schools The enrollment in Classes in 





cosmetology and practical nursing has increased to the extent that the practical 
nursing program is now housed in an old eight-room elementary school building 
(Slater). 
Giddings Elementary School addition 

Consisting of: Eight classrooms 


Estimated cost: 


Site $75, 000 
Construction 177. 000 
Equipment 7 18, 000 

Total ; : 570, 000 


Remarks: The new 24-classroom school building which will replace the Van 
Ness School and Annex, will provide the facilities required to meet the present 


needs in the area served by the Giddings, Lenox, and Van Ness Schools Before 
that building is constructed, however, the demands for classroom facilities in 
the region in question will have increased significantly. From 1947 to 1951, 


enrollment in the territory under discussion increased from 1,540 to 1,901 or 
23.44 percent. With progressively increasing birthrate and the moving into the 
region of new families there is reason to believe that by 1955 the enrollment in 
the Giddings-Lenox-Van Ness area will have further increased by about the 


>», 


same percentage and will be composed of approximately 2,200 pupils. Such an 
enrollment will require a total of 61 classrooms. The present Giddings, Lenox, 
and Van Ness Schools including the Van Ness Annex afford 45 classrooms, The 
Van Ness replacement will increase the number of classrooms to 53. To provide 
the remaining 8 classrooms necesasry, an 8-classroom addition should be con- 


structed at the Giddings School 
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Browne Junior High School addition 
Consisting of: Gymnasium and library. 


Estimated cost: 





Site —_ a Ubiddniaissiaehinistndos dalam tg cooeaiascouaineeaeraaleab amma aonaemtatch taka aedaegaskaaiabel ..... AVailable 
I nc me - $3800, 000 
POA IIIG sa vcictinccina ciineetinsreininireiaiinniieie nn winpniaioeinnalintimaaniCaaaet 10, OOO 
Ti a 310, 000 
Remarks: A second gymnasium is necessary to complete this building This 
was originally planned for the addition recently completed, but was eliminated 
due to shortage of funds. At present there is only one gymnasium, used jointly 


by the boys and the girls. The library, at present, is housed in a classroom. 
Alterations to present Phelps Vocational High School building 


Consisting of: Alterations to convert vocational high school to 20-classroom 
elementary school—18 general classrooms, 2 kindergartens, library, multipurpose 
room, assembly hall, lunchroom-playroom, health suite, teachers’ room, and 
office suite. 


Estimated cost: 


Site iaeraaibiacihetiact a aa ll it Available 


Construction . 


ode a a . 7 $120, OOO 
Equipment 





a = - — = 7 ae 20, VUY 
Total , lic ; le ei — i cusses” wer GOO 
Remarks: It is necessary that the present Phelps Vocational High Schoo 
building be altered in order that it might be converted into a 20-room elementary 
school to relieve congestion at the Young and the Blow Schools The situa 
at the Young and the Blow Schools at present shows a classroom shortage of 
18.77. The community served by the Young, Blow, and River Terrace Schools 
is rapidly growing. A careful study made of the situation indicates that by 


1955 the combined enrollments will be approximately 2,300, making a classroom 
shortage of 22.88 if these alterations are not made. 


New junior high school in the far northeast area 


Consisting of : 22 classrooms,5 boys’ shops, 4 girls’ shops, 3 science laboratories, 
library, health suite, auditorium, double gymnasium, cafeteria, recreation facili- 
ties. 


Estimated cost: 


Site a ee ali ~ $3800, 000 


Construction — [ * ae ; ; --~ 2, 075, COO 
Equipment ~___-_- 


an = 175, 000 


Fall i a ; a . 2,550, 000 


Remarks: A new junior high school is needed to provide adequate facilities 
for this rapidly growing area. By 1956 the junior high school enrollment will 
exceed by at least 600 the capacity of all the junior high schools already built 
and the new school planned for 42d and Grant Streets NE. There are 1,342 hous- 
ing units in the area under construction which will result in approximately 
2,684 children requiring school accommodations. 


New elementary school in Kimball School area 


Consisting of: 9 classrooms, 1 kindergarten, multipurpose room, health room, 
and lunchroom-playroom. 
Estimated cost: 
ce iii at i i a ii i, 
a Se 
TU UIOING st cminnmne tnenmnenemie Rael a oe at elena a eee 20, 000 





Total isan ids chitin tecnica tia tein igiiabd Mtb laste ___. 680, 000 
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Remarks: The new school in the vicinity of Kimball Elementary School is 
necessary in order to prevent further overflow of the Kimball School. In 1954 
there were 187 children sent to the Sousa Junior High School because of the 
lack of room in the Kimball to accommodate this number of children. 


Stevens Elementary School replacement 


2 


Consisting of: 13 classrooms, 2 kindergartens, multipurpose room, library, 
health room, assembly hall, and playroom-lunchroom. 


Estimated cost: 


Site Sid ideas OT Te 


Construction —_ = = : 733, 000 


-_ -- --— foo 
I cecil sinsjenacinereea 59, 900 


Total - 


conn ahitiiriinws ky hay SOD 

Remarks: A new extensible eight-classroom building is essential to replace 
the present Stevens School and to provide modern education facilities on the 
elementary-school level for children residing in the general area in which that 
school is located. While there is no shortage in the present Stevens School of 
classrooms, the building is of obsolete construction. Not only is the school 
lacking in fire-resistive quality, its planning is such as to render emergency escape 
for any reason whatsoever doubtful as to possibility, especially for classes which 
occupy the second and third floors. 


Slowe Elementary School addition 
Consisting of: An assembly hall and playroom-lunchroom. 


Estimated cost: 


Site pidstcaaa ated 7 setichliihnin pion ences a 
Construction aie boar th sie ip isis es 
Equipment ‘ fia pchorencenh ieceriaieetib miesiecaas 16, 000 

SII auntie rechioenen ‘ ee 


Remarks: This addition is needed to complete the facilities at this building. 
A highly important part of the elementary-school child’s education is acquired 
in the assembly hall where he develops the ability to express himself, develops 
tolerance and self-control, and acquires good community contacts. The use of 
the assembly hall by parents and community groups makes the school an impor- 
tant part of the entire community. Combination playroom-lunchrooms are an 
essential part of a modern elementary school as they serve not only for play 
and recreational purposes but as a place where children may eat their lunch at 
school. 


Garrison Elementary School addition 
Consisting of : An assembly hall and a playroom-lunchroom. 
Estimated cost: 


Site oe : ‘ i ates pa cena .. Available 
Construction pias ‘ ae 
Equipment___--_- siaianai . Se ees ae 16, 000 

Total_- sac nite kuna en lnmsipenin tepeccsias minnaw gue, 080 


Remarks: This addition is needed to complete the facilities at this building. 
A highly important part of the elementary-school child’s education is acquired 
in the assembly hall, where he develops the ability to express himself, develops 
tolerance and self-control, and acquires good community contacts. The use of the 
assembly hall by parents and community groups makes the school an important 
part of the entire community. Combination playroom-lunchrooms are an essential 
part of a modern elementary school, as they serve not only for play and recrea- 
tional purposes but as a place where children may eat their lunch at school. 


Stoddert Elementary School addition 
Consisting of: An assembly hall, playroom-lunchroom. 


Estimated cost: 


Site ae a hadcumindasaasieetasbanas acs hie Available 
Construction a ae a ai a : eee 
Equipment __ - : sauaehesieaienisvirsiben ictdantian ies Sb avebal 16, 000 

el ee ee ee as asa ea 200, 000 





PY 





— 
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Remarks: This addition is needed to complete the facilities at this building 
A highly important part of the elementary-school child’s education is acquired 
in the assembly hall, where he develops the ability to express himself, develops 
tolerance and self-control, and aquires good community contacts. The use of the 
assembly hall by parents and community groups makes the school an important 
part of the entire community. Combination playroom-lunchrooms are an essen- 
tial part of a modern elementary school as they serve not only for play and 
recreational purposes but as a place where children may eat their lunch at 
school, 


Thomas Elementary School addition 
Consisting of : An assembly hall and playroom-lunchroom., 


Estimated cost: 


Site__- a siecle a ‘ mpncbineslahciahelenh ici icste ashtaliacl cle .. Available 
Construction__~— a inchs Onatistinabcomeipin ‘eitineiea eat te $153, 000 
Equipment__ aaa - iemonadati sie bial ia ir at adaiia aia ed 7, 0UO 

Total__ al = ala icra aha a wales aie 160, OOO 


Remarks: This addition is needed to complete the facilities at this building. 
A highly important part of the elementary-school child’s education is acquired 
in the assembly hall where he develops the ability to express himself, develops 
tolerance and self-control, and acquires good community contacts. The use of 
the assembly hall by parents and community groups makes the school an im- 
portant part of the entire community. Combination playroom-lunchrooms are 
an essential part of a modern elementary school as they serve not only for 
play and recreational purposes but as a place where children may eat their 
lunch at school. 


Spingarn Senior High School 
Consisting of: Athletic field improvements including stadium. 


[Estimated cost: 


Site = ane : Available 
Construction om _.. $165, OU0U 
Equipment ‘ / 10, OOO 

Total ; aa snoatte — 175. 000 


Remarks: These improvements are needed to provide adequate play area, 
seating facilities, and other improvements needed to make Spingarn a fully 
adequate plant. At the present time this senior high school has an enrollment 
of 1,723. 

Rudolph Elementary School 

Consisting of : Completion of playroom-lunchroom. 

Estimated cost: 
Site ------- - Available 
Construction pest dads “ duidibenninid a sihdreatth _. $100, 000 


Equipment- am ss : - oe 


AIOE saree i sate - ena nlaoil renaseueeonatotgememen nae 


Remarks: Completion of the playroom-lunchroom in the Rudolph Elemen 
tary School is highly desirable in order to supply assembly and playroom facili- 
ties in this 10-room building. The Rudolph School was built in 1940 with this 
feature left incomplete. The educational and recreational program in this 
community suffer because the space available in the basement cannot be used 
until it has been set up in compliance with fire regulations. 


Hearst Elementary School addition 
Consisting of : Assembly hall and playroom-lunchroom. 


Estimated cost: 


Site__- sia ern ti on toni hi ep iia ter oil nmr st cabaichn es Gh cacti aipitapaeinnas Available 
Construction Sek Scctmndinnes Ohm, COO 
GUIDO... a cemnwion a insane eh a ohana a canal at 16, 000 


Ps tiieinia acre nik ahem a eee nee we enn ee nena wont amanamanes 200, 000 
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Remarks: This addition is needed to complete the facilities at this building. 
A highly important part of the elementary-school child’s education is acquired 
in the assembly hall where he develops the ability to express himself, develop 
tolerance and self-control, and acquires good community contacts. The use of 
the auditorium by parents and community groups makes the school an impor- 
tant part of the entire community. Combination playroom-lunchrooms are an 
essential part of a modern elementary school as they serve not only for play 
and recreational purposes but as a place where children may eat their lunch 
at school. 


Harrison Elementary School 
Consisting of: An assembly hall and playroom-lunchroom 


Estimated cost: 


Site alli picleael c ; 7 _. Available 
a le sisal alia seit ie cea iia ee $299,000 
Equipment .....-_. : : eakdealenai aes ered 16, 000 

Total ee . ; nwwm ola, OOD 


Remarks: This addition is needed to complete the facilities at this building. A 
highly important part of the elementary-school child’s education is acquired in 
the assembly hall where he develops the ability to express himself, develops tol- 
erance and self-control, and acquires good community contacts. The use of the 
auditorium by parents and community groups makes the school an important part 
of the entire community. Combination playroom-lunchrooms are an essential 
part of a modern elementary school as they serve not only for play and recrea- 
tional purposes but as a place where children may eat their lunch at school. 


Hardy Elementary School addition 
Consisting of: An assembly hall and playroom-lunchroom. 


Estimated cost: 


TNS SES ene a a aa i a tienen Available 
Construction_______-__ te eee me beets a ee 
Equipment —_--~_-- rekeeu wieetias : Decale 16, 000 

ha Sioniiesmllibtaelea hilt Si ta tied pth etengcatee le aad 200, 000 


Remarks: This addition is needed to complete the facilities at this building. 
A highly important part of the elementary-school child’s education is acquired 
in the assembly hall where he develops the ability to express himself, develops 
tolerance and self-control, and acquires good community contacts. The use of 
the auditorium by parents and community groups makes the school an important 
part of the entire community. Combination playroom-lunchrooms are an essen- 
tial part of a modern elementary school as they serve not only for play and 
recreational purposes but as a place where children may eat their lunch at school. 


Lovejoy Elementary School addition 
Consisting of : An assembly hall and playroom-lunchroom. 


Estimated cost: 


RN titeesccescaoee abana sceaiaeea netball alicia ae wi ._...__.. Available 
I a ee $184,000 
Equipment ~____-_- sith tebe sete acta tie nt tolcids ccd 16, 000 

TI ie ecnsioairicata ilaasdeasnsnccheieniancesa ance tical cca eines db cal lac 200, 000 


Stanton Elementary School 

Consisting of: Site for play area. 

Estimated cost : $60,000. 

Remarks: The present play area at this school is most inadequate. The addi- 
tional area is needed to bring the play area more nearly up to standard. Stanton 
Elementary School site is totally inadequate for the present needs. With an 
enrollment of 926 in 1954, less than 1 acre of play space is available. The site of 
the requested play area is moderate and meets an important need. 
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Bell Elementary School 

Consisting of: Site for play area. 

Estimated cost : $75,000. 

Remarks: The present play area at this school is most inadequate. The addi- 
tional area is needed to bring the play area more nearly up to standard. Play 
areas are necessary at elementary schools in order that children may have within 
easy access and under proper supervision, grounds appropriately surfaced and 
enclosed upon which to engage safely in free play and in health and physical 
education activities. For the elementary schools in this city, 125 square feet per 
child per the designed capacity of the school has been recognized as the desirable 
standard by which play area need is determined. Designed capacity, 612. 

Tyler Elementary School 

Consisting of: Site for play area. 

Estimated cost : $20,000. 

Remarks: Tyler Elementary School site involves the acquisition of a small 
parcel of land in one corner of the present square occupied in part by the Tyler 
building and grounds. The play area for the Tyler School with an enrollment of 
579 in 1954 is less than eight-tenths of an acre. This parcel of land is necessary 
in order to add a much-needed, although very minor, area to the site. 


Cleveland Elementary School 

Consisting of: Site for play area. 

Estimated cost : $150,000. 

Remarks: The present play area at this school is most inadequate. The addi- 
tional area is needed to bring the play area more nearly up to standard. Play 
areas are necessary at elementary schools in order that children may have within 
easy access and under proper supervision, grounds appropriately surfaced and 
enclosed upon which to engage safely in free play and in health and physica 





education activities. For the elementary schools in this city, 125 square feet per 
child per the d signe 1 capac ty ol the school hi been recognized as the desirable 
standard by which play area need is determine Designed capacity, 648. 


Walker-Jones Bl mentary y Se hool 


Consisting of: Site for play are 


Estimated cost: S300.000. 


Remarks: The present play area at th hool is most inadequate. The addi- 
tional area is needed to bring the play area more nearly up to standard. Play 
areas are necessary at elementary schools in order that children may have within 
easy access and under proper supervision, grounds appropriately surfaced and 
enclosed upon which to engage fel n free play and in health and physical 
education activities. For the elementary schools in this city, 125 square feet per 
child per the designed capacity of the school, has been recognized as the desirable 


standard by which play area need is determined. Designed capacity, 910. 
Logan Elementary School 

Consisting of: Site for play area. 

Estimated cost : $100,000. 

Remarks: The present play area at this school is most inadequate. The addi 
tional area is needed to bring the play area more nearly up to standard. Play 
areas are necessary at elementary schools in order that children may have within 
easy access and under proper supervision, grounds appropriately surfaced and 
enclosed upon which to engage safely in free play and in health and physical 
education activities. For the elementary schools in this city, 125 square feet per 
child per the designed capacity of the school has been recognized as the desirable 
standard by which play area need is determined. Designed capacity, 684. 


Mr. Kearns. The next witness will be Paul F. Johnston, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Des Moines, Iowa. 

I know Mr. Johnston has to make a plane. We are sorry to have 
kept yousolong. I guess you understand our problem. 
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Remarks: This addition is needed to complete the facilities at this building. 
A highly important part of the elementary-school child’s education is acquired 
in the assembly hall where he develops the ability to express himself, develop 
tolerance and self-control, and acquires good community contacts. The use of 
the auditorium by parents and community groups makes the school an impor- 
tant part of the entire community. Combination playroom-lunchrooms are an 
essential part of a modern elementary school as they serve not only for play 
and recreational purposes but as a place where children may eat their lunch 
at school. 


Harrison Elementary School 
Consisting of: An assembly hall and playroom-lunchroom 


Estimated cost: 


Se eadield aléite : 6 .._.. Available 
ee ei cia aca Sipe. $299,000 
Equipment —---- een scabs initaiin oc 16, 000 

WOCGl cee t en ecdiomeemnne on si -_ aie ‘Si0, 000 


Remarks: This addition is needed to complete the facilities at this building. A 
highly important part of the elementary-school child’s education is acquired in 
the assembly hall where he develops the ability to express himself, develops tol- 
erance and self-control, and acquires good community contacts. The use of the 
auditorium by parents and community groups makes the school an important part 
of the entire community. Combination playroom-lunchrooms are an essential 


part of a modern elementary school as they serve not only for play and recrea- 


tional purposes but as a place where children may eat their lunch at school. 


Hardy Elementary School addition 
Consisting of: An assembly hall and playroom-lunchroom. 


Estimated cost: 


0 SESE Saas dc ab Ei tai ea ra alae Salessaicinabeiieb tei teda cals Available 
Construction.._._...... seeming ete msenahan Seabee eoe urea ieee ess $184,000 
BRING ci ncctrertteisaras aaeaebiel ‘ Lon 16, 000 

I i iaiisoaia crip calcite i nmeniesbniiiineen sees atin eeabcien cae a 


Remarks: This addition is needed to complete the facilities at this building. 
A highly important part of the elementary-school child’s education is acquired 
in the assembly hall where he develops the ability to express himself, develops 
tolerance and self-control, and acquires good community contacts. The use of 
the auditorium by parents and community groups makes the school an important 
part of the entire community. Combination playroom-lunchrooms are an essen- 
tial part of a modern elementary school as they serve not only for play and 
recreational purposes but as a place where children may eat their lunch at school. 


Lovejoy Elementary School addition 
Consisting of : An assembly hall and playroom-lunchroom. 


Estimated cost: 


Site cil tainscadial aes sical Naaiaseaintatncs to ailes ...--.. Available 
I aE a i a abnbcesninies esis ievemnioupahaatibabouae $184,000 
RI si sista cciceichisatas i ae te ae sein cata i cin tip tna ce an 16, 000 

Secreta teen what ep cla ai Gk ses banana alent 200, 000 


Stanton Elementary School 


Consisting of: Site for play area. 

Estimated cost : $60,000. 

Remarks: The present play area at this school is most inadequate. The addi- 
tional area is needed to bring the play area more nearly up to standard. Stanton 
Elementary School site is totally inadequate for the present needs. With an 
enrollment of 926 in 1954, less than 1 acre of play space is available. The site of 
the requested play area is moderate and meets an important need. 
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Bell Elementary School 

Consisting of: Site for play area. 

Estimated cost : $75,000. 

Remarks: The present play area at this school is most inadequate. The addi- 
tional area is needed to bring the play area more nearly up to standard. Play 
areas are necessary at elementary schools in order that children may have within 
easy access and under proper supervision, grounds appropriately surfaced and 
enclosed upon which to engage safely in free play and in health and physical 
education activities. For the elementary schools in this city, 125 square feet per 
child per the designed capacity of the school has been recognized as the desirable 
standard by which play area need is determined, Designed capacity, 612. 
Tyler Elementary School 

Consisting of: Site for play area. 

Estimated cost: $20,000. 

Remarks: Tyler Elementary School site involves the acquisition of a small 
parcel of land in one corner of the present square occupied in part by the Tyler 
building and grounds. The play area for the Tyler School with an enrollment of 
579 in 1954 is less than eight-tenths of an acre. This parcel of land is necessary 
in order to add a much-needed, although very minor, area to the site. 

Cleveland Elementary School 

Consisting of: Site for play area. 

Estimated cost: $150,000. 


Remarks: The present play area at this school is most inadequate. The addi- 


tional area is needed to bring the play area more nearly up to standard. Play 
areas are necessary at elementary schools in order that children may have within 
easy access and under proper supervision, grounds appropriately surfaced and 


enclosed upon which 
education activities, 
child per the designe 
standard by which ] 


Walker-Jones Elementary School 


safely in free play and in health and physical 
lementary schools in this city, 125 square feet per 


of the school has been recognized as the desirable 





“lis determined, Designed capacity, 648 





Consisting of: Site for play area. 

Estimated cost: $800.000. 

Remarks: The present play area at this school is most inadequate. The addi- 
tional area is needed to bring the pl: ul more neal » standard. Pla 
areas are necessary at elementary schools in order t hildren may ha vithin 
easy access and under proper supervision, grounds appropriately surfaced and 
enclosed upon which to engage fely in free pl and in health and physical 
education activities. For the elementary schools in this city, 125 square feet per 


child per the designed « apacity of the sc hool, has been recognized as the desirable 
standard by which play area need is determined. Designed capacity, 910. 
Logan Elementary School 

Consisting of: Site for play area. 

Estimated cost : $100,000. 

Remarks: The present play area at this school is most inadequate. The addi- 
tional area is needed to bring the play area more nearly up to standard. Play 
areas are necessary at elementary schools in order that children may have within 
easy access and under proper supervision, grounds appropriately surfaced and 
enclosed upon which to engage safely in free play and in health and physical 
education activities. For the elementary schools in this city, 125 square feet per 
child per the designed capacity of the school has been recognized as the desirable 
standard by which play area need is determined. Designed capacity, 684. 


Mr. Kearns. The next witness will be Paul F. Johnston, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Des Moines, Iowa. 

I know Mr. Johnston has to make a plane. We are sorry to have 
kept you solong. I guess you understand our problem. 
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STATEMENT OF PAUL F. JOHNSTON, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Mr. Jounston. I will make my statement very brief. I did want to 
get up for two reasons. One reason was that I wanted to catch a plane, 
and the other reason was that I was getting thirsty. 

Mr. Kearns. Please take time out for a drink of water. 

Mr. Jounston. I will work on the plane. 

I can present our case very briefly, I think. Our statement, I believe, 

will set out our position quite clearly on Federal aid, at this time, 
ieee we do want to express our appreciation for the benefit we have 
been deriving from Public Law 815, especially title I, which gave the 
State department sufficient funds to carry on a survey within the 
State, which was the first survey of the existing fac ilities in the State 
of Iowa that we ever had. That has been of great benefit to the State 
of Iowa and has helped to establish in our department a service we 
coul | never get established before. That was in the school planning 
division, giving assistance to the schools of the State. That has 
enabled us to get that service established and well underway. Tt is 
now a recognized service that all the people of the State of Iowa feel 
there isa great benefit accruing from. 

I mention that specifically because that is a point so far as the State 
of Iowa is concerned, and it is a point I want to refer to again in my 
conclusion. 

In October of 1952 we filed a report with United States Office of 
Edueation, giving ry existing needs and the condition of our build- 
ings in the State of Iowa. I am not going to take too much time to 
vo over those. except to say that under item 14 on page 35 we do have 
only 17 percent of the school plants in the State of Towa at a satisfac- 
tory rating. By September of 1952 there were 2.942 new classrooms 
needed in the State of Iowa. Those are the only two points I want to 
take from that survey. I have listed other points there which I think 
are of value. 

This last August we started another survey tving in to the second 
—* of our surveys, to find out the needs of the State, and those needs 
are briefly scheduled on pages 4, 5, and 6, showing that out of 825 
h igh school districts in the State of Towa we had reports from 645, 
or «5 percent of those districts. They still needed 2.386 new classrooms 
within the State of Towa. 

Projecting that on, and expanding that to take into consideration 
the other 22 percent of the districts we did not hear from, actually 
our estimate is to the effect that we have fallen behind in the last 2 
vears by 117 classrooms within the State of Towa. 

We have the same problems other States have. We have had an 
increase in enrollment due to births, which we have given you a sched- 
ule of. There is also obsolescence of buildings in the State of Iowa, 
which is a major problem. The third problem is the shift in popula- 
tion from rural to urban areas. Those are the three problems. 

In the State of Towa T think our problem is somewhat different 
due to the fact that we have 4,600 school districts in the State of 
lowa, 835 school districts for high schools and the rest for rural dis- 
tricts. Actually there is bonding capacity within the State of Towa 
that cannot be touched due to the fact that it has to be on a property 
tax, with 5 percent of the valuation of our State. So even though we 
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have bonding capacity in the State we still have a need in some areas 
of the State due to the fact that that bonding capacity cannot be 
utilized for the problem of the location of the children. 

Therefore, reorganization of school districts is an important prob- 
lem in our whole area, not only for buildings, but for current opera- 
tion. 

Now, in the State of Iowa we have no building aid from State 
sources. We do have State funds for current operations. That is an 
amount of approximately $20 million. 

We have some other peculiar methods of distributing State funds, 
such as homestead credit, which is relief to the property owner on the 
paying of taxes; and we also have what we call the agricultural land 
credit tax for school districts, to help the farm areas. 

Actually, the State of lowa does spend more than $19 million, which 
goes directly to the school districts. In the past 3 years the State of 
lowa has expended through the local districts, through bonding 
processes, over $100 million “for school construction, so we are making 
an effort in that area. 

Also, our current operations cost in the State of Iowa from 1945 
have been increased from $45 million to $140 million, within the State. 
‘Those expenses are borne primarily by taxes on property, except for 
the increase in State aid up to $19 million. So we do have our problem 
so far as financing is concerned. 

We have taken this position so far as Federal aid is concerned. 
We believe in the equalization of educational opportunity. Even 
though Iowa might not get too much money back from any program 
of Federal aid we are for that program. 

We do believe that the funds, if the Congress appropriates those 
funds, should be channeled through the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, through the State educational agency, and that State educa- 
tional agency probably would have the responsibility for accounting 
for the funds turned over to it. The State should probably be required 
to have a State plan of how this money is going to be used, so that it is 
spelled out and that State plan is approved by the United States Com- 
missioner. 

Mr. Kearns. At this point let me ask: Would it be necessary for you 
to have authorization of your State legislature to establish this 
procedure ? 

Mr. Jounstron. We would like to have.a clearer authorization than 
we have had in the past. Nevertheless, in past years when Federal 
funds have been available we have found with the help of the Attorney 
General we have been able to get the necessary authorization to use 
those funds. 

I do not think that would be too much of a problem, if the funds 
were available. 

These funds, so far as the State of Iowa is concerned, should be 
available not over a short period of time of 2 years, but over a period 
of 6 to 8 years, so that necessary planning could be utilized before any 
of that money could be spent. 

So far as Federal control of the money is concerned, our position 
is the same as that of others you have heard this afternoon. We have 
no reason to believe we would have Federal control. We have not had 
such control under the Public Law 815, vocational education, or any 
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other program. Therefore, our fear of Federal control is nil so far 
as that is concerned. 

With that statement I am going to stop, because there is another 
man who desires to catch a plane, also. If you have any questions to 
ask I should be glad to answer them. 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you, Dr. Johnston. Mr. Elliott? 

Mr. Exutorr. I have no questions, but I desire to compliment Dr. 
Johnston on his very fine statement. 

Mr. Mercatr. You anticipated my statement. 

Mr. Jounston. I believe there is more detail in the statement which 
will give you the information you need. 

Mr. Kearns. Yes. That will be gone over carefully by the com- 
mittee and the staff. Knowing the questions we have asked others, I 
imagine you would answer in the affirmative, that you feel lowa could 
meet the challenge if it had a possibility of this Federal grant. 

Mr. Jounston. Yes; I think even $5 to $10 million of Federal funds 

Iowa could probably release as high as $50 or $60 million of bond- 
ing capacity in the State, if judiciously used; so there is a good pos- 
sibility of establishing : accueaes: I think, within the State of Iowa, 
not only to help the building program, but also to help achieve 


efficiency in current operations programs 

Mr. Krarns. You say you have 1.600 school districts, which is a 
lot. and some of them are ve ry sparsely populate d. If you caught up 
with this backlog you probably could row your own boat upstream ? 

Mr. Jounsron. Yes. Speaking as a person, the State plan ought 
to envision where Federal monev might be used. and there might be 

requirement as to a reorganization into an efficient district, 

which would at the same time pick up more bonding capacity in that 
d ' 

Mr. K ns. You do not have the county unit system ? 

Mr. Jounsron. No: we do not. We have 4.600 school districts in 
wv) counties. 

Mr. Exvxiorr. How much does the State contribute to the mainte- 
nance and operation of its schools? 

Mr. Jounsron. It contributes $20 million directly to maintenance 
and operation. 


Mr. Exaxsorr. WI ut percentage would that be? 

Mr. JonHNsTon. hall have to revise the percentage. I was going 
to say 17 percent, but if has dropped to 12 percent with the increased 
cost. The rest of it comes from the property tax. There is a drive 
on at the present time to increase that to 25 percent of the $140 mil- 
lion, which would be approximately $35 million. 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Mr. Jonnston. Thank you. 

Mr. Kearns. We are certainly very happy to have had you here. 

Mr. Jonnston. I am hi appy to have been here. 

(The statement of Mr. Johnston is as follows:) 


f 


STATEMENT OF PAut F. JOHNSTON, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT, APPEARING FOR 
rHE JowA STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity, Mr. Chairman, to testify on the needs for Federal schoolhouse-construe- 
tion funds. My name is Paul F. Johnston, assistant superintendent in charge 
of administration, and Iam appearing for the Iowa State superintendent of public 
instruction, Miss Jessie M. Parker. 
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At this time before discussing the problem of the needs for schoolhouse 
construction in Iowa, we would like to go on record as to the benefits derived 
from Public Law 815 of the Sist Congress, particularly title I of that law. 
It enabled the State of Iowa, through the State department of public instrue 
tion, to make a survey of the existing school facilities and it gave a clear picture 
of the school facilities as to types of buildings, age, adequacy, and existing need 
for buildings. This survey was published in October of 1952. Through the 
authorization of the Sist Congress of funds for this purpose the department of 
public instruction found it possible to initiate a service in the area of school- 
building construction which we had been unable to get established heretofore. 
In the period while the funds under title I were available, it has made possible 
the establishment of a service that is of great value to school boards, school 
administrators, and lay people in the development of sound plans for school- 
house construction in the State. At the present time we have one full-time 
professional employee working in this field and the demands on his time are such 
that another person could be utilized to a full advantage. Through this service 
of the department thousands of dollars have been saved for the people of Iowa 
through the proper planning of facilities to meet the educational needs. These 
benefits would not have accrued to the State of Iowa had it not been for the 
wisdom of the 81st Congress in providing such funds as provided under title I. 

Towa was allotted $46,700 under the provisions of title I and used approximately 
$38,000 before the deadline set by Congress, June 30, 1954. The survey is not 
completed but will be continued through State funds. Though the amount of 
funds was relatively small, the results so far have been of great significance and 
in the coming years will multiply. It has made possible the development of a 
service to the people of the State that in the future will no doubt help to insure 
the construction of school facilities that will better serve the educational needs of 
the State. We stress the above point because we believe there is the same 
opportunity in the field under discussion today. We will touch upon this point 
later 

In October of 1952, we filed with the United States Office of Education a com 
prehensive inventory of existing public school facilities, needs, and resources of 
the State of lowa It showed the following: 

1. Between January 1945 and March 1951, there was $1,758,000 worth of con- 
struction completed. This provided 912 new classrooms and remodeling or re- 
habiliteting of 118 buildings. 

That 62 percent of all school buildings in the State were over 50 years old 
That 82 percent of the buildings were over 31 years old. 

That only 2 percent of the buildings were less than 11 years old 

That 638 percent of all the children in school went to school in buildings over 
31 years old. 

6. Only 11 percent of all school buildings are fire-resistant, 11 percent semi- 
fire-resistant, and 76 percent are combustible 

7. Seventy-eight percent of all school buildings, housing 21 percent of all pupils, 
are 1 story high; 48 percent of all secondary buildings, housing 48,749 pupils, are 
2 stories high. 

8. Seventy-three percent of all 1-story buildings are combustible 

9. Iowa is not up to the national average in its number of shops, laboratories, 
home economics rooms, Music rooms, art rooms, and business education rooms 
but does exceed the national average in number of libraries, cafeterias, gym- 
nasium, and auditorium facilities. 

10. Less than half the schools have mechanical ventilation. 

11. Only 114 percent of the elementary-school sites in Iowa measure up to 
the standard of 5 acres; 84 percent of all elementary buildings are on sites of 
from 1 to 8 acres: 58 percent of secondary schools are on sites of less than 
3 acres. 

12. Most Iowa high schools are in buildings housing also the elementary grades. 
Out of 771 such buildings, 442 of them are composed of 7 to 13 classrooms 

13. There are few large school plants in Iowa; 23 percent of Iowa's children 
are housed in school buildings having 21 or more classrooms. 

14. In Iowa only 17 percent of the school plants were rated satisfactory. 

15. About 605 of the classrooms in Iowa contain less than 700 square feet. 

16. Some children are going to school in store buildings, in church basements, 
in barracks, in corridors, on stages, in homes, and in many other similar areas 
not designed for school use. 

17. It was estimated there was an immediate need in Iowa for a rehabilitation 
and remodeling of school buildings approximating a cost of $3 million. 


Tt de Oo bo 
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18. By September 1952, 2,942 new classrooms were needed to relieve over- 
crowding, to replace obsolete buildings, and to house enrollment increases. 

19. Approximately 1,300 more acres of land were needed for new sites and to 
enlarge and improve present sites. 

20. The total cost of needs for lowa’s schools, at that time, for new construction 
and improvement of present facilities was over $120 million. 


1954 SURVEY 


In order to evaluate the survey in 1952, a new survey was made in the 
beginning of the 1954 school year concerning the school facilities needed by 
September 1956. Data are available from 645 high-school districts out of the 
825, or 78 percent of all high-school districts have reported. Several of the 
large cities have not reported at the present date, such as Des Moines, Sioux 
City, Dubuque, Davenport, and Council Bluffs. The other large cities, such as 
Cedar Rapids, Clinton, and Mason City have reported. This survey did not 
include the districts which maintain elementary grades only, commonly called 
rural districts. However, two county superintendents reported a need on 
school facilities for fringe areas in Linn and Scott Counties, which contain 
the cities of Cedar Rapids and Davenport, respectively. These fringe areas 
are made up of urban workers, since housing for these people is not available 
in the urban area of the two cities. In these areas the need for school facilities 
wus reported as follows: 


. Pupil . 
( ssrooms : ( s 
lass! capacity ost 
High sct @ } 300 $450, 000 
Elementary schools 7 4: 1, 200 808. 000 
otal : as 52 | 1, 590 | 1, 258, 000 
| 
The data for Iowa high-school districts were classified into five areas—com- 
plete new school plants, new buildings on sites now being used by schools, addi- 
tions to existing plants, remodeling, and new sites, additions to sites, and im- 
provement of sites 
Need for complete new school plants 


There were SO schools of the 645 reporting that were planning complete new 


school plants; 53 of these would be new elementary schools; 19 of the schools 
ere pla ing high schools junior high schools which could accommodate 
fades 7 through 12. Fight schools were planning plants to house children of 





kindergarten through the 12th grade. This would require 1,078 classrooms at 


a cost of $33,502,015 
Need for new buildinas on sites now being used by schools 


There were SO schools planning to build new buildings on sites presently used 
for schoolhouses. Twenty-six schools were planning elementary plants. ‘Twen- 
ty-one schools were planning buildings to house grades 7 through 12, and 3¢ 
schools were planning buildings to house grades kindergarten through 12. This 
would involve a total cost of $12,613,500 to build these buildings which would 
have 506 new classrooms. 


Veed for additions to existing plants 


Phere were 202 schools planning additions to the present buildings ; 60 schools 
planned for additions that would house elementary grades only; 48 schools 
were planning buildings to house grades 7 through 12; and 94 schools were 
planning to build combined schools that would accommodate grades kindergarten 
through 12. In these new additions there would be 802 new classrooms which 
would cost $24,195,478. 


Need for remodeling 
There were 83 schools that were planning to remodel their plants; however, 
70 of these 88 planned to remodel along with building some new facilities. The 


other 13 planned to remodel only. It also estimated that the remodeling would 
cost $1,684,730. 





Ora? 
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Need for new sites 

Of the 645 schools reporting, 48 schools were planning new sites, additions to 
sites, or improvements of sites. Since lowa sites are rather small, many schools 
were offering additional services which required larger sites It would cost 
$510,500 for this purpose. 


Summary of the 1954 survey 

There were 645 schools (78 percent) out of an approximate 823 that reported 
their needs at the present time. These schools indicated that 2,386 new class- 
rooms would be needed by September 1956. These do not include gymnasiums, 
auditoriums, lunchrooms or cafeterias, bus barns, or other areas where classes 
as such, are not held. The following is a summary of the findings: 


Number of Estimated 


classrooms 


Classification 


80 complete new plants ‘ 1, O78 $ 

80 new buildings on present sites 506 2 r 

202 additions to existing plants ‘ sects 802 24, 195, 479 

83 plants doing remodeling ak , 1, 684, 73 

43 new sites, additions, or improvements. aaah . ) 
Total 


No attempt was made to determine how much of this need comes from obsole 
cence or changes in school curriculum If returns for all districts were in 
these figures would no doubt exceed $100 million 





In September 1052, 2,942 new classrooms were needed to relieve overcrowding, 
to repiace obsolete buildings, and to house enrollment increases; in October 1054, 
7S percent of the high-school districts needed 2,386 new classrooms If the need 
in the remaining ZY percent of the high-scho districts would be the same 
then the needs in October 1954 would be 117 classrooms greater than in 1952 

POPULATION TRENDS 
The problem o pre ding sat facto school fae fies 1 / a 4t8 t 

In 1930 there were 42,735 births. In 1940 there were 45,433, and in 194 here 
were 44,497 birt! in the State of Iowa which i cated a rather steady trend 

population However, in 1946 the number of births increased to 55,743, and 

1 1951 there were 66,123 births. This means that Iowa will be face nd is 
being faced, with a tremendous task of furnishing classrooms, teachers, equi] 
ment, and lists of other services for these oncoming boys and girls A « 
is enclosed in this report which predicts Iowa’s future school enrollme 
grades In 1948-49 only 467,000 pupils were in school, whereas in 1958-59 it 





is predicted there will be 635,000 pupils in school and the peak will be reached 
in 1963-64 when 668,000 pupils will be enrolled in Iowa public schools. These 
predictions were based on estimates of births by the lowa Department of Health. 
Other factors affecting the school facilities in Lowa are as follows: 

1. The migration of people from rural to urban which causes fluctuation in 
enrollments which are unpredictable in assessing school-housing needs 

2. There has been an increasing demand in Iowa for kindergartens which 
meaus that additional classrooms will be neded to fulfill this demand 

3. Figures in Iowa show that the population is drifting toward the areas 
where industry is centered. 

4. The fringe areas around Des Moines, Waterloo, Cedar Rapids, Burlington, 
and several other Iowa cities are heavily populated with schoolgoing children and 
there is difficulty in providing school facilities for these children. 

5. The fact that many rural districts are losing their children and may have 
space does not lessen the problem in the districts where the children are to be 
educated. In many instances this contributes to housing difficulties and several 
districts have had to refuse rural children because of lack of room. 
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If the prediction of school enrollments for Iowa is approximately accurate it 
would indicate an additional need of 1,490 new classrooms (based on 380 pupils 
to a classroom) between September 1956 and September 1965 to simply take 
care of the increased enrollment. 


FINANCIAL RESOURCES 


School buildings in Iowa are financed by a property tax on the assessed valua- 
tion of the district. There are no funds distributed by the State to assist local 
districts in financing construction of buildings. 

The State of Iowa has a constitutional provision that limits the bonded in- 
debtedness of a public entity to 5 percent of its true valuation. There is also 
another statutory limitation which limits the amount of taxes that can be raised 
for bonded indebtedness to that tax which can be raised by 7 mills on the 
assessed valuation of the district. There are a great number of districts in 
the State that are unable to raise sufficient funds to build a school building 
The people of Iowa are making an effort to provide needed classroom space 
and equipment. 

Capital outlay expenditures 








Year nd atte ontins Total 
$254, 944. 0 $961, 141. 36 $1, 21 IRS 
909, 451. 84 881, 470. 58 1, 790, 922. 42 
$6, 033. 78 936, 776. 83 3, 172, 8 61 
. 7, 296, 027. 2 18, 2 8 
2, 579, 652 3, 334, 892. 
4,879 10. YS 19 WO. & 
3, 389, 711. 04 2, 284 11.2 
23, 836, 9: 2 612, 215. 06 $49, 148. OS 





A tremendous effort is being made by local districts to meet the demand for 
needed facilities. All of these expenditures for capital outlay are financed by a 
local property tax. However, this does not tell the whole story since the cost 
of operating the schools in Iowa has increased greatly during this same period 
of time. The operating costs of schools in 1945 was $56,667,952, and in 1952 
it was $1238,271,712. Not all of these expenditures have been borne directly by 
local taxpayers. In 1945, the State contributed $377,000 for the operation of 
schools and this amount was increased to over $17 million in 1952. There is an 
increasing demand in the State that the State as a taxing unit contribute 


up LO 
25 percent of the operating cost of the schools. 
REORGANIZATION OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
Iowa still has a major problem in reorganization of school districts. At the 


present time we have approximately 4,600 school districts in the State. Eight 
hundred and thirty-five of these districts maintain high schools. The rest are 
rural districts. The median enrollment of the high schools in the State is only 
77 pupils. In any attempt to attack the problem of school financing either for 
current operations or for construction of badly needed facilities, it is imperative 
that the two problems be studied in conjunction with each other. This is true 
at either the State level or the Federal level. Potentially there is a great amount 
of bonding capacity for school construction in the State that cannot now be 
utilized. 

We would like to go on record that if Federal funds are authorized by Con- 
gress for schoolhouse construction, the law authorizing such funds should 
provide the following : 

1. That funds so allocated would be available to the State for a period of 6 to 
8 years. If funds were allocated for a shorter period, say for only 2 years, it 
would have a tendency to do one of two things, either wasteful expenditure 
through inadequate planning or would cause the State to forego the use of a large 
portion of such Federal funds. 

2. The apportionment of such funds to a State should be such that if on a 
matching basis State and local funds would be counted together. 

3. That it should provide for each State to have a State plan to be approved 
by the United States Commissioner of Education. The State plan should pro- 
vide for the State agency to take full responsibility for the administration of the 
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program among the local districts, including the responsibility for fiscal control 
and fund accounting procedures both for the State agency and for local districts 
undertaking approved projects. The responsibility for assuring the proper 
disbursement and accounting for Federal funds should be placed squarely on 
the State education agency. The system of distribution within the State should 
be set forth in the State plan but the provisions should be left within the powers 
of the State to decide. The State plan should also provide that such procedures 
and standards will be followed as will reasonably assure construction of build- 
ings that will be sound from an engineering and educational standpoint. 

4. That there should be some provision made in the legislation for the State 
to use a small sum of the funds allocated for the administration of this program. 

We would like to go on record that if the crisis facing education in the hous- 


ing of the children throughout the United States is to be met then the several 
States are going to need the assistance of the Federal Government. This as- 
sistance should come now. We are firmly convinced that this emergency cannot 


be met in Iowa without such assistance. In the beginning of this testimony 
we called attention to the benefits derived for the State of Iowa under title I of 
Public Law 815 and pointed out that we felt there was an opportunity in the 
field of schoolhouse construction to do the same. We believe that if Federal 
funds for schoolhouse construction were available in Lowa, properly channeled 
through the State education agency and disbursed by that agency, a great incen- 
tive could be made to encourage reorganization of school districts into more 
eflicient units within the State. We realize that at the present time it would be 
impossible for the Federal Government to appropriate suflicient funds to meet 
all the needs of the respective States but we do believe that even a nominal sum 
made available to the State of Iowa could be utilized in such a way that the 
people of the State would be in a position to help themselves. Even 5 to 10 mil- 
lion dollars of Federal funds used judiciously could make available 30 to 50 
million dollars of bonding capacity to meet this problem that is not available 
today. At the same time, it would help meet the problem of financing the cur- 
rent operations of our schools. The benefits derived from such Federal funds 
as might be allocated to Iowa would not only help to meet the emergency today 
but would be conducive to developing a long-range plan of assistance that could 
be done within the State. We would be opposed to any system of providing Fed- 
eral funds that would not give assistance in attaining more economical and effi- 
ciently organized schoo] districts within the State. 

We appreciate the opportunity we have had to be heard here today and if in the 
future we can be of any assistance, we offer our services. 

Thank you. 


Mr. Kearns. The next witness will be Mr. T. C. Engum, director of 
elementary and secondary schools, St. Paul. Minn. 


STATEMENT OF T. C. ENGUM, DIRECTOR OF ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Mr. Encum. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I ap- 
preciate the opportunity of being called at this moment because I 
have an airplane tocatch also. 

My name is T. C. Engum, and I am representing Mr. Dean M. 
Schweickhard, commissioner of education, Minnesota State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

I have just a brief statement here from the school facility survey. 
We have just cited some figures relating to the costs and the moneys 
needed. 

In setting up the survey, they divided the State into 446 planning 
areas, and in determining the needs for those planning areas to provide 
for sufficient class space for all pupils anticipated by 1959-60, the cost 
would be $330,471.856. 

Now, in Minnesota it is possible for a school district to borrow up to 
50 percent of its assessed valuation. A large number of these districts 
can borrow this amount of money, but there are 257 of these planning 
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areas, even though they were reorganized, that cannot borrow suffi- 

cient money in order to erect sufficient school buildings and provide 
wale ient classrooms. If they borrowed the limit they would still need 
in Minnesota $75 million net to provide for classroom space for these 
257 school districts. 

We have carried out a program of school district reorganization in 
Minnesota in the last 5 years. We started out with 7,600 districts, 
and it has now been reduced to 4,600, so we are attempting to meet 
the problem in that manner. 

The legislature realized that the school districts could not borrow 
sufficient money on the old basis of permitting a school district to 
borrow up to 20 percent of its assessed valuation prior to 1949. 

In 1949 the legislature amended the law to provide that the district 
might borrow up to 50 percent, so they have expanded the borrow- 
ing power of the school districts by 214. So the State has gone along 
with providing for a better school buil ling program in the State. 

Prior to 1947 the State provided to the school districts in the form 
of special State aids for maintenance purposes about $16 million. 
For the current school the legislature has provided $64 million. The 
State pays 40 percent of the maintenance operation of school districts 
in our State. 

Just to cite an example where the need is greatest is listed on pages 
2 and 3 of the brief statement. We have many other illustrations 
similar to this one. Bloomington is south of Minneapolis. It is a 
consolidated school district, but the population has increased ter 
rifically in that particular area. They have borrowed to the maximum 
of their ability and their assessed valuation is about $10 million. They 
have bonded themselves for $5 million. They cannot borrow any 
more money. In 3 out of the last 5 years the district operated the 
elementary schools on half-time schedules. This year they are oper- 
ating the secondary schools, the junior and senior high schools, on 
half-time schedules in order to provide for instruction for those pupils. 
The superintendent makes a statement here that if they do not secure 
some help from some source they will have to run their high school 
on a triple schedule some time in the near future. 

There are other illustrations similar to that that can be given. 

We have in the suburban areas of Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth 
districts that need right at the present time about $5 million in order 
to provide adequate classroom space. 

It is estimated that by 1960 we should have at least 10,000 additional 
classrooms in Minnesota. Our school population is increasing by 
20,000 per year. Our records show that in our elementary and second- 
ary school districts, they are pouring in in increasing numbers. 

I think that gives you probably as brief a picture as I can give you 
of our situation in Minnesota, outside of what is given in the school 
facilities survey. 

Mr. Krarns. At the present time you have no authorized school au- 
thority for construction ? 

Mr. Enavum. In our State we have a general law which authorizes 
the State board of education to contract with any Federal agency for 
Federal funds for distribution in the State. 

Mr. Kearns. Through the chief school officer? 

Mr. Enevum. Through the State board of education. It is the offi- 
cial body. 
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Mr. Kearns. You feel if you had a liberal amount coming from the 
Federal Government it would be up to Minnesota to raise the amount 
to match it? 

Mr. Eneum. The legislature has been very kind to education. We 
are very happy about what our legislature has done in the past years. 

Mr. Kearns. I would like to say that our colleagues on the full com- 
mittee have been very aware of the prob lems. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I believe you stated that you felt that a program of 
aid to a construction in your State would stimulate you to do 
even a bige r job tow: ee meeting this backlog of need. 

Mr. Encum. I believe so, because the State legislature has been very 
kind to education in the 25 years that I have been in the department. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I gather from what you say also that your backlog of 
need is growing year by year? 

Mr. Encum. Yes, it is. We have about 10,000 children that are 
on a half day session basis right now in the elementary and secondary 
schools. 

Mr. Exuiorr. You have no fear of Federal control if the money is 
channeled through your office ? 

Mr. Enoum. No. Our experience with the Federal agencies has 
been just fine. 

Mr. Kearns. We thank you very much. 

(The statement of Mr. Engum is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF DEAN M. SCHWEICKHARD, COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, MINNESOTA 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, St, PAUL, MINN 


The Minnesota school facilities survey was completed in 1953 jointly by State 
funds appropriated by the 1951 legislature and Federal funds provided by Public 
Law 815, 81st Congress of the United States 

This survey shows that school building needs to meet desirable educational 
requirements of 446 existing public school districts maintaining both elementary 
and secondary school facilities are $330,471.866. This is the amount which 
would be needed up to the beginning of the 1959-60 school year to finance the 


school building needs of elementary and secondary school pupils in districts of 
the State maintaining education for both If the State were organized into the 
proposed planning areas outlined in the Minnesota public school facilities survey, 
dated August 1953, the total cost of the school building needs would be $408,337, 
140. This amount includes facilities for 66,000 pupils not presently residing in 

tT { which maintain econcaryv schools 

The need for building aid is determined by relating the ability of school dis- 
tricts to finance needed facilities with the cost of such facilities. 


Minnesota statutes permit a local school district to bond itself to the extent 

of 50 percent of its assessed valuation 

rding to the Minnesota school facilities survey, there are 267 districts 
vhich will be unable to meet their school building needs even though they were 
to bond themselves up to the limit provided by Minnesota statutes. In these 
7 districts the excess of the cost of building needed facilities above the ability 
o finance the same is $88,195,729. 

Because some of these districts are undesirable administrative units building 
id, if available, would be utilized only for districts that would be willing to 
formulate efficient and desirable administrative units 

Even if many small school districts were eliminated and possible improvements 
in hool district organization we effected a serious problem of school housing 
exists An estimate of the need ‘os building aid for the State of Minnesota 
based upon the facts revealed in the survey and a careful consideration of all 
factors involved would be $75 million. 

The chief reasons for the present difficulties which school districts are ex- 
periencing in connection with providing needed facilities are: 

1. Inadequate tax bases. 

2. Increased enrollments 
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3. Expanded requirements of educational programs. Facilities for all special 
departments, such as home economics, industrial arts, agriculture, business and 
distributive; and facilities for kindergartens, visual aids, guidance, health, 
physical education, cafeterias, and larger Classrooms are accepted as necessary 
for a comprehensive educational program. 

4. Lag in building programs during the years of the depression in the 1930’s 

and the years of World War II. 
5. High cost of construction—extremely high in proportion to assessed valua 
tions. According to the Engineering News Record the average Construction cost 
index (base of 100 in 1913) increased from 174 in 1922 to 276 in 1942 and to 
569 in 1952. 

The combined effect of the above factors in a large number of school districts 
in Minnesota makes it impossible for these districts to replace substandard 
buildings, provide new buildings for rapidly increasing enrollm 
ize and expand existing facilities as required by Comprehensive educatior 
programs. 

Many districts other than the 267 districts mentioned above are experiencin 
difficulty in financing school educational programs and building programs even 
though they have not exceeded the 50 percent bonding limit. Many communi 
ties are bonding themselves to the limit in the hope that they are going to be 
able to meet their funding obligations. The situation is serious in many instances 
and there is a real question as to whether or not some of these communi 
can meet financial obligations. Such districts may require building aid to pre 
vent the tax burden from becoming confiscatory. 

It must be emphasized that in many districts the situation is critical and 
the need for building aid is urgent. Population shifts and trends have developed 
unusual housing problems in many communities of the State. Three illustrat 
follow: 

Mr. Hubert G. Olson, superintendent of schools, Bloomington Consolidated 
District No. 142, Bloomington, Minn., says the following: 

" Bloomington will be one of the hardest hit Communities in the State 
when it comes to financing the school buildings it will need As a matter of 
fact, it just cannot be done under our present laws. We've had problems in 
the past, and are in the midst of some rather serious ones right now, but they 
are minor problems compared to the emergency methods that will have to be 
adopted within the next few years 

“We have had to be on split schedules in the lower elementary grades 3 


of the past 5 years. We hope to continue full day schedules for eleme? 


nts, and modern 


pupils for this term, but our high school is on a split schedule now—7 ! 
to 12:15 p. m. for senior high school students, and 12:30 p. m. to 3 
for junior high school students. 

“Beginning next fall split schedules for the lower elementary rades will 
begin again and each year from that time on the situation will become progrs 
sively worse. 

“We need a senior high school now to accommodate an enr ent of 2,000 
students. We need 2 more elementary schools of 24 rooms « d we should 


be planning a junior high school 
“Preliminary work is being done on a high school, but we will not be able te 


float a sufficient bond issue until Jannary 1956 Before a high schoo 


pleted, our present building which houses both the junior and senior ] 
will he inadequate even on split schedules Consequently e will 1} e t 
recommend triple sessions for high-school pupils. Durit this period the ‘ 


he no elementary buildings constructed 
“Onur enrollment on S« ptember 1, 1953, was 2.927 On September 1, 1954 t 


was 3.800, an increase of 827 students in 1 year By June of this school term 
we estimate we will have an enrollment of 4,200 in grades 1 to 12 

Mr. Ralph R. Reeder, superintendent of schools. Mounds View Public Schools 
Independent District No. 88. New Brighton, Minn., says the following: 

“Our people voted reorganization in 1951 in order to pool resources and to 
attempt to provide school facilities from kindergarten through grade 12 I 
the fall of 1951 the voters approved a bond issue of $2,500,000 for school better 
ment. This was the limit allowed under laws of Minnesota since some bonds 
were outstanding already on the individual districts 

“Since that time, 28 elementary classrooms have been added to our plant and 
a high-school building to house 1,200 pupils. In this building program we had 
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assistance under Public Law 815 amounting to about $120,000. During this 
time no classrooms which existed before 1951 have been abandoned save 1 old 
ramshackled 1-room rural school. We still are using several classrooms which 
are below Minnesota standards. Our school census indicates that a year from 
now we shall need 18 to 20 more elementary Classrooms and 8 to 10 more by the 
fall of 1956. Our new high school, just opened this fall, will be overtaxed 
within 5 years just with school population we are able to count at present, to 
say nothing of new families which will move into new housing. 

“Tax rates have gone up from 48 mills in 1951 to 89 in 1953 and the rate will 
vo up for this fall’s levy close to 100. 

“Our people have made a strong effort to meet the growing school population 
but the fight is a losing one. It is about certain that local resources will be 
inadequate to support a minimum program of building and operation. Help is 
urgently needed.” 

Mr. Allen Leland, superintendent of schools, Blaine Independent District No. 
47 School, Anoka County, says the following: 

The year of 1938-39 saw 34 pupils enrolled, grades 1 to 6, in Blaine School. 
In 1946-47 there were 112 pupils enrolled. In 1949-50 203 pupils were enrolled 
This current schoo] year we have 425 pupils, grades 1—6, enrolled here at Blaine. 

“In 1940 5 rooms were constructed at the present site, 1141 Greenwich Road. 
In 1950 an addition of 4 rooms was added to meet the rising enrollment. In 
1954 3 classrooms, a heating plant, and teachers’ lavatories were added. By the 
fall of 1955 we will need 7 classrooms, a library, office suite, general-purpose room, 
kitchen, showers, and lavatories. Every addition required a bond issue that 
put the school district at its maximum legal debt limit. The total cost of this 
building now stands at $145,000. 

“The tax rate for maintenance has been and is over 100 mills. The assessed 
valuation behind each pupil in the first 6 grades is $625. Because we have no 
secondary school in our school] district the pupils of our grades 7 to 12 attend 
i secondary school in 3 different school districts in 3 different cities and they 
have notified us they can no longer take care of our junior-senior high-school 


pupils.” 


Mr. Kearns. Our next witness is Mr. William H. Flaharty, deputy 
commissioner of education, State of Connecticut. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. FLAHARTY, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 
OF EDUCATION, CONNECTICUT 


Mr. Fuanarry. I am representing Commissioner Engleman of the 
State department of education. 

What I have to say about need has been said, I think over and 
over again this afternoon. Our need parallels pretty much what has 
been said. 

There are 1 or 2 items that I think are somewhat different perhaps, 
and I will try to get over with those as quickly as possible. 

We have tried to keep informed of our needs in school-building 
construction in Connecticut for quite some time. The last important 
survey we made in the State of our own, that is, a State survey, was 
in 1949, when we made quite a comprehensive survey, and as a result 
of that information our general assembly and Governor were instru- 
mental in putting through a revision of our public-school building aid, 
State level, which had been enacted in 1945. That long ago we had 
a token appropriation from the State to help the local districts. I 
think that it was on a flat grant basis of $50,000 to a district. 

In 1949 that was substantially increased. I will not go into the 
formula, but it is an open-end agreement. It is based on the number 
of pupils to be housed in the buildings which are built locally, and 
since that time, since the entire building aid bill was enacted, we have 
built in Connecticut about $107 million of buildings. The State’s 
share on this over a 20-year period—because we reimburse on a 20-year 
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basis as the bonds come due—the State’s share of that expenditure of 
$107 million has been about a quarter; about 25 percent. Under the 
act it could go as high as 3a third, but because of some provision in the 
act it has gone to about 25 percent. 

I would say that aes is really quite a lot of effort being put in 
locally to take care of the situation. 

Then there came the Federal facilities survey in which = cooperated 
and were very glad to do so because we were elad to catch up on what 
had happened since 1949, and also to participate in the national pi 
ture, and we found pretty much the same conditions as we have heard 
here this afternoon—that we will need by 1960 about a 60 percent 
increase in the number of classrooms we now have, which is a total 
of something over 5,000 more that we will need. ‘This we estimate 
will cost about $260 million. This is based upon our projected enroll 
ment of students. We havea pretty accurate account of that. It will 
be some 440,000 by that time. That is an increase of about 25 percent 
over What we now have in the schools. 

The most up-to-date information I have is not too scientific, but 
we made a spot survey knowing this hearing was coming along—and 
we wanted the information too—and we had returns from 50 percent 
of the school districts in our State as of September 30 of this year, 
and we find the enrollments have gone up about 5 percent over last 
year. We find that there has been an increase in the number of en 
on reduced time, this double session, over last year. The increase is 
large, 46 percent. Actually, you should know the numbers on th: it. 
I think we had about 12,000 pupils this year on that kind of time. 
Last year it was around 6,000 not getting the full day. 

Mr. Extiorr. How does that double-time business work ? 

Mr. Fianarry. We have a State law which requires them to be in 
school 4 hours each day, so they go from 8 to 12 and from 12:30 to 
4:30; two different shifts of youngsters. 

Mr. Kearns. There are no study periods during the day? 

Mr. Fuanarry. Quite likely not. There are not too many high 
schools on that. It is the elementary schools that are basically on 
that, so it is a straight session of 4 hours and they have a little time 
out for milk or something like that. 

Mr. Exxiorr. In effect those children are getting a half day’s 
schooling ? 

Mr. Frianarry. I would not say that. They are getting 4 hours. 
Actually a full day runs about 514 hours in our State. It is not spread 
out. It ‘is too concentrated, a 1-hour stretch for first-grade youngsters 
and that is pretty long. We also found just last week we have had 
an increase of about 4 percent in the number of classes that have gone 
over 30 pupils to a class. In other words, the size of classes is in- 
creasing, so this to me indicates that although we are working pretty 
hard, we feel in trying to meet our own school-building program, that 
we at this moment are not really keeping ahead of it. So the con- 
dition is tending to get a little worse. 

I do not know if that will continue every year. That just happens 
to be the situation as of today. 

In Connecticut we have a 10 percent debt limit for borrowing on 
assessed valuation for all purposes, except sewers, I better add. There 
is an extra 3 percent for sewers, but for all other municipal purposes 
there is this 10 percent debt limit. Our assessment policy, I think, 
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ought to be mentioned. I do not think we can talk about a debt limit 
without talking about the assessment itself and how it is arrived at, 
and that is something your committee should consider State by State. 
Theoretically in Conecticut we have a 100 percent assessment, true 
value. Thatisthelaw. But there are no teeth in the law, so there is 
noreal enforcement of it. There isno pe ne alty for it. 

Mr. Kearns. On that point, when a man sells his house, is that taken 
into consideration—the full assessment ? 

Mr. Franarry. Typically, in Connecticut, I would say the assess- 
ment runs 50, 60, or 65 percent of the true value, although the law says 
it should be 100 percent. We have a few districts that go down to 20 
percent, but not very many. The average would run about 50 percent. 

Mr. Kearns. The average in America is 40 percent of real value. 

Mr. Fuanuarry. Weare higher than that on the average. 


There is no uniform policy statewise for this assessment. There is 
no State tax oe Each district does its own taxation. 
Now, using this debt limit then as a guide in this Federal school- 


building facilities survey, we found that so far as the school-building 
needs : tae are concerned, 14 of our 169 districts would not be able 
to finance their school-building program. We do not know what the 
other needs of the municipalities are. We do now know how man 
need town buildings and how many need roads, and so forth. But it 
would run higher than that if we knew all the other needs. Just tak- 
ing the school needs alone, 14 percent could not do what they had to do 
by 1960 under this 10 percent limitation 

Now, that essentially is the picture in Connecticut. I have heard 
some of the questions that have been asked here by the committee and 
I would react this way to some of them | personally do not fear, 
and ] do not believe the Commissioner fears, Federal control. We 
have had quite fine experience with other Federal grants in the past. 
We might have some difficulty in distributing Federal money, but 
we would like to handle that problem ourselves rather than to have 
the control elsewhere. I say that because of the way in which we dis- 
tribute our own State school building aid. It is done on a uniform 
flat-grant basis, having no relationship to financial ability. 

Mr. Kearns. Or need ? 

Mr. Fruanarry. Or need, that is right. It is on a straight basis 
of pu} } ils. 

ih an districts are not overbuilding at this particular time. The time 
might come when they would. We would have a little difficulty in 
knowing just what to do, but we would like to work that out our- 


selves. 

Mr. Mercatr. Yesterday Mr. Fuller suggested, I believe, that some- 
thing be written into the law providing that the man in charge of dis- 
tribution be told to distribute the money on the basis of need, some- 
thing of that sort. Am I quoting you exactly, or correctly 

Mr. Futuer. I think what I intended to say was that there ought 
to be an expression of intention in the Feder: al law that would pli wee 
in the hands of the States the responsibility for distributing the 
money among local districts, but that the direction of the Federal law 
would be to distribute it where it is most needed in each State. 

Mr. Mercatr. That is right. There nats have to be some change 
in your method of distribution ? 
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Mr. Fuanarry. If that were the stipulation, we would have to work 
something out. Our general aid for the current expense program for 
the districts is based upon need; at least, it is a formula they claim 
is based upon need. It is not the best one. 

Mr. Kearns. We would in no way dictate distribution. 

Mr. Mercatr. That is right. It has been brought out from the 
testimony of other witnesses here today that in order to avoid some of 
these situations objected to this morning, all have testified distribu 
tion would be on the basis of greatest need, and if it were written 
into the law that way you feel that you would comply with the di 
rection ¢ 

Mr. Fianartry. Something would be worked out. We have always 
been able to use these grants in the past. We have not defaulted 
on asking for any yet, so I think that we would do that. 

Insofar as whether or not this would dull the initiative, I do not 
believe it would, because I do not believe it would be a large enough 
proportion of the total school cost to do that. There would be some 
hardship on some of the towns stimulated by this to do much more. 
Some are running pretty hard now to keep up with themselves. Some 
districts would be stimulated, I am quite sure. We now have author- 
ization to use such Federal funds, and as I say, we have used them all 
in the past. 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mercatr. I think the witness has anticipated all of our ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Krarns. Your statement will be thoroughly gone into. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. FLAHARTY, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, 
STATE OF CONNECTICUT 


I. SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION NEEDS 


A. Progress report on construction 

The State of Connecticut has for many years attempted to keep informed as 
to the school building needs in the State. In recent years as the tempo of need 
has increased there has been a corresponding increase in our efforts to compile 
valid data on the problem. In 1949, the State department of education in Con- 
necticut conducted a comprehensive survey of needs at the request of the Gov- 
ernor. These data were helpful in developing understanding by the Connecticut 
General Assembly which substantially increased State school building aid. Since 
that time, the public-school building commission (now abolished), and the de 
partment of education have determined the needs for each new budgetary period. 

Under the present formula of State aid, the State provides $300 per pupil or 
one-third the cost of construction, whichever is less, for elementary school con- 
struction, and $450 per pupil or one-third the cost, whichever is less, for see- 
ondary school construction. Under this program there had been completed, by 
June 30, 1954, 318 building projects, of which 124 were new plants, 137 additions 
or additions with alterations, and 57 alterations. The total cost of these proj- 
ects was $107,752,373, of which $76,782,766 was for new buildings, $28,970,088 
was for additions and $1,990,519 was for alterations. For the $107,752,373 of con- 
struction, the State provided $26,291,098, or 24.4 percent in State aid. 

Table I appended gives the detail for the construction expenditure from July 
1, 1945, to June 30, 1954. 

Towns throughout the State are making heroic efforts to meet their needs, but 
are having great difficulty in keeping up. Two examples are reported. Milford 
(1950 population, 26,870) has already built 5 elementary schools at a cost of 
$2,209,660, a high school at a cost of $2,795,531, additions at a cost of $888,773, 
and needs 3 more elementary schools by 1959 that will cost approximately 
$1,875,000. Manchester (34,116, 1950 census) has built 3 elementary schools, 1 
extension, alterations to 2 others at a cost of $2,835,381, and needs now 2 ele- 
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mentary schools, a junior high school and a large high school. These are esti 
mated to cost $8,483,000. 

Many of the towns have faced or are facing building projects just as large in 
proportion to their size and resources. 


B. Conditions at the opening of school 1954-55 


The most up-to-date information we have on the immediate need for new class- 
rooms is revealed in a spot check of 96 towns which enroll approximately 50 
percent of all pupils in Connecticut, made on September 30, 1954. Data were ob- 
tained for the current school year on enrollments, number of pupils on reduced 
time, number of nonschool buildings in use, number of children housed in non- 
school facilities, and the number of elementary classes with more than 30 pupils. 
These data were compared with data collected for the school year 1953-54. 

The conclusions can be very briefly stated as follows: 

1. Total enrollment in these towns is 4.6 percent greater in 1954-55 than in 
1953-54, 177,220 as against 169,503 last year. 

2. There is an increase of 46.4 percent in the number of children on reduced 
time, 12,477 this year as against 8,521 in these same towns last year. 

3. There is a decrease in the number of towns using nonschool buildings, from 
12 to 4, and a decrease of 26.8 percent in the number of pupils in such facilities, a 
decrease from 1,038 to 656 

4. There is a slight decrease, 3.8 percent in the number of elementary classes 
enrolling more than 30 pupils, 1,153 this year as against 1,199 last year. (This 
comparison is based on 95 towns.) 

The decrease in the number of nonschool buildings in use, in the number of 


children housed in nonschool buildings and in the number of elementary classes 
with more than 30 pupils may be due to the fact that more children are going 
to school on reduced time in school facilities 

Some of these conditions wi be corrected by the end of this vear because of 
construction now under way. By that time, however, other schools will be over 
crowded because of the lag of school building over need 


C. Federal school facilities survey 


The State of Connecticut participated in the recently completed Federal school 
building facilities survey. The data presented for the State are as of December 
31, 19538 At that time the superintendents of schools reported that they an 
ticipated the need for approximately $261.5 million of school building construc 
tion by 1960. A few projects completed during the first half of 1954, totaling $5.4 
millions are included in the above figure, leaving a net need of $257.1 millions. 

This survey indicated that ¢ necticut had 11.415 classrooms, 804 of which 
were unsatisfactory The needed construction calls for 5,468 additional class 


rooms If the proposed construction is completed, Connecticut will have 16,079 
satisfactory classrooms by 1960 Connecticut anticipates an enrollment of 
epproximately 443.000 pupils in the public schools by 1960 If kindergarten 
rooms house 40 pupils, rooms for grades 1-6 house 30 pupils, and rooms for 
grades 7-12 house 25 pupils, Connecticut will need approximately 15,660 class 
rooms by 1960 If, however, classrooms for grades 1-12 are to house only 25 
pupils, Connecticut will need approximately 17,250 classrooms by 1960. 

It would appear that present plans, if carried out, would provide a sufficient 
number of classrooms by 1960. Connecticut will be temporarily in balance. 


Il. DEBT LIMITATIONS OF CONNECTICUT TOWNS 


It is essential to consider the financial abilities of Connecticut towns to pay for 
the proposed construction. For each town in Connecticut, we obtained from the 
office of the State tax commissioner, the grand list (assessed value) for debt 
purposes for the past 5 years. We adjusted the earlier, that is the 1949 grand 
list to the same base as the 1953 grand list; that is, if a reassessment had taken 
place, the 1949 grand list was raised accordingly, and the difference between the 
1949 and 19538 grand lists determined. This was then used as a basis for project- 
ing the grand list to 1958. Our assumption was that the increase in absolute 
amount over the past 5 years would be repeated over the next 5 years. We had 
considered projecting the increase as a percentage, but the resulting figures were 
so high that we decided to use the more conservative arithematic increase. 

We then studied the outstanding bonded indebtedness and the bond maturity 
schedule which applied to the grand list for debt purposes in each town. To the 
indebtedness which could be outstanding in 1960 we added the cost of the pro- 
posed construction in each town. We compared this sum with 5 percent and 
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with 10 percent of the projected grand list for debt purposes. In Connecticut, 
towns have a debt limit of 5 percent for general purposes exclusive of sewers, 
but inclusive of roads and a limit of 10 percent exclusive of sewers In other 
words, the first 5 percent may be used for almost any purpose, including schools, 
but the second 5 percent can be used only for schools. 

Since each town is free to make its own choice, no consideration has been 
given to construction other than schools that towns might wish to finance 

Of the 169 towns in Connecticut, there are 84 which will not be able to incur 
their proposed construction costs within the 5 percent limit Fourteen will not 
be able to incur their proposed costs within the 10 percent limit. 

Table II appended tabulates this information. 


Ill, FEDERAL AID FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


A word might be said of Connecticut's experience in connection with the Federal 
aid for school buildings under Public Law 874. 

Under this law, 6 towns in Connecticut received, in 1953 and to October 1 
in 1954, Federal aid totaling $3,941,378 toward the construction of 10 school 
buildings estimated to cost $8,689,639. The percentage of aid varied from 13.8 
on a junior high school in Rocky Hill to 94.4 percent on an elementary school 
in Groton. The average was 45.4 percent. 

Groton was the largest single recipient with a total of $1,812,000 aid toward 
former projects estimated to cost $2,651,000 Federal aid on these projects 
averaged 68.4 percent 

Table III appended shows the amount of Federal funds received by the indi- 
vidual towns to October 1, 1954. 

From our point of view there are two weaknesses in the regulations for the 
administration of Public Law S874. The first is the requirement of 3 percent 
absorption before aid can be effective and the second is the requirement that a 
district must show undue hardship. 

Housing projects and other federally owned projects usually do not pay their 
way taxwise in the community, and to require 8 percent absorption in addition 
does put a burden on the district 

The undue hardship restriction requires in effect deficit financing, in that a 
district must prove that it is using all available resources and still cannot meet 
the needs. Under Connecticut law, a district is required to live withi Ss appro 
priation, hence cannot run a deficit, hence under the strict interpretation would 
not be eligible for aid. 

IV. HIGHER EDUCATION 


While the problem under discussion relates to elementary and secondary 


school construction made necessary largely because of the present and expected 
enrollments, another critical construction problem faces Connecticut because 
of the expected increase in the postsecondary programs. These include not only 


the 4-year general college programs but the specialized ones such as teacher 
education and the 2-year technical programs usually thought of as the 18th and 
14th years. 

The following figures indicate the anticipated increase in college-age youth 
for the State of Connecticut as given in a recent bulletin of the American 
Council on Education : 


1953 ; 85, 947 
1960 eae . L109, 3872 
Percent of increase over 19538 27 
1965 ..- - Pinkie 147. OS1 
Percent of increase over 1955 71 
i970 ......... ‘ : 159, 121 
Percent of increase over 1953__-~-- i 8&5 


It is probably not appropriate here for a detailed statement of this problem 
but Connecticut will be able to supply information should the Congress be 
interested. 
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TABLE I Expenditures for school building projects, 1946-54 
rotal building ~ . : 
ae New schools Additions Alterations 
projec 
] al vea , 
June 36 
Nur - Nu Nu . Num- . 
hye { we Cost os Cost ee Cost 
July 1, 1945, to June 3 
194 
July | 46, to June 
M47 9 $42 891. ( $42 89]. 01 3 
1. 1947. to Jr 
48 1 1, 391, 455. 95 7/$1, 145, 170. 9¢ 9 219. 209. 39 2'$27, 075. 60 
y 1948 Ju 3 
1949 28 ), 023. 2 19 788, 118. 3. 1,72 #04. 92 a 
Ju 1949, to June 3 
mH 28; 8,027 19.47 lf 943, 199. 21 9 R4. 200). 2¢ 
J vy 1, 19% to June 30 
, 7; 21, 690, 424. 9. 21/13, 166, 089. 2¢ 7, 988, 769. 20 19|535, 566. 47 
1 ; to June 2 
4 64) 16, 467, 984. 37 24\13, 772 39. 28 6; 1, 901, 633. 62 24\794, 211. 47 
Ju 1, 1952, to Ju 
19 46 ‘ 200, 912. 23 4, 182, 588. 22 3) 82, 516. 50 
IO4 ®) 49 ‘ 7 29/30. 7é 7 4 4 Q Rg 42 0/551, 149. 27 


TABLI I] Federal school building facilities survey—estimated needs and 
resources to meet the needs of the statewide plans for a program of school 
plant construction 


Local school administrative units as of December 31, 1953, within the State in 
which the available resources will be inadequate to meet the needs of the plans 
for programs of school plant construction for the respective local school admin- 


istrative units 








5 percent 10 percent 
Number of such loca ool ad iistrative unit 84 14 
it t of 1 i ¢ ons a ni 
all these local school a nistrative unit $179, 394, 111 $26, 822, 000 
I ed « 4 tional bust r these local school a 
trative unit 165. 150 30, 000 
d) Total of “‘b” plu 179 ), 261 26, 852, 000 
7 r il tal out irces est ed to become available 
these local st la t by the clos¢ the fisc 
1958-59 89, 319, 599 13, 274, 536 
f) Deficit. “d’’? minus “ 90, 239, 662 40, 126, 536 
For the entire State ,ur 
tal ‘ ost of new buil rddit and altera 
bh) Estimated cost 4 tional l ‘ 
Total « a”’ pl I 
Total capital outl est f t ited to be e available fr 
| local schoo] ad nistrative u thin the State by the close 
{ the fiscal year, 1958-59 $271, 087, 886 $702, 860, 010 
e) Deficit (if amy) ‘‘c’’ minus “d”’ —9, 608,242 | —441, 380, 366 


projects totaling $5.4 million were completed during the first half of 1954, leaving 








ft 
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TABLE III.—Federal aid for construction of school buildings under Public Law 
874, Jan, 1, 1958, to Oct. 1, 1954 


of con- | Fe al f 
cti 
East Hartford: East Hartford High School $3, 180, 000 0 
Fairfield: Elementary school... - 672, 170 
Groton 
Junior high school. . 830, 00 7 
Senior high school... 11. 000 on 
Elementary school sie 450, 000 327, 0 2.7 
Elementary school ; 360, 00K 340. 00K 4.4 
2, 651, 00 1, 812, 00 68.4 
Rocky Hill: Junior high school... 885, 000 29 304 8 
Stratford 
Elementary school 534, 30K 450, OO R4 9 
Elementary school 917. 169 68. 669 
751, 469 8 ) 
Coventry: Elementary school... 550, 000 668 
Total 8 689, 639 3. 94 & 15.4 


Mr. Kearns. Our last witness is Mr. T. Wesley Pickel, codirector, 
division of schoolhouse planning and transportation, State Depart 
ment of Education, Nashville, Tenn. 


STATEMENT OF T. WESLEY PICKEL, CODIRECTOR, DIVISION OF 
SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING AND TRANSPORTATION, STATE DIREC- 
TOR OF EDUCATION, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Mr. Picket. I am very happy to appear before the committee. I 
shall make my statement very brief because the information which 1] 
would like to aive to the committee in behalt ot the commissioner of 


| 


education in ‘Tennessee is included in the report which I have sub- 
mitted. 

At the present time we have made a very concise study of school 
building needs in Tennessee, and we find that we have a need at the 
present time for approximately $279 million. 

I would like to point out in keeping with the other statements which 
have been made that Tennessee has made quite an effort to provide 
facilities for the school children. We have had an increase in the 
past year of 30,000 children, which means approximately 1,000 class- 
rooms. Since 1948 we have been providing from local sources $25 
million a year on an average for school building needs, for the con- 
struction of the school buildings. 

The State has provided from capital outlay funds $6,300,000 per 
year to assist the local school systems. We have increased the amount 
for the operation of schools on the State level from $18 million in 
1948 to $80 million in 1953-54. 

The local units have increased their operating expenses from $19,- 
500,000 in 1948 to $35 million in 1953-54. 

We are faced not only with providing facilities for 30,000 children 
each year, or 1,000 classrooms, but we too have a shifting population 
from the rural areas to the urban areas and the suburban areas. 

We estimate that the need to take care of the shifting population 
alone is approximately $10 million per year. 
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Twenty-two of our 95 counties have bonded themselves to the limit. 
We have at the present time a need for $279 million, and if we were 
to bond the counties to a reasonable extent we still would have a 
deficit of $175 million to meet the total needs of the school plant facili- 
ties in Tennessee. 

Mr. Euurorr. As of today ¢ 

Mr. Picken. 1959. 

This figure of $279 million is the result of the second phase of the 
survey which projects your program to 1959, but we cannot continue 
to get $25 million from our local school systems. We do feel that 
we can continue to support at least $6,300,000 from the State level. 

As to the questions which have been asked today of the various mem- 
bers who have appeared before you, we feel that we have the legal 
provisions to administer a program of Federal aid at the present time. 
We have a provision in our law, and we feel we could administer such 
a provision or program without using any of the Federal funds for 
administration. Our organization is set up so that in the distribu- 
tion of the $6,300,000 capital outlay, we could supervise that type 
program without taking any of the money that might be provided for 
brick and mortar. 

Mr. Krarns. That is a good point. If I recall, we have only had 
one person testify that did not think they were set up to handle the 
money if the Federal Government would grant it. 

Mr. Metcatr. We have had testimony that they would have to have 
additional administrative help. 

Mr. Karns In, say in your State, you are all prepared to handle it 
if you get it to build with 2 

Mr. Picke.. I think we can. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Do you not also think that the States that are not 
presently set up to handle Federal mone ys as you are would get set 
up pretty quickly if the money were avail: able? 

Mr. Picket. I do not like to answer questions for the other States, 
but I think the situation in our State is this: If we can make a distribu- 
tion of the money on practically the same basis that we do for our 
capital outlay, which is according to an economic index of need. We 
are finding the need for school plants about constant in all of our 
administrative units. The larger counties and the richer counties 
have bonded themselves because of this shifting popul: ition to those 
larger centers and many of those communities are in probably worse 
condition financially than what might be termed the rural counties 
that are having a decreas g their population at the present time. 

Our State has a division of schoolhouse planning with personnel 
that makes surveys constantly, and the prov ision for the distribution 
of money would go through the regular finance program of our State. 

Mr. Etuiorr. Are you holding your own now ¢ 

Mr. Picken. No. The $25 million which we had last year did not 
provide 1,000 classrooms that we would necessarily have to have to 
provide for the increase in enrollment, leaving out the shifting popu- 
lation which is just a factor. You can really account for it as an 
increase in those administrative units because they are shifting from 
one to another. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. So the $25 million you had last year did not meet the 
need that you had for new classrooms, and you feel that you will 
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not be able to get this $25 million year after year, so your backlog of 
need is going to continue to grow larger ? 

Mr. Picken. That is right. You see, as I hope to point out, the 
$25 million is largely local funds with the exception of the $6,300,000, 
which is provided by the State. Gradually, we are climbing to the 
point where more counties will not be able to go beyond their reaso) 
able limit of bonded indebtedness. ‘Twenty-two of them have already 
reached that point. 

Mr. Exui0ir. What is your limit in Tennessee / 

Mr. Picken. We do not have a limit as such. The law says that a 
county court can appropr iate up to 10 percent of the assessed valuation. 


Then you can go much higher than that. There is no limit provided 
it is brought before a referendum of the people. We have some sinal! 
counties that have 40 percent of their assets in valuation in school 


buildings right at the present time. The people have voted it. 

However, the problem that we face in that is not the limit but the 
bonding companies themselves almost set the limit because they refuse 
to buy our bonds at a reasonable rate of interest. They almost set 
the limit at 10 to 15 percent. 

Mr. Exxiorr. On what basis are assessments made in Tennessee ? 

Mr. Picken. Assessments are made with many variations by the 
county tax assessors. We have some counties that would have an 
assessment of 60 percent of their assets in valuation, and we have some 
which are much less. 

lr. Evuiorr. Do vou mean 60 percent of the true value ? 

Mr. Picken. The true value. We have some counties that have 
maintained a very reasonable rate of assessment while others have 
gradually reduced that. 

Mr. Exxiorr. What does your law say ? 

Mr. Picken. The law says according to the true value. 

Mr. KEARNS. It is amaZing that every chief school officer that has 
come in here has a certain plan or system they have been able to use 
over the vears, and for us to throw something into all the States where 
they would have to turn around and adjust themselves to try to com 
ply with it would be a tremendous burden. 

Mr. Mercaur. It seems to me we have had testimony here that these 
people can and already have set up the machinery to operate this. 

Mr. Kearns. They have their own plans in their own States. Tt 
looks as though it could be done without any complicated legislation 
on our part. 

Mr. Metcatr. That is surprising. 

Mr. Krarns. As these hearings go on, it is brought to our attention 
that there need not be written language that would in any way involve 
or complicate the situation. 

We certainly appreciate your coming here. You have made a fine 
contribution. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


ScHOoL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION NEEDS, EFFORT, AND RESOURCES, TENNESSEE 


Based upon an inventory of school building facilities in Tennessee as they 
existed in 1952, and upon an estimate of statewide school enrollment through 
the year 1958-59, the school facilities needs are $329 million, less approximately 
$50 million of school building construction during the biennium 1952—54, or a net 
need at this time of $279 million. 
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This is the net present need, even though the capital outlay for schools in 
Tennessee has averaged more than $25 million annually since 1948. In deter- 
mining this need the democratic philosophy that ultimately every child in Ten- 
nessee shall be housed in adequate school facilities was kept constantly in mind 
The following criteria were used in every attendance area: 

1. Adequate site meeting the commonly accepted standards, 

2. Ultimate abandonment of all one- and two-teacher schools 

3. Pure water for every school child 

1. Safe exits from every school building 

Sanitary indoor toilets in every school 

6. Adequate classrooms adequately lighted 





7. Adequate laboratories and special rooms for all nonacademic studies to im 
plement the local educational program. 

8. Adequate library facilities. 

9%. Facilities for serving hot lunches to every child 

10. Physical education facilities in connection with every school. 

11. A central heating plant in every school building. 

While there is no legal limit on the amount of bonds which may be issued for 


school building purposes by the 95 counties and 55 cities and special districts 
which constitute the local school administrative units in Tennessee, a reasonable 
and practical limit is considered to be 10 percent of the assessed valuation. Bond 


buyers hesitate beyond this limit 
1 ] 


Maintenance and operation of schools in Tennessee is financed approximately 
70 percent by the State. Capital outlay funds to the amount of $6,300,000 have 
been appropriated annually since 1949. From the year 1945 to the present time 
the State appropriation for schools in ‘Tennessee has increased from approximate 
ly S1S million to approximately SSO million School building construction, how 
ever, is still considered a lo functiol 

C'wenty-one of r local units have exceeded the 10 pe t reasonable limit for 

ince of scho lilding bonds. Some of these Gan se no more bonds of any 
kind. One hundred and eight ¢« meet the needs o1 part. The total defi 
between need and ability amounts to approxi tely S175 million Please keep 
ai ft t we are dise¢ fF Oni!) Choe 1) ling bonds M ny other nee sh 
to he y ] 











n sé l enrollment of apy ximately 30,000 puny nually for the next 5 year 
or ! I l of Tune | s ipny 
( 00.000 annu \ 

We I ch gy y ! I wl ori¢ t to ] Ve! g 
culture op tion. Tractors and cot pi s are forcing families off the farn 
School buildings for the children of this segment our population which is 
shifting from the farm to urb ind suburban areas will probably demand an 
expenditure of a] mate S101 on for school plant construction each yeat 
for the next 5 to eal 

The fact that the State is spending approximately S80 1 lion annually for 
education, and that the local units are spending from $30 million to $35 million 


annually on maintenance and operation of schools, and $25 million annually for 


the construction of new school facilities, points to the seriousness of the problem 
Some of the local units have already reached, and many others are fast approach 
ing, the point where they cannot issue additional bonds for school buildings. Ti 
properly house the estimated increase in enrollment of approximately 30 million 
pupils, and to provide facilities for a shifting population, will require $25 million 
to $33 million annually for the next 5 to 10 years. The local school systems cannot 
continue to appropriate a sufficient amount of funds to pay for part of the cost 
of maintenance and operation of schools and continue to provide approximately 
$25 million annually for the construction of school plants 


Summary 


1. School building needs, $279 million. 
2. Deticit between needs and available local ability, $175 million. 
3. Tennessee has 150 school administrative units. Eleven of these units have 


bonding ability to meet their share of school building needs; 108 can meet 
the needs in part, but not fully. 

4. Twenty-one school administrative units have bonded themselves more than 
10 percent of their assesed valuation for school building construction; one 
45 percent. 
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5. The State has increased its appropriation for education since 1947 from $18 
million to $80 million. 

6. While construction of school facilities is a local function, the State since 1949 
has appropriated annually for distribution to local units for capital outlay 
purposes, $6,300,000. 

7. School facilities construction since 1948 has averaged annually more than 

$25 million. 


8. To satisfactorily house the estimated growth in school population for the next 
5 or more years, $20 million to $25 million. 
9. To house local increases caused by shifting of population, $8 million to $10 


million. 


Mr. Mercaur. Before we recess, there has been so much mention 
made of this school facilities survey, and the fact that the information 
for the second phase is just coming in, that 1 move that at the next 
meeting, or at some future meeting of this committee, we call immedi- 
ately the administrative oflicers in charge of that survey before us for 
testimony, and that they be prepared to analyze and digest that 
information. 

Mr. Kearns. If there is no object ion, it is so ordered. 

The committee will now stand in recess until 7: 30. 

(Whereupon, at 5:20 p. m. the committee recessed until 7: 30 p. m.) 


EVENING SESSION 


(The subcommittee reconvened at 7:30 p. m., pursuant to its ad 
journment at 5:20 p. m.) 

Mr. Kearns. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

Our first witness this evening will be the State superintendent of 
public instruction of the State of Montana, and we are happy to have 
with us Miss Mary M. Condon. 

J would like to say that Miss Condon’s first introduct on to the 
Committee on Edueation and Labor wis before the full committee 
when we were considering the amendments to Public Laws 815 and 
874. Out in Mr. Metcalf’s State they had problems which were a 
little different from other States and she immediately gave a very 
fine accounting of her administration there and we are looking for- 
ward to a good statement from her this evening. 

Miss Condon, will you please identify yourself, and you may pro 
ceed. 


STATEMENT OF MARY M. CONDON, STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, STATE OF MONTANA 


Miss Connon. Thank you, Mr. Kearns. I am Mary Condon, State 
superintendent of public instruction of the great and sovereign State 
of Montana. 

I believe that you gentlemen have been presented with a copy of 
the testimony, which I would like to submit for the record at this 
time. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 

STATEMENT OF Mary M. Conpon, STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
FOR MONTANA 


Around $25 million is needed in Montana to secure proper and adequate hous- 
ing for all schoolchildren up to 1960. This means the construction of new build- 
ings and classrooms to replace obsolete buildings and to take care of added enroll- 
ments and also remodeling and rehabilitation of older buildings. About $2 million 
is needed for the latter. 
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Some 17.5 percent of the pupils in Montana are now housed in substandard 
buildings. This includes around 10,000 elementary pupils, 4,000 high-school 
pupils and 7,000 elementary and high-school pupils housed in the same building. 

When increased enrollments in the elementary schools, due to the greater 
number of births since 1946 and increased immigration, hits the high schools 
around 1961, there will be a need of another $12 million for school construction 
purposes up to 1970. 

Births in Montana have increased tremendously since 1946. These are as 
follows: 





1941_ . 11, 545 | 1949 _ = . 15, 366 
1945 10, 001 | 1950 sid 15, 592 
1946 . 12,858 ... 15, 929 
1947 J 15, O86 7. 16, 479 
ahead ak Dandie eictrinchbeiatibel 15, 035 | 1953 16, 596 


In speaking of the above needs we are talking in terms of minimum essentials 
in school buildings and facilities mostly of classroom needs for the more formal 
phases of our educational activities. The above figures on the needs for con- 
struction purposes in Montana will be increased from year to year as local com- 
munities broaden their curriculums to include courses in homemaking, business 
education, agriculture, trades and industry, physical education and health, more 
science courses and guidance. 

Montana is a large and sparsely populated State. Due to extreme distances, 
inadequate roads and sparse populations, there are of necessity a great many 
small schools, both elementary and high school. Montana has gone ahead as 
rapidly as possible in district reorganization and school consolidation. This 
progress is indicated by the fact that there were 2,131 school districts in 1939 
as compared to around 1,100 districts at the present time. Regardless of the 
amount of consolidation and district reorganization, Montana will continue to be 
a State of many small schools for many years to come. It is for this reason that 
the cost per pupil not only for school buildings, but for operation and main- 
tenance purposes is high in our State. 

For the same reasons as above indicated, the school districts of Montana vary 
greatly in their ability to expend funds for school building purposes. Most of 
our school districts are composed of ranches and farms, homes, and small busi- 
nesses. Very few of our districts have large industry or public utilities. It is 
for this reason that the burden for constructing schools and operating the same 
falls mostly on the property owner, the home owner, and small businesses, 
Twenty to forty years ago these people could possibly afford to construct ade- 
quate facilities for the existing educational programs. Today, however, costs 
of school building construction are up several hundred percent and the ability 
to support school construction among the districts in Montana varies as much 
as 200 to 1. This means that funds will not be adequate for needed construc- 
tion, and resulting facilities will be inadequate for our purposes. 

As was true all over the Nation, school construction and upkeep was halted 
in depression years. Then came World War II and the lag in school building 
construction continued until 1946. However, from 1946 to 1954 Montana has 
made tremendous strides in attempting to catch up with this previous lag in 
school building construction. 

The effort on the part of school districts to provide adequate housing is 
noticed in the following figures : 





Capital outlay expenditures in 1946 i chia cat act a ee le 
Capital outlay expenditures in 19538 5, 208, 959 
Debt service expenditures in 1946 ‘ ‘ ees 917, 762 
Debt service expenditures in 1953_ ~~~ heal ; _- 4,371 
Outstanding bonds in 1946___.._-__- ores - picid 
Outstanding bonds in 1953___--_-.- ee ek _. 25, 418, 02 


I feel that public education is imperative to the Nation’s well-being. In my 
opinion this education should be a cooperative effort on the part of the local, 
State, and Federal Governments. With greater costs in all phases of govern- 
mental activities, the greater burden of school support is falling on the local 
school district, whose people are also asked to contribute more and more to the 
increased costs of other local, State, and Federal governmental activities. School 
building needs are just one among many educational needs. The cost of opera- 
tion and maintenance of our schools has increased annually. In Montana 70 
percent of this cost of operation and maintenance comes from the local level, 
mostly from the property tax. The State of Montana has increased its share of 








oy 
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the cost of operating its local public schools by over 500 percent since 1945. 
This greater contribution on the part of the State is toward increased school 
costs for operation and maintenance which rose from $12,647,000 in 1945 to 
$31,788,000 in 1953—an increase in the cost of operation and maintenance of 
over 250 percent. At the same time the Federal Government’s contribution to 
this operation and maintenance remained about the same. 

An example of what the Federal Government can do to improve school build- 
ings and facilities, eliminate overcrowding and generally upgrade education in 
local school districts is found in the application of Public Law 815 to Montana. 
Montana has faired quite well under Public Law 815 and those districts receiv- 
ing Federal construction aid have been able to supplement their own funds in 
such a way that better schools have been built, overcrowding has been reduced 
or eliminated and a better educational program is now functioning. 

To me the secret ballot is the core, the fundamental basis of our self 
government. To intelligently use this ballot is just as important to our Na 
tional Government as to our local and State governments. The whole process 
of public education must be a cooperative effort on the part of the local, State 
and Federal governments. We are asking the Federal Government to assist us 
in providing adequate school buildings and facilities. 

As far as Montana is concerned this request cannot be construed as being 
selfish since, according to information we have received, Montana will receive 
less than a million dollars under most of the pending construction bills now 
‘before Congress. This is a very small percentage of our needs but it will 
enable us to give help to those school districts which are the most needy, and 
which do not have the potential revenue for the construction of adequate 
facilities. 

Miss Convon. Since the prepared statement is in a high degree repi- 
tition of the same type of testimony which you have had, I do not 
think that I will confine myself to repeating what is already written 
out for you. 

Our testimony points out the points that I think are important to 
consider and that is the transition from the rural to the c¢ ity areas 
and the overcrowding which exists in what we refer to as our urban 
communities, none of which has as yet attained a population of 
50.000. 

We have pointed out in the school-facilities survey, which I hope 
you people will use to a high degree, that conservative estimates indi- 
cate we need $25 million for proper and adequate housing for school- 
children up to the year of 1960, but we will need another $12 million 
under a conservative estimate by 1970, because we will need to build 
some high schools after building the elementary schools. 

We believe we do not have a strong case for requesting that much 
money from the Federal Government because, Montana has made, we 
think, a very tremendous effort to rise to the occasion, and that it 
has increased its bonding capacity indebtedness by 6 times what it 
was 7 years ago when we had $4 million of bonds out, we now have 
$25 million in school-building bonds. We believe the people have 
made an effort. We feel that we could probably use a constitutional 
amendment, which we are going to try to make and get through in 
jour State. We made one a couple of years ago and the courts re 
arranged a verdict and our distinguished Congressman happened to 
be the minority opinion writer and, so, we find ourselves in the position 
of having to amend our constitution again, which we shall try to do. 
This is not always an id thing to do. 

Mr. Kearns. Am I correct in saying that you are elected to your 
position rather than appointed 

Miss Connon. Yes, sir, I am elected. I believe there are 30 superin- 
tendents of public instruction who are elected. Many of them whom 
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you heard testify today are elected, which is unusual in your part of 
the country but quite common in the South and West. 

Mr. Kearns. That is right. 

Miss Connon. We believe that Federal aid to education is extremely 
necessary, part icularly in the field of school construction, even though 
we are aware of the fact that Montana quite probably, because of its 
high per capita income and sparse population will not get a great 
share of the money which we hope you will make available. 

We believe in Federal aid to education because we are concerned in 
Montana about the education of the people in the disadvantaged 
States from whom we have heard today and I believe I can safely Say 
that the majority opinion of the people in Montana is the same as 
I am expressing here, because they have expressed their confidence 
in my opinion by sending me into the office which I hold and they have 
expressed their confidence in Mr. Metcalf’s opinion and will do so 
again by returning him to the office which he now holds. So, it is a 
safe bet to say that the people in Montana quite probably believe in 
Federal aid for school construction. 

I am aware that some of the people who testified today probably 
could not say that because they have never been out on a political 
ballot to find out whether the people agreed with them. 

We believe that, frankly, Montana, and I feel that many of the 
more advantaged States, carry a larger load than they should in our 
defense picture, because of the rejection in the draft of people from 
States where educational facilities are not as adequate as they should 
be. The load fell heavier on the States where we did have a good 
educational program and a high degree of literacy. This may sound 
selfish and, frankly, it is. We would like to see the whole Nation 
carry its load in national defense. More important than that, based 
upon my one experience as a consultant to the National Manpower 
Council, I am sure I am aware, as you gentlemen are, that there is a 
serious shortage of highly trained personnel for engineering, for the 
medical profession, for nursing, and indeed in law to some degree, 
because there is a real demand for outstanding lawyers. 

There is a shortage of well-educated people and yet we know that 
there are great masses of youngsters who, because of inadequate physi- 
cal plants, as well as inadequate school systems, fall by the wayside 
and do not secure the maximum educational opportunity that should 
be available to them. 

I do not understand how there can be a shortage of well-qualified 
and well-trained technical skills, such as scientific people in this coun- 
try, but there is. I believe that this is a major problem and I am 
even more concerned about the situation in our national-defense pic- 
ture. I am quite interested in having the boys who stand next to our 
boys from Montana in a military sense knowing how to figure out 
mathematically which direction to point the gun so they do not shoot 
my boys from Montana, but I am more concerned that these people 
should be trained to the point where they can handle the scientific 
and social problems which our Nation is facing at this time as the 
leading Nation in the world. For these reasons we believe in Fed- 
eral aid for school-building construction in Montana and we shall 
be most willing to accept whatever share we get. 

We believe, as our Congressman has indicated, that a per capita 
allotment on a per capita income should be one of the parts of the 
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formula which should be considered when you.are making it. Wa 
further believe that we have no fear of Federal control of education. 

As you may have noticed I said that I am from the great and 
sovereign State of Montana and this was not just a wisecrack. We 
believe very heartily and, in fact, I have made a personal study to 
find out that the body which you people represent, I believe, through- 
out our history has never passed a law which infringed upon the rights 
of the States. 

We have Federal agencies who make regulations and who attempt 
to enforce them without force of law, but never yet have they been 
able to stand up against the sovereign State of Montana. We believe 
that of all the Federal agencies with which we deal—and, as you know, 
there are many, many educational departments in this country which 
deal with Federal money as, for instance. the De ‘partment of Agricul- 
ture, the Department of the Interior, the Bureau of Indian Affairs and, 
up until the passage of Public Laws 874 and 816, we dealt with the De- 
partment of the N: avy, the De partment of the Air Force, the Marine 
Corps, and with even the Atomic Energy Commission, and so forth, 
Of all those agencies with which we deal the least apt to enforce con 
trol of the type which we al! are opposed to is the United States Office 
of Education. 

I firmly believe that any information concerning education should 
go through the United States Office of Education, to the State agency 
for education and then to the local district. I would hope very 
heartily that any legislation which you pass will be along that pat 
tern, for very obvious reasons. 

We feel if a district is ¢ - le of supporting its se hool system and 
is capable of constructing buildings, but fails to do so, that they 
should not get either State or Federal aid and I assure you that in 
our State they would not. 

We believe that legislation which provides for a State plan for 
school construction, just as legislation provides for a State plan for 
school lunches and a State plan for vocational education, avould be 
the type of thing which would be most apt to come from this 
committee. . 

We believe that our State can handle its situation in that way. 

That is all I have to say unless you have questions. 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you, and inasmuch as you are from the great 
State of Montana, we shall let our distinguished colleague and mem- 
ber of this subcommittee from Montana interrogate you first. 

Mr. Mercaur. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to say that 1 moved into the State capitol as a justice of the 
supreme court just about the time that Miss Condon moved in as State 
superintendent of public instruction and she kept that supreme court 
busy with litigation and legislation on various questions. As a re- 
sult of her activities we formulated some of the policies which helped 
Montana to meet this shortage. 

I want to say too that my good friend from New Jersey—and I 
wish he were here tonight—has said that we must make the maximum 
effort on a local level, and I concur with that, but I am not going to 
loan Mary to any other State in order for them to make the maximum 
effort, because she has made it in Montana. 


53813—54 19 
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Miss Condon, we. have an equalization program for operation of 
the schools in the State of Montana. 

Do you think that we could distribute Federal aid if it were granted 
upon the same basis that we have handled that equalization program ? 

Miss Connon. Yes, I believe that probably a very similar formula 
would be what we would request. We require by State law all dis- 
tricts to make a 5-mill levy, or counties to make a 10-mill levy, and then 
the State comes in on that, up to a certain maximum for support of 
schools, and they can go back to the local districts for 30 mills above 
the foundation for a vote and vote as much as they want. To indicate 
that, local districts are making what we consider an effort. We have 
school-district levies which go as high as the 70 mills before the equal- 
ization program we handed them of over 100 mills, and yet we have 
other school districts getting by on 5 mills. This is because we have 

, public utilities and railroads in some areas and do not have them in 
other areas. 

Mr. Kearns. How much land does the Federal Government own in 
your State ¢ 

Miss Conpon. I think it is about 35 percent of the State. 

Mr. Mercautr. The Government owns 46 percent of my district. 

Miss Connon. It is largely located in his district. I believe it is 
about 35 percent. However, the State of Montana owns 414 million 
acres which is earmarked for support of public schools. This is for 
support of the operating expenses, but provides no money for building. 
We have no State aid for school-building construction and it is highly 
unlikely that we will get it. 

Mr. Mercatr. Would you recommend that any legislation, or any 
appropriation which is made, be administered through your ‘offic e? 

Miss Connon. I think it is just the logical step to take from the 
Federal agency, to the United States Office of Education, to the State 
agency and then to the local district. 

In my agency we have been most pleased with the Public Laws 874 
and 815 legislation because in Montana we have unofficially operated it 
through the State agency, although there was no pattern set up to the 
effect that we should. I believe it is because the local school districts 
came in and asked for some he Ip. 

Mr. Kearns. That was different from most States because they 
dealt directly with the local district. 

Miss Connon. If I may be critical, I think this was one of the flaws 
in the legislation. We believe that the State agency is the one under 
which you should operate and, as Mr. Throckmorton from Kansas said 
today, I believe that there would be less political—I do not like to use 
the word “political” in a bad sense—but less criticism of Congress of 
making this a political issue if it did go through the State agency. 
The heat may be on me and my colleagues in that event, but I feel con- 
fident that all of us are perfectly willing to make the decision on a local 
level. 

Mr. Mercatr. Miss Condon, you were present in the room this morn- 
ing when the superintendent of schools for West Virginia was being 
examined. Do you think that under your supervision a county 
which had not made an effort, such as the county which was brought 
up during that examination, would get any Federal aid if an appro- 

priation were made ¢ 
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Miss Connon. Well, I would not want to presume to be criticizing 
West Virginia and I do not know the circumstances there, but I 
cannot imagine that situation existing in Montana. If the counties 
and if the cities are not willing to do it, it is the job of the State de- 
partment and the local educational leaders to try to lead the citizens 
in an effort which they are able to make. We are worrying about the 
people who have made every effort they can make and still cannot raise 
the funds. We have school districts, too, like that, as you know. 

Mr. Mercatr. I know that. I want to clarify the position of our 
State in this regard. 

Montana is one of the first 10 States in per capita income, I believe. 

Miss Connon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mercatr. And, actually, with a few modifications in our con- 
stitution, which I think the legislature will pass, we can take care of 
this problem; can we not? 

Miss Connon. Probably 90 percent of it, yes; I think we can, 

Mr. Mercatr. I have campaigned with you and we both won the 
last time on the issue of Federal aid to education nationally in order to 

take care of the problems of the less favorably situated States; is that 
not correct ? 

Miss Connon. It is very correct. 

Mr. Mercarr. And, we are willing to go out and make another 
campaign on that issue. 

Miss Conpon. Well, I am. 

Mr. Mercatr. Soam I. That is all, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Elliott? 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions, but I would like to 
say that I very much appreciate the testimony which Miss Condon has 
given. She has been here for 2 days now awaiting her turn to give 
this testimony and I certainly think it is very fine. I want to com- 
mend her attitude of being willing to help out in the general proposi- 
tion of bringing our American schools up to some minimum degree 
of efficiency. 

I personally feel that our future is tied mighty strongly to our 
American schools. Thank you. 

Mr. Kearns. I certainly agree with you, Congressman Elliott. 

Miss Connon. May I say one further thing? I have decided after 
today not to run for Congress. I really take my hat off to you people 
who have sat here for 2 days and listened to all of this testimony and 
who have done it with such graciousness and courtesy to those of us 
who have testified. We all think our little speeches are important, and 
they are, but it must get pretty ghastly sitting up here day after day 
listening to testimony. I recall to mind one little quip which 
appears in the paper which portrays a Congressman with a draw ing 
with a long string for a tie and with long hair, when really the Mem- 
bers of Congress perform such important tasks. I congratulate all 
of you who have been here, and I just wish the others - would stick 
around once in a while because they are the ones who seem to need the 
conversation. 

Mr. Kearns. I think it is very important for the record here to show 
that in Montana, as you told the committee before when you partici- 
pated, the large influx of Indian school children did create a problem. 
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Miss Connon. There was an influx into the public schools from 
Federal schools, but the -y were not new citizens. 

Mr. Krarns. You were very gracious in saving that you wanted 
them to be considered as boys and girls and as ¢ itizens of Montana 
rather than as a tribe of people on a reservation. 

Miss Connon. That is right. 

Mr. Kearns. I was very much appreciative of what you said about 
that, because it had a great bearing on the outcome of the law as we 
finally wrote it, and placed it on a voluntary basis in the States in 
order that you could make the choice and so that the Congress would 
not make the choice. You said, as I recall, that you were going to 
£0 the voluntary way, because you felt that in the end vou would 
be better off. 

Miss Conpon. Yes, sir: and I am sorry to say that we stayed with 
he Indian Service because of a few quirks in the law which were not 
pertinent to this discussion. but we were most impressed with the 
legislation as it passed, and because of the school-lunch program and 
several other things which we could not iron out with the Indians, 
the Governor asked us to stay with them and we did stay with the 
Indian mery ice, but l believe it would have | een better to have stayed 
with the Office of Education. 

Mr. Kearns. Just how much did you receive in the construction 
program under Public Law 815? 

Miss Connon. I could not tell you; I do not know, but we considered 
it most inadequate, but I do not wet that information at my finger- 
tips. However, I know we have had the most outstanding and coop 
erative service and we feel that you people are getting a dollar’s value 
for education for what we do in Montana. We had 64 districts who 
applied and [ could not tell you how many received aid. 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you very much. We are ce rtainly most happy 
to have had you with us. 

Miss Connon. Thank you for the opportunity to be here. 

Mr. Kearns. We are very happy to welcome to the committee to- 
night our distinguished colleague from New York, Congressman 
Stuyvestant Wainwright, and the reason Congressman Wainwright 
has not been here during the day is because Uncle Sam still claims 
part of his service as a reservist and he has been doing his duty in 

a military way rather than sitting in here as a Congressman. I know 
his heart has been here, but he had to be other plac es at the time. 

The next witness will be Mr. T. H. Naylor, director, division of 
school buildings and transportation, State department of education, 
Jackson, Miss. 


STATEMENT OF T. H. NAYLOR, DIRECTOR OF SCHOOL BUILDING AND 
TRANSPORTATION, STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, STATE 
OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. Naytor. My name is T. H. Naylor, director of school buildings 
and transportation of the State of Mississippi, and I represent our 
State superintendent of education, Mr. J. M. Tubb. 

Mr. Kearns. Will you please be seated and give us your statement. 
We are very hap py to have you with us, Mr. Naylor. 

Mr. Nayxor. First, I would like to thank the chairman and other 
members of the subcommittee for having been granted the opportunity 
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to come here to prese nt our problem to you. J appreciate the invita- 
tion and appreciate the spirit which you gentlemen have shown in 
spending the hours which you have spent in listening to all the testi 
mony presented here tod: ay. 

I feel that you have also given me an opportunity to get acquainted 
with the prob lems of the entire Nation as a result of listening to this 
testimony throughout the day. 

I would like to submit for the record a copy of our prepared state 
ment at this time. 

Mr. Kearns. Very well. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Scnoot BUILDING NEEDS IN MISSISSIPPI 


A survey of school-building facilities was started in 1951 and has recently been 
completed, There were 3.884 school centers, 2,094 administrative units or dis- 
tricts, and 1,409 one-room school centers in 1951 During the session 1953-4, 
the number of school centers had been reduced to 3,268, the number of adminis 
trative units had been reduced to 1,417 and the number of one-room schools had 
been reduced to TO8 

There are 17.214 instruction rooms available in the State at this tinyge—7,188 
for elementary children, 1,807 for secondary, and 8,219 for combination el 





lentary and sece ndary schools. There are LOST classrooms included in the 
ibove figures that are entirely unsatisfactory and should be abandoned as soon 
as possible. Most of these classrooms are in small rura hools. There are ove 
2.000 Classrooms in the State that have an average of more than 40 children per 
rool! Most of these classrooms are in or near the cities and relief is u ntl 
needed. With some reorganization, it is estimated that 19.408 classroon pro] 
erly located, would provide adequate space ic all childre attending scl I 
the State As stated above, 4.387 class should be abandoned as soon as 
possible: and More than 2,000 in or near cities are alread overcrowded Indi 
tions are that the school population in or near cities will continue to increase 
It is estimated that 6.579 new rooms will be needed on or before the 1950—60 
school session Most of these rooms are needed now 

Rural population in the State is decreasing while urban population is increasing 
at about the same rate. It does not appear that the total school attendance 
n the State will show anv substantial increase Shifting po} 


creating a real problem in or near cities, 
ESTIMATED COS1 


The first part of the survey, which was completed in 1951, indicated that 
$144 million would be needed to provide adequate school facilities for children 
in the State of Mississippi. Since 1951, more than $25 million has been spent for 
new construction The estimated cost of facilities now needed for the State 
amounts to $117,477,978 

Many school districts in Mississippi have been forced to construct school 
buildings for a much lower cost than other States. Most of our school districts, 
after issuing all bonds allowed by law, have not had more than $7.50 per square 
foot available for construction. For that reason, in making estimates, considera- 
tion has been given to available wealth. 

In estimating space requirements, we have used approximately 60 square feet 
per child for schools with grades 1 through 12; 55 square feet per child for 
elementary schools, and 75 square feet per child for secondary schools 

Based on the above standards, it is estimated that 12,103,950 square feet of 
new construction will be needed. We have estimated that 1,343,050 square feet 
of floor area will cost $10 per square foot and 10,760,900 square feet will cost 
$7.50 per square foot. Ten percent of the total cost of new construction has been 
added to care for new equipment that will be needed. The cost of new sites, 
repairs to existing buildings, and new school buses is included in the total esti- 
mate used above. Due to the fact that the rural population has been decreasing, 
an allowance for a decrease of approximately 15 to 20 percent has been taken 
into consideration in estimating school facilities needed in rural areas 
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AVAILABLE WEALTH 

Our survey indicated that there were only 38 administrative units in the State 
that had more than $1,000 per pupil bonding capacity, and 1,912 districts had a 
bonding capacity of less than $500 per pupil. Many of these districts have already 
issued all bonds permitted under our State law. (Our State law permits a 
school district to issue bonds in an amount not to exceed 15 percent of the as- 
sessed valuation of the district.) 

Our study made in 1951 indicated that the districts with low assessed valua- 
tions, after issuing all bonds permitted for construction purposes, would need 
an additional $63,958,000 from other sources in order to provide satisfactory 
school buildings. This amount has been reduced some since 1951 due to some 
new construction and some consolidation, but the need is great and unless funds 
are provided by the State or Federal Government, it will be impossible for 
these districts to provide adequate facilities for all children. We know that our 
estimates are much below those that will be made by other States. In order 
to have adequate facilities, the number of square feet per child that we have 
used in this report should be increased approximately 25 percent and the cost 
should be increased to $10 per square foot. If funds should be available for the 
States, then our estimate of cost should be adjusted to be in line with the number 
of square feet and the cost per square foot proposed in other States. 

Mr. Kearns. You may proceed, Mr. Naylor. 

Mr. Naywor. I shall brie fly tell you a little of what we have done 
in our State for the past few years and then point up some of the 
things which the surve y rece ntly made will show in the report submit- 
ted to you. 

Since 1947 our State has spent $65 million for school-building con- 
struction. Our State appropriation for maintenance and operations 
has more than doubled during that same period of time, and our State 
app pope iation in 1946, I think, was $1214 million per year. 

For the past year—this year which we are now in—shows an appro- 
priation of $34 million. The State is providing approximately 60 
percent of the total cost of education in our State. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Is that for maintenance? 

Mr. Naytor. That is right; that is the maintenance cost. We have 
some districts which are recelving as much as 80 to 90 percent of the 
tot; ul cost of the school program. We have sinate passed an equi uwli- 
zation program whereby the counties are required to « contribute a cer- 
tain amount to this program, based upon an economic index. Tow- 
ever, as I stated, some of those counties will a) put up about 10 
or 12 percent, and the balance will come from the State foundation 
program. 

Our State has also made poe appropriations for school -building 
construction. The amount was small, but it was a beginning. A total 
of $10 million has been ap propr li ite - for school-building construction. 
The first appropriation was made in 1946. That money was allocated 
on the basis of $2,000 per kp Later, an appropriation was 
ai ade and grants were allocated on the basis of $2 for each $1 prov ided 
by the local district. The only difficulty there was that the appropri- 
ation was small, and the amount had to be limited to each of the 
counties or districts. 

Mr. Exntorr. Did that system, Mr. Naylor, of $2 of State money 
to $1 of local money seem to stimulate ‘the local districts to go about 
this building program ? 

Mr. Nayror. It stimulated the districts more than the State could 
provide. That was the trouble. The appropriation was so small that 
we had applications for much more than we could approve. It had 
to be limited to probably $1,000 or $2,000 for each county. 
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Mr. Kearns. Is that what you call high financing? 

Mr. Naywor. We also want to compliment you for providing funds 
for the school-building survey which was m: ide. We think that this 
is one of the finest pieces of work which has been done for our school 
people. The first phase, of course, was done in 1951, and since that 
time we have been working on the second phase. In this report which 
I have submitted to you, it is divided into three parts—the school 
building needs in Mississippi, the estimated cost, and the available 
wealth. 

Now, this is rather a brief summary of what we have there. The 
complete School Facilities Survey, part II, has just been turned into 
the Office of Education and should be available to you within the next 
couple of weeks or 3 weeks, after they have had an opportunity to 
check it. 

Our survey in 1951 indicated that we had 3,884 school centers, or 
29.094 districts. Most of our school centers—in other words, our dis- 
tricts operate just one school center, and we had a few cities which 
operated several centers, but you see we had a large number of dis- 
tricts. Since the beginning of this survey the number of districts has 
been reduced to 1,409, and the number of school centers has been 
reduced to 3.268. There are 17.214 classrooms available in our State 
today. There are 4,387 classrooms incluuded in that 17,000 which are 
entirely unsatisfactory and which should be abandoned immediately. 
Most of these are in small rural schools. Many of these classrooms, 
when they are abandoned, W ill create new school centers and W il] bi ing 
these children into a desirable school situation. 

We also have a number of classrooms in Mississippi which are not 
more than’50 percent filled. We have between 1,500 and 2,000 class- 
rooms which are anywhere from half empty te empty. That is due to 
the shifting population from the rural areas into our cities and near 
the cities or what is commonly referred to as the “fringe areas.” 

It would be interesting to you if you had available some of our sur 
vey material. 

Along the Mississippi River 50 years ago, and I will call the name 
of this city, which is Vicksburg, in the county where Vicksburg is 
located 25 percent of the peop yle lived in the e ity and 75 oe ‘ent lived 
in the rural areas in the county. Today 75 percent of the people are 
in the city and 25 percent are in the county. We have ui class- 
rooms in the rural part of that county. We have a number of situa 
tions like that all along the western part of our State. 

With some reorganization, we think that 19,408 classrooms, prop- 
erly | ated, would provide adequate space for all our children in the 
State f Mississippi. 

Mr. Evviorr. What was that number, Mr. Naylor? 

Mr. Naynor. Nineteen thousand four hundred and eight. 

As I stated above, there are 4,387 which should be abandoned imme- 
diately and then there are approximately 2,000 classrooms which will 
be needed in or near the cities. Indications are that school population 
in or near the cities will continue to increase and it is estimated that 
6,579 new rooms will be needed by the 1959-60 session. In fact, most 
of these classrooms are needed now. 

Since our rural population is decreasing and our urban population 
is ine reasing at about the same rate, or a little bit more, it does not 
appear that we will have a substantial increase in total school attend- 
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ance. We will have some increase, but we will have a tremendous 
increase in the city areas. Many of these small cities have already 
shown increases of as much as 50 percent during the last 6 or 7 years, 
and the thing is continuing. 

Our problem in the rural communities is largely one of school cen- 
ters to take care of these unsatisfactory small buildings. 

Our survey in 1951 indicated that £144 million would be needed to 
provide the necessary school buildings in the State. 

Since that time, we have spent more than $25 million and our esti- 
mate now is that it will cost approximately $117 million, in round 
figure Ss, TO provide school facilities. 

Many school districts in Mississippi have been forced to construct 
school builk lings at a much lower cost than other States. Most of our 
school districts, after issuing all bonds permitted under the law, will 
not have more than $7.50 a square foot, or perhaps less in many cases, 
and for that reason in making our estimate we have taken into consid 
eration the available wealth of our State. 

We have, also, in considering the space requirements, reduced the 
amount that we should have for each of these areas. We have listed 
60 square feet, in round numbers, as the required square footage per 
child in the school grades of grade 1 to 12, and we know that is not 
enough. 

Based upon the standards that we have used, it is estimated that 
12,103,950 square feet of new construction will be needed. We have 


estimated part of this at $10 per square font, but. over 10 million 
square feet at S7.50 per square foot. We have added 10 percent for 
the cost of equipment al d the balance is for sites and for new buses 
which will be needed. 

In making our survey, we made an allowance for a decrease of 
approximately 15 percent or 20 percent in the rural population of our 
state, or the rural S hool atte ndance, 

Now, as for the available wealth, we have only 38 administrative 
units or districts in the State which could issue bonds for an amount 
of SLOVO per pup! 1 or more. We have 1.912 districts which could 
not issue onl than Sd00 per p ipil and, in fact. we have 527 school 
districts with an assessed valuation as of last year of $300.000. Those 
school districts can issue bonds for 15 percent of the assessed value, 


which would be only $45,000 if no bonds are outstanding. 

Our study indicates that the districts of lower assessed value, after 
issuing all bonds permitted for construction purposes, there would 
be left a need for an additional $63 million from other sources in order 
Lo provide satisfactory school facilities. This amount has been re- 
duced some since 1951. I do not know at this time the exact amount, 
but there has been some construction during that period in the area 
and there has also been some consolidation. Now. the consolidation 
will help when you annex a poor district to a wealthy district, but 
when you combine two or more poor districts, you have not helped the 
situation at all. 

So, we in our State are going to have to have help from either the 
State or the Federal Government, if we provide the satisfactory fa- 
cilities or the facilities which our children need. 

We have had some experience in this matter. I served as a county 
superintendent. before going to the State department. of education. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. In what county did you serve as superintendent 
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Mr. Naywor. I served in Hinds County, in which Jackson is lo 
cated, and I have had experience with PWA programs and WPA 
programs. Both, we think, have been satisfactory and they provided 
some good school buildings. We have also had experience with Public 
Laws 815 and 874 and with your other Federal programs. They have 
all helped us and we feel that Federal aid for school construction will 
be a tremendous help in our State. 

I have heard the question asked several times if Federal aid would 
stimulate interest on the part of the local people to do more than they 
are now doing. I think our State-aid program did that and I feel 
sure that Federal aid would stimulate it just as the State aid has. 

Our people in most of the rural areas are doing about all they can 
do at the present time. 

I think that pretty well covers the facts which I have assembled 
here for you. I would be glad to answer any questions. 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you, Mr. Naylor. 

Do you have any ee Mr. Wainwright / 

Mr. Warnwricur. No, sir, Mr. Chairman; I have no questions at 
this time. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Elliott ? 

Mr. Exasaorr. I just want to congratulate Mr. Naylor on his very 
fine statement. 

I represent a district, Mr. Naylor, which borders on the Missis 
sippi State line, all the way from Tishimingo to Columbus, and I 
feel that I know something about the problems, because over on the 
other side of the line in Franklin and Marion and Lamar. as well 
as Fayette and Pickens Counties, we have the same proposition, gen- 
erally, which you do, 

I vather from your testimony that $115 million is needed to bring 
your se hool Pp lant up to the point where the backlog of needed class 
rooms would be extinguished / 

Mr. Nayior. That is right. 

Mr. Exuiorr. You also indicate that many of your districts have 
already taxed themselves through bond issues to the extent of the 
ca yacity. 

Mr. Nayrtor. Correct. 


Mr. Exvriorr. What is the limitation beyond which you cannot issue 
bonds in Mississippi ! 
Mr. Nayvor. Fifteen percent of the assessed value. 


Mr. Exuiorr. And that is higher than in many of the States / 

Mr. Naynor. Right. 

Mr. Exxiorr. What are yourassessments based on in Mississippi 

Mr. Nayior. Our assessments, like in most other States—the law 
says they will be the true value, but they are not the true value. 
They will be purely estimates, because we have 82 tax assessors, 
so they range anywhere, as a guess, from 50 percent down; or they 
may be above that sum. 

Mr. Exasorr. I was interested to hear that your present program is 
having the effect of not allowing your backlog to grow any larger; 
at least it had not done so for the past year, I gather from your 
rem: ag 

Mr. Naytor. We have done pretty well up to the last 18 months. 
We are ‘losing ground fast now. 

Mr. Exciorr. When will the legislature meet again ? 
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Mr. Naywor. We have a special session in January. We had 3 
or 4 sessions in the last 2 years. This survey was prepared for them, 
first, before you got it. 

Mr. Exuiorr. So there is no direct connection between the granting 
of amounts in extinguishing this backlog and the meeting of the 
legislature ? 

Mr. Naytor. No. We are hoping for additional help from the 
legislature in January when it meets, and I think we will get some. 

Mr. Exxiorr. And that will enable you to keep current and not 
have 7 backlog grow any larger ¢ 

Mr. Naytor. Largely in those rural situations, there are many build- 
ings they could go into, but you cannot afford to go into them. You 
have to have some school center somewhere and bring 8 or 10 of 
them together, and they are not satisfactory at all. 

Then you have this increase in the cities, just as in any other 
city ? 

Mr. Exuiorr. In abandoning those buildings—I represent prob 
ibly the most rural district in America; the largest town in my con- 


ioTe ‘ssional district is 8.000 a and there is only l of those. and 
I know those problems of which you are speaking, of the rural schools. 
I ani Wol ce ring, as you mas these Sé ‘-hools. and that is being done 
at a very rap di ite, is there a y money W orth the name that you can 


get from one of those buildings when vou finish with it ? 
Mr. Nayror. It has no value. It should have been abandoned 10 


years ago. It isa frame building in most cases in very poor condition. 

Mr. Mercaur. To pursue that a little further, in the process of 
consolidating the districts, have vou been eal by a lack of 
hond r power in establis] ng these center ¢ 

Mr. Nayror. I do not know that that has been our major problem. 
Consolidating school districts is not an easy job. ‘The local peop le 
to | onsidered when \ consolidate school districts. In some 
ca e have bee ipie id several together and build a ne W school 
eenter. \\ e have some a tr] i { think. that can consolidate now 5 
but when you take two or three poor districts and put them together 
and they still e no wealth, there is not much advantage in con- 
solidating the hools without some help from the Federal Govern- 


ment, or somewhere. 

Mr. Mercatr. And especially when you abandon some building that 
you can no longer use, V whet re the ‘re are as poor as they are, 

Mr. Naytor. Mr. Elliott referred to the area he represents over in 
\labama. In our eastern part of Mississippi, I am thinking par- 
ticularly now of one community where five schools should be aban- 
doned: but those people say, “If we leave these schools and go over 
there, their schools are no better.” And unless they get some help from 
the State, or someplace they say, “W hy make that change?” So that 
is our problem. 

_Mr. Mercatr. Do you know what the per capita income of Missis- 
sippl 1s? 

Mr. Nayror. I am not sure. It seems to me it is about $1.600 or 
$1,700, but I do not recall. That may be the f: imily income. 

Mr. Metcatr. Yes, that is the family income. 

Do you know about how much you spend for education? 

Mr. Nayzor. The percent of income? 

Mr. Mercatr. Yes. 
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Mr. Naytor. It is a little over 2. I cannot give you the exact figure. 
It has been several years since I have seen that figure. It is between 
2 and 3 percent. 

Mr. Metcaur. Do you feel that is a fair test of the effort a State 
makes in carrying out its school responsibility, to base it on the 
amount of per capita income it spends in the building and operation of 
ae 

Mr. Naywor. I think so. I think at one time probably we were in 
the upper 10 in the effort we put forth. I do not know where we stand 
now ; probably not that high. 


Mr. Mercaur. Some of those statistics have shown that Mississippi 
is rather high in the effort if we take that as a basis for measuring the 
effort. Would you have any objection to Federal aid, therefore, if 


other States had made less effort and still sieia ipated in the program 
on a matching basis ? 

Mr. Nayvor. I do not know that I understand your question. 

Mr. Mrercatr. Suppose this next Congress appropriated $1 billion, 
let us sav, fora se ‘hool-construction program al d had matching fund 


so that the States that had made much less effort, based on the pe 
centage of their per capita income, than Mississippi, , parti cipated o1 
the same ba that vole nactininbals wiih wenvinnekanthak! 

Mr. Naynor. I do not think that would be what you would want to 
do. I think you want to try to lift the level of the low o 


Mr. Mi rcALF. We want to lift the level everywhere. 
Mr. Nayuor. And if you made it trictly oO al 


would be the same as our first program in Mississippi, where we gave 
everybody the same amount. That helped our richer dist 
th OO CISTI t did not vet an oney. 

Mr. Mercaur. Then vou would not recommend itech 

Mr. Nayrnor. I would recommend a matching program, but I 
think it ould be the s: e amount for all districts. 

Mr. Mercatr. For example, the chairman of this committee 
learned from the various governors of the States the amou 
estimate to be needed and suppose upon the basis of the amount ne 
we appropriated money to take care of that need on a yearly 3 To! 


the next 5 years, on a 50-50 matching basis. Now you, as ranking 
high in effort to meet vour school needs on th basis of th test 
measure, would participate to the same extent as some other State 
that ranked rather low. Do you think that would be a fair way of 
distributing the money ¢ 

Mr. Naynor. No. I frankly think that effort ought to be considered 
in there, and the wealth of the different communities ought to have 
some influence. 

Mr. Mercal i. There ought to be some such formula used as in one 
of these bills? 

Mr. Nayrwor. That is right. I do not think, for example, our 
vealthy cities in Mississippi ought to get the same matching money as 
our poor rural districts, and we have not done that in the State. 

Mr. Mercatr. I did not mean we would ask the States to do that in 
the distribution of the money to the needy districts, but we might do 
that as the Congress in the allocation of the mone y to the States. 

Mr. Naytor. And then let the State make the program for allocat 
ing it to the districts ? 

Mr. Mercatr. That is correct. 
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Mr. Naywor. That would do it. 

Mr. Merca.r. aye! — be satisfactory. 

Mr. Naywor. Yes, s 

Mr. WaInwriGHr. Do you believe there would be any objection in 
your State if the Federal Government provided basic building require- 
ments, such as you mention, of so much per square foot per child; so 
many latrines for that number of children, and set up, we will say, a 
standard basic requirement for a building in the construction 
i i. 

Mr. Nayrwor. I see no objection to that, because we are doing that 
how, 

Mr. Warnwricut. I mean if the Federal Government imposed such 
il regulation, you see no objection to that 4 

Mr. Naywor. I presume it would be the same thing as our health 
department does now, and there is no objection to that at all. 

Mr. Wainwricut. Suppose the Federal Government imposed cer- 
tain requirements as to the teacher level—requirements as to whether 
a teacher has a degree, or does not have a degree from a proper school 
of instruction accredited by the State of Mississippi? Suppose the 
Federal Government imposed that kind of regulation; do you believe 
there would be any objection to it? 

Mr. Naynor. I do not know about that, now. Iam coming back to 
the PWA program where you gave aid for school buildings and then 
let the States continue to operate the program as it had been operating 
on a State basis; you might create a problem there where the State 
could not finance it. 

Mr. Warnwricut. In other words, you think it is possible the State 
might + tei objection to that? 

Mr. Nayu To Federal control—definitely. 

Mr. Warnwricur. | have no further questions. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Naylor, I understand by your position that you 
have purely the building program in mind and are not interested at all 
in the curriculum end of the thing? 

Mr. Naynor. That is right. 

Mr. Kearns. You have been here for quite some time while others 
have testified from various other States, and we have had a more or 
less unanimous feeling that if the States could get money from the 
Federal Government, then they, themselves, could arrange, through 
their own means of raising revenue, to match that money and we could 
solve this situation, probably. However, you feel that Mississippi 
now is to be classed as a poorer State and you should get more 
assistance than other States ? 

Mr. Naytor. I do feel that way. We are in the poorer class, the 
lower-income group. I feel we should be treated as we treat those 
districts in our State with low income. We are not asking for any- 
thing special; we are not asking for anything other than that which 
is Just and right. 

Mr. Kearns. You do not feel your State has any particul: i wealth 
that they could have expended, that they have not expended already, 
on education ? 

Mr. Naytor. I cannot say that definitely, because we do have some 
cities that probably could do a little more than they are doing. But 
vou cannot take that wealth from Jackson, for example, and carry it 
over into northeast Mississipp1. 
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Mr. Kearns. That is not the problem of the Federal Government ; 
that is your problem down there. ‘That is why we feel we should help 
the States and then you should work that out in your own State. We 
cannot work that out for you. 

We had one city in Alabama where the superintendent was here and 
he said they had taken care of 4 or 5 counties where they did not have 
any money for school construction. 

Mr. Naytor. We do that same thing in Mississippi. Jackson prob 
ably pays 10 or 12 percent of the total amount of taxes paid that is 
spread over the entire State for maimtenance and Operation, and th 
goes Into buile ling SC hools, also. x ou have 1.400 se ‘hool distri ts 1n 
Mississippi and any district that has bonded itself does not help the 
district 100 miles from Jackson. 

Mr. Ky aRNS. You admitted the reason you did not think consolida 
tion would help is because you would just move one poorer district to 
another, and there would be no definite advantage in considering that. 

Mr. Naytor. There is a definite advantage in consolidation some 
places, and we plan to do that; but in certain counties where there 
ho money available and you put 3 or 4+ together, you still have not 
helped the situation. 

Mr. Kearns. Supposing you knew money would be available from 
the Federal Government if you could get the incentive from the local 
comm unity to raise the matching money, do you think the incentive 
would be there for your legislature to act 4 

Mr. Naytor. I think so. 

Mr. Kearns. Have you ever had any sort of “authorities” in Mis 
sip pl for CONnSTrUCTLON purposes or improve ment purposes ¢ 

Mr. Naynor. Yes. sir. We have a building commission that alloeates 
the funds for school buildings. 

Mr. Kearns. Are they incorporated under the State law ? 

Mr. Naybor. They are appointed by the Governor with upproy al of 
the Senate. 

Mr. Kearns. What is their limit of authority so far as authorizing 
funds Is Col erned / i 

Mr. NAYLor. Ap propriations are made by the legislature to this 
building commission and the allocations or grants are made to the 
school districts on the certification or recommendation of the depart 
ment of education, which we have done. 

Mr. Krarns. If you had available, then, 360 million from the Fed 
eral Government, do you think Mississippi could dig down in and find 
$60 million more to put your children under roof in schoolhouses? 

Mr. Nayvor. I think they could. 

Mr. Kearns. You think they could ¢ 

Mr. Naywor. Yes, sit 

Mr. Kearns. But you cannot do it alone? 

Mr. Nayior. We cannot do it the way we are going now; definitely 
not. We have to have some help from some source, 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Metcalf ? 

Mr. Mercaur. I understand you feel that in a State like Mississip pl 
~ at has made a great effort you should have some equalization money 
in addition to some matching money ¢ 

Mr. Naytor. I am not sure we are saying the same thing; that I un- 
derstand you and you understand me. 

Mr. Mercar. I am not making my question very clear, I am afraid. 
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Mr. Naytor. It would be my thinking, perhaps, you would have 
some type of formula whereby maybe the poorer States might get 60 
percent and it would scale right down to 40 percent, depending on the 
wealth of the different States. Of course I know we would fall in the 
lower group. Weare perfectly willing to see that money is channeled 
to the districts in the State. 

Mr. Kearns. Our trouble now is this: We have been tied up with 
formulas all these years here, and we are trying to wade out of them 
and trying to find a practical plan. We cannot do it. 

Now here is Mr. Wainwright who does not need schools or anything 
else. New York State pays 18 percent of the total cost of running the 
whole Government; Pennsylvania pays around 10 percent of the total 
cost of running the whole Government. How are we going to sell a 
program like that to the ¢ ongress ¢ We have to come in with some way 
where we feel we can have grants whereby we can all lift ourselves up 
with our bootstrap operation, and maybe get somewhere. 

Mr. Nayvor. If we have $60 million, we will do the job. 

Mr. Kearns. You think that would be the sentiment in Mississippi, 
to do the job? 

Mr. Naytor. I surely do. 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you very much for coming. 

Mr. Naytor. Thank you. 

Mr. Kearns. The next witness is Mr. Harold Martin. Mr. Martin 
is director of the bureau of general education from the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 

We are very glad to have you here. Dr. Haas, the superintendent, 
sent a telegram and said you would be highly qualified to speak 
for him. If you will identify yourself, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD F. MARTIN, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF 
GENERAL EDUCATION, HARRISBURG, PA. 


Mr. Martin. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Harold F. Martin, director of the bureau of general education, repre- 
senting Dr. Haas, who is superintendent of public instruction for the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

I appreciate the opportunity to tell you the Pennsylvania story. 
I have prepared a brief statement for filing with the committee and 
a much more comprehensive statement of the finding of our school- 
facilities survey. 

(The statement submitted for the record by Mr. Martin is as 
follows:) 


PENNSYLVANIA’S SCHOOL BUILDING NEEDS—STATEMENT BY HarOLp F, MARTIN, 
DirecTor, BUREAU OF GENERAL EDUCATION 


The inventory of public-school facilities which was recently completed in 
Pennsylvania disclosed a backlog of needed new construction and rehabilitation 
amounting to $670 million. 

In connection with the school facility survey it was found that if local school 
districts were limited to financing by general obligation bonds up to the maxi- 
mum constitutional limitation they would fall short by $365 million of being 
able to meet the backlog. 

A study of enrollment trends to 1960 indicates an additional need to house 
increased enrollments estimated to cost $500 million. 

Recognizing the impasse created by this situation the legislature has estab- 
lished a State public school building authority which constructs school buildings 
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to be paid for by rentals received from the school district. Legislation has also 
enabled school districts to contract with local municipality authorities for con- 
struction and lease of school buildings. In addition, the Commonwealth reim- 
burses school districts for rentals paid on account of leases which have been 
approved by the department of public instruction. The amount of State reim- 
bursement for rentals is inversely proportional to the wealth of the district and 
ranges from nothing in the case of the wealthiest districts to in excess of 90 
percent in the case of the poorest districts. 

Under this liberal subsidy plan many school districts have been able to move 
ahead with building programs. A total of $360 million in new construction is 


completed or under way. An additional amount of $87 million is approved. 
Two problems now face us in Pennsylvania: 
1. There are some school districts which, even with the liberal assistance on 


rentals have insufficient local capacity to raise their small share. In excess of 
$12 million of such projects have had to be refused. These do not include many 
projects which were pared below minimum desirable facilities to bring them 
within the local district’s capacity. No satisfactory solution has yet been found 
for these districts. 


) 


2. The legislature was impelled by the limitation on State revenues to place 


a ceiling on the amount of construction which could be approved for subsidy. 
This ceiling was set at $425 million. Since this ceiling was reached some months 
ago additional applications totaling approximately $125 million have been re 


ceived which cannot be approved for subsidy and the great majority of these 
districts are unable to proceed. 
While educators hope that the general assembly will see fit to raise the ceiling 


on construction which can be approved for subsidy, mounting totals of other edu 
cational expenditures, resistance to new forms of State taxation and inability of 
local districts to absorb a greater proportion of school support make it seem 


unlikely that Pennsylvania will be able to catch up with the ever-increasing need. 
We still have thousands of children in antiquated buildings, in firetraps, in over- 
crowded classrooms, in basement rooms and hallways, in rented quarters, and on 
part-time sessions, There is still no ceiling in sight as regards the increasing 
school-age population. Latest figures on the birthrate indicate that the total 
school enrollment will continue to increase at least until 1960. As a matter of 
fact, the number of live births in Pennsylvania in 1954 is the highest since 1947, 

Mr Martin. Pennsylvania has overcrowded classrooms, has sul 
standard facilities in use, has children on half-day sessions. It has 
many old buildings and I suppose it has most of the other situations 
which have been discussed here today. I do not want to go into that 
in detail. 

We found that as of the 1st of September 1952 the backlog of school 
construction in Pennsylvania was estimated at $670 million. That 
does not take into account an additional approximately $500 million 
which we believe will be needed to house the increased enrollments 
in 1960. 

Taking a look at the $670 million backlog, we find if we were to 


apply the constitutional limitation on borrowing, which is 7 percent 
of the assessed valuations, the districts would fall $395 million short 
of being able to finance the $670 million. 

Mr. Exu.iorr. That is, short of the $670 million backlog? 

Mr. Martin. That is correct. It would not assume, however, that 
we would add $500 million to the $395 million; because there are some 
of the districts that could more than erase the backlog and they could 
go part way toward meeting their needs as far as increased enrol!ment 
is concerned. 

Mr. Exuniorr. What proportion of the $500 million do you think 
could be taken care of ? 

Mr. Martin. I am not in a position to say, but I would say the 
majority of it, the greater part of it could not be financed. As a matter 
of fact, the greater part of the $670 million could not be financed. 
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Mr. Kearns. At this point I want the famous gentleman from 
Mississippi | Mr. Naylor] to note that this is a wealthy State that is 
testifying—a so-c alled wealthy State, anyway. 

Mr. Martin. Now recognizing the difficulty that we would be in if 
we attempted to finance school construction on the basis of general 
obligation bonds up to 7 percent of the assessed valuation, which 
we will admit is not a realistic assessment, Pennsylvania has adopted 
the device of financing school building by an authority. 

Mr. Kearns. Tell us about that authority. 

Mr. Martin. Of course we have had authorities of one sort or an- 
other legalized for a good many years in Pennsylvania; but our first 
major effort in this current attempt to meet our school-building needs 
was through a State public school building authority incorporated 
by the Commonwealth and with administrative expense 8 appropriated 
by the general assembly, and it sold bonds and built buildings on a 


lease basis, on a rental basis. to the local school districts. 
Mr. Exsiorr. I want to understand more about this authority. It 
seems that the States are coming to use it more and more, and I want to 


know what the advantages are. We have in Alabama a building com- 
mission and the gentleman from Mississippi said they had a similar 
organization. 

What is the difference between the setup we have and the one you 
have? One difference I see offhand, of course, is the fact that our 
punta ne commission does not have the authority, unless specifically 

iven later by the legislature, to issue bonds: but it does receive appro- 
priations ‘rom the legislature from time to time, and the buil ling 
commission then allocates those funds appropriated to it to the various 

chool districts for building — 

Now what advantage does your system have over ours, if any? I 
am try ng to learn somethi ao, 

Mr. Marrin. I do not know what advantage it has over your sys- 
tem, but it has an advantage, of course, in overcoming the constitu- 
tional limitation on borrowing in Pennsylvania. There is no ceiling 
on financing school construction through the authority method in 
Pennsylvania, except that ceiling which is imposed by the ability of 
the school districts to pay rentals 

Mr. Ex.iorr. You operate as a public corporation ? 

Mr. Marrin. That is correct. 

Mr. Exuiorr. And the public corporation issues bonds under the 
authority eranted by the legislature ? 

Mr. Martin. That is correct. 

Mr. EL ras And they use the proceeds of those bonds to build 
schools for the various school districts and retire the bonds by the 
payment of rentals from the school buildings ? 

Mr. Martin. The bonds are retired by the payment of rentals on 
the school buildings. 

Mr. Exusorr. Which is real property. 

Mr. Martin. That is correct. 

Mr. Kearns. And by advice of the attorney general of the Com- 
monwealth, the Vv purpose ly use the word “authority , if I am correct, 
and I understand I am. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I hate to have authority brought in here, because it 
is creeping socialism, such as has been said of the Tennessee Author- 
ity. But I am wholeheartedly in accord with such a public corpora- 
tion. 
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I want to find out this: Your authority pays interest on these bonds 
that it sells. What sort of rates do you get on that sort of setup ¢ It 
sounds to me like it might be something that has very high interest 
rates: I do not know. 

Mr. Martin. | think you have hit upon one of the disadvantages of 
this type of financing. The State public school-building authority 
paid on its first several issues of bonds 3 percent; it paid 3.5 percent 
on the last several issues of bonds. And the most of those have been 
sold to the public-school emp loyees’ retirement system, or the State 
emp rloyees’ retirement syste mM. 

Mr. Ky ARNS. Because of the huge amounts of money they have 
available, and they wanted to loan them out. 

Mr. Martin. That is correct. 

Mr. Exuiorr. It is not an unmixed blessing if it has obtained interest 
on that. 

Mr. Martin. That is correct. 

Mr. Krarns. We have $212 million in our school retirement fund 
standing idle. It may be more now. I am not up in my figures on 
that. 

Mr. Marrix. Now the public school-building authority did not quite 
fulfill all of our needs. Its machinery did not get to working smoothly 
and there were delays and a great deal of pressure locally to move 
forward with this construction more rapidly : consequently the general 
assembly made it easier for the school boards, the boards of school 
directors in the local districts, to establish their own local authorities, 
incorporated legal authorities, and sell bonds and lease buildings 
through those local municipal authorities. 

Mr. Kearns. But they had to be approved through the general 
authority ¢ 

Mr. Martin. Not through the State public-building authority, bu 
: 

D\V- 

Mr. Kearns. The superintendent of public construction. 

Mr. Martin. That is correct, and the Department of Commerce, | 
believe, or one of the other departments. 

Mr. Kearns. That was to expedite the program. 

Mr. Marritx. That is correct. 

Now even with the — type “ financing, we would not have 
been able to do very much; but the general assembly came throug! 
with another scheme which has bela very helpful. ‘They agreed té 
subsidize the rentals paid by the school districts on account of the 
approved projects paid to those authorities, on a ratio inversely pre 
portionate to the wealth of the disti 

We have in Pennsylvania an equalization formula and we use 
modification of that equalization formula in reimbursing the rental 
It is a modification, because where the reimbursement fraction exceeds 
60 percent we square the fraction for determining the State reimburse 
ment on account of rentals. So that if a district has a reimbursement 
fraction of 80, we reimburse it to the extent of 64 percent of the 
amount. Where the reimbursement fraction is below 60, we reimburst 
just half of the fraction. 

Mr. Exurorr. What is the range of those reimbursements ? 

Mr. Martin. They will range anywhere from zero, in the case of the 
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vealthiest districts, to in excess of 90 percent of the rentals. In other 
words, we have quite a number of districts whose reimbursement 
fractions are 90 or above. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Those are the poorer districts? 

Mr. Martin. That is correct. 

Mr. Kearns. At this point, I would like to ask Mr. Fuller, who has 
been standing by here by request, wiat is the general reaction through- 
out the country as to the way Pennsylvania is trying to point up this 
thing and get this thing ope rating, after they found out the general 
authority was too slow and they wanted to expedite it through a local 
setup? I mean what is the general opinion among school officers about 
it? 

Mr. Fuuter. I do not know I can say there is any general opinion. 
There are various types of authorities in several States, many of them 
set up, at least in the first instance, to avoid rigid and arbitrary and 
iow constitutional debt limitations. In other words, they started as 
legal dodges and perhaps they have grown up to be a great deal more 
than that. 

I think the attitude of the chief State school officers, if you would 
take a vote of all of them—and they can check me on this—would be 
there is not any particular need for a special school-building authority 
in a State if it has a State department of education with a school- 
building section in it that operates effectively. 

Chere are 9 or 10 authorities in, I believe, as many States now and 
there are a great many more States which have school building service 
sections in the State departments of education which do about the 
same thing, except they do not have legal authority, apart from the 
mtate department of education itself. 

I do not have any strong feeling on it. I am sure the chief State 
school oflicers would not, either. If it could be worked out, say, in a 
particular State so that it would be superior to that which was a 
regular State agency for education which they have at present, then I 
think probably they would resort to it; but most States have not found 
it necessary. 

Mr. Mercaur. Now the technique of a public corporation is prob- 
ably admirably suited to such a purpose. It is a self-liquidating 
agency. 

Mr. Fuuier. Right. 

Mr. Mercaur. But I can see serious disadvantages to such an au- 
thority except as a district could use it to get around the constitutional 
limitations, because of the high interest rates and limitations on the 
sale of bonds for something like school construction. 

Mr. Fuuier. I think you have hit upon the basic difference; that is, 
the revenue for bond retirement where the facility is a local facility is 
one thing; but where it is a social service, which is an investment in 
the future and is an expenditure in toto, that is different. And I can 
illustrate the difficulty that has arisen in one State—I won’t identify 
it—but in one State the State agency for education under the State 
school-building authority as set up separately has not had an award 
of bonds for a couple of years and, as a result, did not get a survey 
made; because, try as we could, we could not get the one or the other to 
go ahead, and there was a situation there of conflict of authority and 
confusion which I think definitely damaged the school-building pro- 
gram in that State fora couple or 5 years. 
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Mr. Mercaur. Well to me, the fact that Pennsylvania has been so 
successful with this authority, indicates a need there that is greater 
even than perhaps the need for a survey, else they would not have 
had to turn to this authority proposition for raising revenue and trying 
to keep up with the growth in the need for school construction. 

Mr. Martin. I would like to say I am glad we have an authority, 
because it has gotten school buildings; but we must recognize there 
are certain limitations and certain faults in this type of financing. 
We actually have under construction, or have constructed within the 
past vear or two, $360 million worth of school buildings and we now 
have $87 million which has been approved and is ready for school con- 
struction. But you must realize, also, that we have some of these 


local authorities which have had to sell bonds at rates as high as 
i pe reent and now we have the peculiar situation of havn oO the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in many cases such as that, sub- 


sidizing up to 90 percent of the rental on a loan which is costing 4.7 
percent. 

Mr. ELuiorr. What would happen if the legis iture decided it would 
not appropriate any more ‘ 

Mr. Martin. Well, we are not worrying about that. That is an 
obligation. As we see it, that is already an obligation of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Mr. Mercatr. In these authorities, is there a provision for re- 
version of the building to the school district after the bonds have been 
retired ? 

Mr. Martin. No: because, if there were, then through another 
technicality it comes within the meaning of not being able to obligate 
themselves beyond 7 percent of their assessed valuation. However, 
we do anticipate when they are paid off, there will be a revision. 

Mr. Mercatr. And the corporation will be dissolved. 

Mr. Martin. That is correct. Now we have done, as I said, $360 
million worth of construction and have $87 million worth approved. 
The general assembly felt there ought to be some sort of ceiling on 
the amount of construction that the Commonwealth could subsidize. 

Mr. Kearns. They simply felt there should be a ceiling. 

Mr. Martin. The general assembly felt they should not obligate 
themselves for subsidizing more than $425 million worth of con- 
struction and some months ago we reached the $425 million ceiling. 
We have since taken in applications for an additional $125 million 
worth of construction which we cannot approve and which the great 
majority of the districts cannot undertake unless some means are found 
for raising that ceiling. 

We are faced, then, with two problems in Pennsylvania. One is 
we had to turn down some of the projects because the districts could 
not even show their ability to carry their small share of the loan—— 

Mr. Kearns. And an unwillingness to consolidate, too. 

Mr. Martin. That, of course, is part of the story. I would like to 
say something about that ina moment. But we have had to turn down 
$12 million worth of construction because they could not pay their 
share of the rental and, because they were poor districts, it meant the 
Commonwealth would have been paying the major portion of it. 
That does not account for many projects where they had the projects 
down below what we felt were essential facilities even inaam they 
could pay their share of the rental. 
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The other thing is we have reached more than the halfway mark 
in meeting our needs to 1960 and have reached the ceiling on sub- 
sidizing construction. 

Now as for as our attitude toward Federal aid is concerned, I do 
not know that it has been any great issue in Pennsylvania. We have 
seen attempts come and gO and have kind of felt we cannot wi ait any 
longer; that we must do something. But I believe, generally speak- 
ing, the educators favor it. We believe in the equalization of educa- 
tional opportunities in Pennsylvania. We would be inconsistent if we 
did not believe in the same sort of equalization of educational oppor- 
tunities the Nation over. 

Pennsylvania, industrially, markets certainly to an extent beyond 
her borde rs and I think we would be not only willing to assist in F ed- 
eral aid, but would be equipped to play our part in using that Federal 
aid which might be allocated to Pennsylv: ania. I, of course, am not 
expressing an official opinion. 

Mr. Kearns. I understand. 

Mr. MARTIN. I do not know woe ‘ro you have thought of this, but 
it seems to me that an Vy State, if j wanted to meet its own needs in 
=< ‘hool buildin 1S, ought to hi ive overa pe r ocd ot many years ase hedule 
of replacement and modernizing. I cannot say that would have come 
about if we had hot had these occurrences whi ‘h have caused the lag 
in school construction ; but do you realize that in Pennsylvania, in the 
past 7) years, we have not beoun to meet our need—due, first of all, 
because of t he depression ; secondly, because of the war and the scarcity 
of materials. and none of those things were the cause of the State. 
And it seems to me when those things are beyond the control of the 
State. that the State cannot be expected then to meet its needs, have 
l reoular schedule, and perhaps that night be a reason for a Federal] 
subsidy. 

I think that concludes my statement. 

Mr. Kearns. Did you point out that some districts have had par- 
ticipation up to 80 percent, while other districts are as low as 7 or 8 
percent / 

Mr. M ARTIN., We dete) mine the wealth of the district. or the wealth 
ina district that is back of each pupil, on the basis of the market valua 
TION As ¢ ‘stablished by a State equalization board. This board studies 
the assessments of property and the income from property and certain 
other indexes in every school district in the State and certifies as 
to that school district’s market values, and on that basis we equalize. 
That is, we grant greater sums to the poorer districts. We do have 
. guaranteed minimum amount for the wealthy districts. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Wainwright? 

Mr. Wainwricut. You undoubtedly know there are seven other 
States that follow the same pattern you do, with some variation, and 
they have met with the same interest ? 

Mr. Marrry. As the authority. 

Mr. Warnwricnt. Yes. 

Mr. Martin. Yes. 

Mr. Warinwricur. Two of them do not call them that, but they 
come close to it. I believe, though—Mr. Kearns would know best— 
that Pennsylvania led the way on that. 

Mr. Kearns. It sort of pioneered, 

Mr. Warnwricur. It pioneered. 
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Mr. Kearns. Mr. Elliott? 

Mr. En.uio1 es I have ho questions. ] woul | like to Say to the ven 
tleman |Mr. Martin] I appreciate the fact he recognizes that the 
great State of Pennsylvania draws its wealth and commerce from all 
of the States of the Union, and he made recognition of that fact. 

Mr. Krarns. That is right. The most of us feel that way in Pen 
eylvania. 

Mr. Exxiort. I think the chairman of the committee does, certainly ; 
l want to Say that. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Metealf / 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, I want to tell you how much we appre 
ciate having the chairman of the subcommittee come from the great 
State of Pennsylvania. That is two contributions the State has made 
to education and, as a minority member of this committee, I want to 
say his attitude toward education and educational problems has bee: 
outstanding and liberal, and I have been proud to serve with him as 
a member on this committee. 

| also appreciate the discussion of public corporations and authori 
ties, if you will pardon the word, in Pennsylvenia and in order to give 
a comparison of interest rates, | would like permission to ask Mrs. 
Condon a question. 

Can you tell me the range of interest rates on school bonds that have 
been sold in Montana recently ? 

Mrs. Connon. Depending on the size of the bond issue, 1.7 to 3.5 per 
eent. The large }y issues vo for 1 of, and the bonding companhies sell the 
long-term bonds for higher rates. The average is 2.5. 

That is what you mean ? 

Mr. Mercaur. That is what I mean. 

Mrs. Connon. The State land board does not invest in anything, we 
do not buy anything carrying less than 2.5. And Butte, a year ago, 
sold their bonds for a million and a quarter of over a $2 million bond 
issue, because they hit the wrong time on the bond market. But 2.5 is 
an average, and the range goes from 1.7 to 3.5. 

Mr. Martin. | miecht say the range of the bond market has im 
proved in the local counties, also and we are selling some municipal 
bonds now for as low as 2.7. 

Mr. Wartnwricut. The other States—and Pennsylvania did lead 
the way—Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, and Maine. 

For example, in Kentucky they have a very, very special situation, 
because of their low limit to which they are allowed to go. It is al 
most a minimum limit in Kentucky, and they had to devise this, fol 
lowing your lead, to arrive at the conclusion. It is a controversial 
method of financing for the simple reason that the publie does not 
get an opportunity to express itself. Some people feel it is an in- 
fringement on something that usually goes to popular referendum. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Martin, I want to thank you. Please tell Dr. 
Haas when you get back to Harrisburg we appreciate very much his 
sending up such a man as you, who could inform us as you have about 
the authority. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Chairman, before we finish I desire to coneur 
in what my colleague, Mr. Metcalf, of Montana, has said about the 
chairman of this subcommittee. I feel that he is a real contribution 
from your State to the cause of better education in Amer ica. He has 
taken the lead, to my knowledge, this last year or two in the advocacy 
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of a system of aid for school construction: the brick-and-mortar ap- 
proach, as he calls it. He has done so with great courage in the face, 
Mr. Martin, of the fact that not every member of his party and not 
every member of my party agree with his approach. 

I just want to say that for the benefit of the record. 

Mr. Martin. I know I express the opinion of our superintendent, 
because I heard him make this remark last week in a meeting in Har- 
risburg. We are very proud to be able to have Mr. Kearns as chair- 
man of this committee. Weare noted not only for the football players 
that we export. 

Mr. Krarns. At this time we are going to travel across the Pacific 
and hear from the great Territory of Hawaii. We are very pleased 
to have Mr. Clayton J. Chamberlin, superintendent of the depart- 
ment of public instruction, from our great Territory of Hawaii, 
with us. 

I am sure, let me say before you start, that the representation of Joe 
Farrington, and now his lovely wife, will long be remembered in the 
Congress. We are glad to have the representative of education here. 


STATEMENT OF CLAYTON J. CHAMBERLIN, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


Mr. Cuameprertrn. Thank you. Mr. Chairman and members of the 


committee, my name is Clayton J. Chamberlin. I am superintendent 
of the leparti ent of publi mMstruc tion ¢ f the ‘Territory of Hawail. I 
have a brief two pave narrative here which I should like to read. J] 
Th) ni l iV SaVvVE ‘ 

Mir. Ix NS. We uld | id to hear it 

Mr. Cramperurn. Hawai’ pubhe-eduecatio system Is unique ii 
that it is administered as a single territorywide unit with 1 super 
intendent and 1 boar It is a svstem of fre onsegreeated public 
education. and provides for equality of educational opportunity 
throughout the Territory 

When the bombs fell on Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941, Hawaii 
was behind with its school-building program. New construction 
1 not possible during the war vears and for a period thereafter. 


When we started building again in 1948 we were already experiencing 
the impact of a rapidly increasing school population, 

$42,644,389 is needed by 1960, as shown in appendix A. This is an 
austerity program and does not include gymnasiums, auditoriums, or 
swimming pools. Construction costs in Hawaii are cheaper than those 
on the mainland, as we do not have to contend with extremes of climate. 

Furniture and equipment are not included in the above figure. 

I should like to say that of that $42,644,389, $20 million has been 
approved by the United States Congress and $13 million by our own 
Hawaiian Legislature. 

The bonded indebtedness of the Territory (bonds outstanding and 
bonds authorized but unissued) totals $99,234.720. The limit set by 
the organic act is $65,805,730. The difference represents requests to 
exceed the debt limit of the organic act. which have been approved 
by Congress. The present debt limit of the Territory as approved by 
Congress totals $95 million. 

The bonded indebtedness of the counties (bonds outstanding and 
bonds authorized but unissued) totals $39,377,947. The limit set by 
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the organic act is $32,902,865. The difference represents requests to 
exceed the debt limit of the organic act which have been approved by 
Congress. The present debt limit of the counties as approved by Con- 
gress total $42,997,162. 

Fiscal effort: Appendix C demonstrates the effort that we have 
made to support ourselves. 

The Territory of Hawaii is subject to Federal income taxes and 
other Federal levies precisely as if it were a State. In the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1954, $1 43,298,000 of Federal taxes were collected i 
Hawaii—or an average of $298.73 for each of 479,697 civilians residing 
in the Territory on January 1, 1954. 

In addition, the Territory of Hawaii has a well-deve loped tax sys 
tem of its own, presently collecting every major tax levied by States 
of the mainland United States (listed in table 1). We do not have a 
sales tax, but our excise tax is a very similar tax, since it is a gross 
income tax. In several instances the rates imposed by the territorial 
legislature fall within the higher ranges of State tax rates. (See 
chart 2.) 

As a result of its comprehensive tax structure and several relatively 
high rates, the Territory and its four counties jointly collect average 
tax revenues which are among the largest in the Nation. In the fiscal 
year 1953, territorial and county tax collections totaled $81,958,000, 

approximately $176 per civilian resident: these collections com 
prised about 9.9 percent of personal income received in the Territory 
Per capita State and local tax collections for the 48 mainland State 


in the same year averaged $133 ( listed in table 3), compris ne about 
8.1 percent of : ageregate personal income. In 1953-54 territorial and 
county tax rece ipts : agoregated $83.565.000, comprising S174 per capita 
and approxit mately 9.8 percent of personal income the Territory. 
The student population: We will have a student population of 
140.000 by 1960 as compared with our present e1 rollment of 114.000. 
(See appendix E.) This will necessitate a tremendous increase in our 
operating budget. We will spend approximately $22,225,000 this 
school need That in our budget aside from our capital outlay budget 
The chart (appendix D) shows that most of the increase in school 


population is on the island of Oahu, which comprises the city and 
county of Honolulu. 

Student burden on population : : Hawaii has a young population, 
as shown in appendix F; 21.6 percent of our population is attending 
public school as compared with a mainland average of 17.7 percent. 

From the above, it is evident that unless Federal aid for school con- 
struction is forthcoming Hawaii will have to cut other government 
services or increase taxes in order to provide for its everincreasing 
school population. 

(The appendixes are as follows :) 
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APPENDIx B 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF GENERAL OBLIGATION Bonp FUND APPROPRIATIONS, BY 
CITY AND COUNTY AND Country (As oF JUNE 30, 1954) 


Organic act limit, 5 percent of real property tar valuation 


Area 1954 valuation| Debt limit 


City and county of Honolulu 


$504, 434, OAS $25, 221, 703 
County of Hawaii : . 61, 487, 160 3, 074, 358 
County of Maui 57, 224, 218 2, 861, 211 
County of Kauai 34, 911, 856 1, 745, 593 


Organic act debt limit increased by Congress 


— | maar , ne | Ors nic act | Debt lin 


( f | 
City and county of Honolulu $8, 594, 2 $25, 221, 71 $233 S16, (MM 
County of Hawa 3 074. 358 3 O74. 358 
County of Maui y 1: 
County of Kaua 3 
Includes the or ict limit and the incr nahmeliived 
Bonds outstanding 

Ar 4 
Cit H M & Q 
Count Hawa 
Count of Mat 
Cour of Kaua 4 

Bonds authorized an unissued 

Area \ 
City and co H ¢ $7 
County of Haw $ 49 
Count Kaua ’ ( 

Debt margin based on outstanding bonds 

Area Debt I 
City and county of Honolulu ‘ $33, 816, 000 $26, 816, 000 $7, 000, 000 
County of Hawaii 174, 358 { 00 9 599, 358 
County of Maui 4, 361, 211 1. 506. 000 ~ il 
County of Kauai 174 ) 670, O 


1 Includes the organic act limit and the increase allowed by Congre 
2 Debt limit minus bonds outstanding 
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Debt margin based on authorized debt 


| | | 
| i 


Authorized 





debt 2 nen 

: é binaticiinatianiie nasedien pean | 
City and county of Honolulu__. $33,816,000 | $33, 816, 000 None 
County of Hawaii 3,074,358 | 2, 970, 736 +$103, 622 
County of Maui-_-_-- 4, 361, 211 4, 361, 211 None 
County of Kauai_- 1, 745, 593 | 1, 770, 000 —24, 407 

1 Includes the organic act limit and the increase allowed by Congress 

2 Includes bonds authorize nissued and outstanding 

3 Debt limit minus authorized debt. 





Summary statement of the general obligation bond fund appropriations for the 
Territory of Hawaii (as of August 31, 1954) 


Organic act debt limit ‘ .__... $65, 805, 730 

1. 1954 valuation- slap Seen Sad pabtente i 658, 057, 299 

2. 10 percent of real property tax valuation_- ___.. 65, 805, 730 
Territorial debt limit as authorized by special act of Congress 

(Public Law 643, 83d Cong.) 

Bonds authorized_ a oa 


*95, 000, 000 
* 99, 234, 720 
1. Issued iat . et aes : : 48, 500, 000 
13, 070, 500 
30, 429, 500 


(a) School 


(0) All others_- 








2. Unissued - ~ 


E scioceakanetechibbantecedectacane : laisctigutciawaieng ~ Hag Ws ae 
seme 0, 684, 000 
920, 720 


(a) School . ‘ ‘ 
(0) All others__ <= nee 





Debt margin based on bonds issued 51, 500, 000 





1. Debt limit _- ” aa 2 i 95, 000, OOO 

2. Bonds issued 43, 500, 000 
Debt margin 51, 500, 000 

Debt margin based on bonds authorized _ . '—4, 234, 720 


1. Debt limit - i 95, 000, OOO 


2. Bonds authorized eh alta erat, ; 99, 234, 720 
Debt margin 4, 234, 720 


‘The debt limit which was established by the organic act at 10 percent of the real prop- 
erty tax valuation was increased by Congress to $95 million. 
3 


2 Amount appropriated (includes the issued and unissued bonds). 
® Exceeds the debt limit by $4,234,720 

Summary statement of general obligation bonds issued by the Territory of 
Hawaii (including bonds issued for the city and county of Honolulu and the 
counties of Hawaii, Maui, and Kauai) as of June 30, 1954 


Total Territory of Hawaii bonds outstanding__-_ sansa _.._. $44, 352, 000 
1 School___- Seeapeaies Dsieikcotinien ee ane = 2 13, 539, 629 
Se ae ee 30, 812, 371 





1. Bonds with interest and principal payable from Territorial 


IO 5a iteeniccthninenne ieee east eben ic etal cctmnum ly oee, Oae 
1 School ss a a a a cat ae a 2, 407, 309 
et 24, 883, 274 





Patani ee 





he OEIO NE 


cli cha I ar vom 
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Summary statement of general obligation bonds issued by the Territory of 
Hawaii (including bonds issued for the city and county of Honolulu and the 
counties of Hawaii, Maui, and Kauai) as of June 30, 1954—Continued 


2. Bonds with interest and principal payable from Territorial 


revenues, reimbursable by the respective counties 17, 061, 417 
1 School . 7 i 11, 132, 320 
2 All others_ asa sds isan tase pt c : 5, 929, O97 


(a) City and county of Honolulu 9, 461, 793 
1 School ; 
2 All others__- 


8, 781, 7938 


GSO, OOO 
(b) County of Hawaii am aii 2, 743, 862 


1 School 
2 All others 


areas ate isla a 2 1, 387, 827 


(c) County of Maui-_-_- _ 38, 686, 920 


1 School. O60, 672 
l 


2 All others : 3, 126, 248 
{d}) County of Kauai... Seiatieda a 4 1, 168, 842 
1 School SRE atl nf aa 3 ‘ = - 402, 028 
> All others... ore es saci . 766, 814 


APPENDIX © 
A Brier STATEMENT ON TAXATION IN HAWAII 


The Territory of Hawaii is subject to Federal income taxes and other Federal 
levies precisely as if it were a State. In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1954, 
$143,298,000 of Federal taxes were collected in Hawaii—or an average of $298.73 
for each of 479,697 citizens residing in the Territory on January 1, 1954 

In addition, the Territory of Hawaii has a well-developed tax system of its 
own, presently collecting every major tax levied by Statess of the mainland 
United States (listed in table 1) In several instances the rates imposed by 
the Territorial legislature fall within the higher ranges of State tax rates (see 
chart 2). 

As a result of its comprehensive tax structure and several relatively high 
rates, the Territory and its four counties jointly collect average tax revenues 
which are among the largest in the Nation. In the fiscal year 1953, Territorial 
and county tax collections totaled $81,958,000, or approximately $176 per civilian 
resident; these collections comprised about 9.9 percent of personal income r 
ceived in the Territory. Per capita State and local tax collections for the 48 
mainland States in the same year averaged $135 (listed in table 3), comprising 
about 8.1 percent of aggregate personal income. In 1953-54 Territorial and 
county tax receipts aggregated $83,565,000, comprising $174 per capita and ap- 
proximately 9.8 percent of personal income in the Territory 


TABLE 1.—List of tares imposed in 1954 by the Territory of Ilawaii and its four 
counties 
A. Territorially collected: 


1. General excise (gross income) .’ 


2. Consumption.’ 

3. Compensation.* 

4. Real property.’ 

5. Motor fuel.’ 

6. Tobacco. 

7. Liquor. 

8. Personal net income. 


9. Corporate net income. 

10. Compensation and dividends. 
11. Inheritance and estate. 

12. Public utility. 


————<—$ — _—__—_— 


41 Revenues allocated to or shared with counties. 
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TABLE 1 


A. Territorially 


13 
14 
15 
16. 
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List of tares imposed in 1954 by the 


counties 


collected—Continued 
Insurance Company 

Bank excise 

Boxing t 
Unemployment compensatiol! 


collected : 


cKets 


Vehic 


Public 


Liqui 


utLLIty 


icens¢ 


B. County 
] 
» 
4 
hists 
PraABLE 2 
' 
l 
( 
( 
\ 
A 
I 
I 
Ili 
I 
K 
ne 
I 
Maine 
Mar 
Ma } 
Michigar 
Minne 
M 
M 
“epee 
VWOMLADa 
Nebrask 
Nevad 
195 
2 Inc 
Le taxe 


franchise 
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Territory of Hawati and its four 





Continued 





Other business-license taxes (30—on hotels, pawnbrokers, tobacco 
tc.) 
Nonbusiness license taxes (drivers licenses, dog licenses, etc.). 
Hawaii's 1954 tar rates compared with those of mainland States 
X R ‘ ‘ Hawaii ra 
1 tk pe 
“ 646 to 8 cen 
‘ 1 2 ¢ 9 ~ 15 percent whole 
ile 
per pack 
t t ” T 
H 
\BI ; Pe Cal Nite md local i fj 1953 
. . < NX } SAC gx 
» N t ; 
} ; “ 
SY New Y 7 Of 
4 ) ‘ da 74 rs/ 
) J oO 29 60 9 
1 Q & Oklal 2 8 { 
Ore fi S81 + 
» oY Pe il 114 AG ss 
4¢ SS Rhode und 14 69 7 
> ) ut ur 108 75 4 
f 67 South Dak 121 4 67 
15 f & Tennessee RF 7 28 
s $ f lexa 101 55 At 
Utat 125 67 - 
129 f f 142 74 68 
l f 1s 83 4 29 
7 67 M 150 108 2 
60 yi 73 1 v1 63 28 
47 7 2 142 72 70 
79 27 W yon 163 &5 78 
111 ti 
5 f RS 48 State erage 68 65 
122 4 ) Hawa 165 11 
1 9 0 
ax Study Committee, Chamber of Commerce of Honoluju, Your Tax Dollar, Ne. 24, Nov. 25 
timated local taxes collected in State 
based on State-local ratio as estimated in State Government, Apr. 1, 1953 
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APPENDIX F 
Student burden on population 











tal é Total le Nite 
| ne Popu- enrollment —— 
Stat as nt an State oan elementary on pop- 
' conda aa oe ynd secondary 
ilatior 1952-53 ulation 
The Thous 
Hawa { 0, 481 Ne ka 1, 371 235, 000 17. 1 
Ne : 180 $1, 000 17.2 
Ala 1a 8 || New Hamy é 38 77, 520 14.4 
Ar i s 0 New Jer y 3 708, 000 | 13.9 
Arkar 1 8 155. OM ; New Mex 725 161, 000 22.2 
( ’ On 8 New Yi | 179 2, 098, 000 13.8 
( i 7 Ni h ¢ 4 ISO 930, 349 22.3 
Conne 2 3 44 1.8 North Dakota 600 117, 000 19. § 
re \ r x y Ot 8.174 300, C00 15.9 
Fk " 4 ~ Ok 5 30, 000 93.4 
rer S18 Or 4 305, 000 19. 1 
Idat 608 R \ Pe 667 1, 702, 000 16.0 
il] 8, 918 290), OOK R} 817 105, 000 12.9 
1 1. { 72 ux Sy y 2. 13 525, 000 24.6 
I » 500. OO x - l 4 664 3, 000 18.5 
Ka 2 49, OO re 1eSSE 25 700, 000 21.5 
Ke 1 » OO Te 8, 189 1, 594, 140 19.5 
Lou 2,8 60, 000 Utah 137 169, 671 23.0 
Maine 554 63, O5t 8. 4 Ver! t 72 67, 700 18.2 
Mar 2 » BR5, O Vir 498 655, 000 18.7 
Ma 1 2 Wa gt 467 479, 200 19. 4 
Michig { ot ) 7 West Vir 1 440, 000 2.6 
Minne 9 14, OOK \ W g 520, 000 14.7 
M 2 , 5. 4 W OR 62, 350 2). 2 
M 1 { t 68 00 16.8 — 
l M 19.7 8 te 4, 931 27, 433, 235 a Oe 
i : ‘ 1, 1952 
I fd t I 
Estimat N 11 Edu \ I D i ( d by Tax Foundation of 
Hawaii, Oct. 1, 1954 
* Average 
Comy im of State G rnment Finances in 1953; Book of the States: 1954-55 
Mr. Kearns. Thank you very much. 


I want to say, Commissioner, I have visited a number of schools in 
Hawaii. I of the work you are doing there and I think you 
are to be highly complimented to have gone as far as you have in as 
short a time as you have had in trying to saielaiaies and kee ‘p up with 
the high rate of progress we have here on the mainland. Members of 
Congress who have been over there, I know, share my opinion. 


know 


Mr. CHamperuin. Thank you. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Wainwright. 

Mr. Warinwricut. | have no questions. 

Mr. Krarns. Mr. Elliott? 

Mr. Ewuiorr. No questions. 

Mr. Mercaur. No questions. 

Mr. Warnweicur. I might say I spent a pleasant year in Hawaii. 
Mr. CHAmMBerLIN. You did? That is nice. 

Mr. Kearns. Tell Mrs. Farrington. that if we get any school con- 


struction Hawaii will be in the picture. 
Mr. CHamperuin. Thank you. 
Mr. Kearns. And the Governor, 

Chamberlin, for your appearance. 
The next witness will be from the 

who has been very faithful. 


also. Thank you very much, Mr. 
ore Parents Committee, 
The chairman is Mr. George J. Hecht. 


May I say for the benefit of you people coming down at the tail end 
of the line it is not that you are last on our list or in our affection, but 
it is just the way we have to work things out. 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE J. HECHT, CHAIRMAN, AMERICAN 
PARENTS COMMITTEE 


Mr. Hecut. Mr. Chairman, I am George J. Hecht, the chairman 
of the American Parents Committee, and I am the founder and for 29 
years the publisher of Parents magazine, which has a national monthly 
circulation of more than 114 million. 

The American Parents Committee is a nonprofit child welfare or- 
ganization working for more and better schools and for adequate 
health and welfare services for the Nation’s children. 

I have been interested in the subject of better schools for a long 
time. I have supported such Federal legislation for aid to schools in 
my capacity as a citizen and a businessman, paying a substantial 
amount of taxes, as a magazine publisher, and as chairman of the 
American Parents Committee. 

I am not a professional educator, as most of the others who have 
appeared before you. 

During the past 6 years I have published a great many articles in 
Parents magazine on the woefully inadequate conditions of our 
schools. I have some of them here for your staff and perhaps for your 
committee, which you might like to use as a reference. This one par- 
ticularly is “Where Does Your State Stand Educationally/” and 
has charts showing the per capita income of each State, the amount 
spent by each State for public education, the median expenditure per 
classroom, the relative financial efforts made in support of the publie 
schools, and an estimate of the school constwuction needs. I will just 
leave these with the clerk of the committee for your possible use. 

Mr. Kearns. We would be glad to have them. 

Mr. Hecurt. On October 9, 1952, Candidate Eisenhower, now Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, in his Los Angeles campaign speech, said a lot of 
things about schools. I should like to quote from three of the para- 
graphs: 

We must squarely, honestly face the fact that in many places we are not 
adequately meeting the facts on school classrooms, which are seriously over- 
crowded. In 1958 it is estimated that our school system will have a shortage 
of 600,000 classrooms. We must do better. We have helped the States build 
highways and local farm-to-market roads. We have provided Federal funds 
to help the States build hospitals and mental institutions. In this critical 
problem of adequate education we must now undertake to help the States build 
schools. Such help should be extended only where a State is doing its utmost 
but because of inadequate resources or special burdens it is unable to do the job 
on its own. 

In January of this year, after the President had been in office al- 
most a year and after the administration had not proposed any school- 
building program, Parents Magazine ran this open letter to the Presi- 
dent, urging him to fulfill his campaign promises and do something 
about the shortage of schools. 

With this letter is a series of charts showing the needs for schools 
in all parts of the country; the Northeast, Central, North Central 
part, the South, and the West. This is truly a national problem. 

The picture is a gloomy one, regardless of what figures I use to paint 
the picture. 

The American Parents Committee is working hard and expects 
to work during the 84th Congress to help pass legislation for Fed- 
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eral aid for school construction. We believe that the maintenance 
and the administration and the control of the school should be left 
to the local community. 

The money appropriated by Congress should only be appropriated 
to help the States build school buildings, and it should be channeled 
through the State board to the local board. Since the money goes only 
for construction there would be no danger of Federal interference 
in the school educational program. 

I am fully aware that the Federal Government cannot provide 
enough funds to build all the classrooms needed, nor do I think it 
should do so. However, Federal aid such as is provided for in the 
Cooper-Kearns-Frelinghuysen bills will stimulate schools to raise 
money necessary to match the Federal aid. It will bring about a 
faster school-building program all over the country, much as the 
Hill-Burton Act resulted in the accelerated building of needed hos- 
pitals, 

When Federal money goes into a community to help construct a 
building it would free a certain amount of local money the school 
boards could use to hire more teachers and improve other parts of 
the school program. Some Federal aid to build classrooms must. be 
passed in the next session of Congress. 

If we the people do not insist upon it—if the Congress does not 
pass it—we are all guilty of undermining the strength of our coun- 
try, which rests on the boys and girls who will soon be running our 
country. 

I am sure that your committee has before it the United States 
Chamber of Commerce publication called Education: An Investment 
in People, which shows vividly the relation between the level of edu- 
cation and the producing and consuming capacity of the people. It 
also shows the relationship between education and the participation 
in the processes of self-government. Educated farmers produce the 
most food. Cities with the highest education levels have the highest 
retail sales. Educated people buy the most books and magazines. 
Educated people are more politically active. 

The education of our children is necessary if we are to maintain 
and strengthen our economy. More important than that is our ability 
to keep our democracy strong and vital in the face of competing 
ideologies. Here we are in the United States, the strongest of the 
world powers. Other nations look to us for leadership. We must 
prepare our children for such leadership. We must help them to 
become enlightened citizens of a democracy in a complex world. We 
will never do it if we allow our education system to deteriorate at 
the rate it is going now. We must build enough classrooms and pro- 
vide enough competent teachers. 

The first step is to help the States to build the classrooms that are 
so badly needed. Because of the very great difference in the financial 
ability of the States to build classrooms I am strongly in favor of a 
variable grant formula which gives the greatest amount of financial 
aid to the States with the lowest per capita income. 

Figured in terms of amount of income per child of school age, New 
York is 4 times as able to support schools as Mississippi; Nevada is 
3 times as able as Arkansas; I]linois is twice as able as Louisiana. 
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Every one of the 12 States which are making the greatest relative 
investment in their schools is a State whose income per school-age 
child is far below the national average. 

The problem of education knows no State boundaries. It is of vital 
concern to the whole Nation. We have provided Federal aid to build 
roads, hospitals, and airports. It is time that we recognized that 
education 1s more important than any of these. It is time that we 
make available some Federal aid for classrooms to educate our 
children. 

In the last Congress, $966 million was appropriated for roads, the 
largest Federal aid bill in our his story. I maintain that the woefully 
in 1dequ: ite educational facilities of our country are far more shock 
ing than our need for roads. Surely this Nation v: ine its children as 
much as its automobiles and roads on which to run them. 

The American Parents committee sees no excuse for further delay 
on a school-construction bill. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you, Mr. Hecht. We know that your organ 
ization has contributed much to the school-construction program, and 
we are very happy about its existence. 

I should like to say, though, that the President of the United States, 
I think, is highly cognizant of the school needs today as President, 
just as he was as a candidate. However, it is very difficult for the 
President to try to be in favor of something that he knows the legis- 
lators and the States themselves cannot agree upon. That is one of 
the purposes of this committee. 

If I were President of the United States I certainly would not want 
to try to recommend some kind of legislation that nobody had been 
able to come up with a formula for. That is one reason why this 
committee is meeting here, to try to get some kind of a common de 
nominator of a formula whereby we can present legislation that will 
be acceptable to both Houses of Congress and to the President of the 
United States. I am sure that the President would be very happy to 
accept sound legislation that he knew the States wanted and would 
accept. 

Mr. Wainwright? 

Mr. Warnwricut. No questions. 

Mr. Metcatr. I have one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Do you think that the criteria is the taxation or ability to pay? Do 
you think that these States who are making the greatest contribution 
of a percentage of their per capita income should still get the greatest 
benefit from Federal aid ? 

Mr. Hecnr. I think that the rich States, the States which have 
the high per capita income, should get the lower precentage of the 
Federal aid. 

Mr. Mercatr. Yes. 

Mr. Hecut. And that the poorer States should get a higher per 
centage of Federal aid. 

The formula in the Hill-Burton Act for hospital construction I 
think is the best variable grant formula that has been produced with 
general acceptance to date. 
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Mr. Mercatr. You would recommend to this committee following 
rather closely the Hill-Burton formula, rather than a classroom 
formula ? 

Mr. Hecur. I think the Hill-Burton formula, taking into consid- 
eration the number of children of school age, would be good. The 
Southern States have a larger proportion of children, more children 
per thousand adults, than some of the Northern, wealthier States. 

Mr. Mercaur. There was a wonderful statement made here on the 
first day of the hearing, that some of those States are rich in children 
instead of rich in other resources. So they really are not the needy 
States; they just havea different form of we: alth. 

The point I was trying to bring out is that a State which has a per 
capita income of let us say $1,600 a year can spend a great deal of 
money and still have more left over for other services than a State 
which has only a per capita income of $800. That State with higher 
income could spend a good deal of money for education and still have 
more left over than the whole income of the other State. If ability to 
pay is the measure, then those States should pay the greater amount. 

Mr. Hecur. Federal aid cannot completely eradicate the inequali- 
ties of wealth among the States, but it can help. 

Mr. Mercatr. I am willing to go along with that. 

Mr. Extiorr. I just want to say this, Mr. Chairman: I represent a 
congressional district, Mr. Hecht, which had, the year before last, 
which is the last figure I have in mind right now, an average annual 
income per person of $601. That happens to figure out at about 38 
percent of the average national income. Of course, there are great 
limits to what people with an income of $600 a year can do. 

I personally think your proposal that those States or those areas 
with the lowest income should be given some consideration, perhaps 
in line with the Hill-Burton formula, is very sound. 

The congressional district which I represent, for 130 years had 5 
counties which never had a hospital. Under the Hill-Burton Act we 
have built, in the last 4 or 5 years, 5 hospitals in those counties and 8 
health centers. That formula stimulated our folks to do what was 
necessary to get those hospitals built. 

I think, in general, the program you have proposed will do the same 
thing for schoolrooms. 

Mr. Mercatr. May I ask one more question ? 

Mr. Kearns. Surely. 

Mr. Mercaur. On the other hand, would you object to a Federal- 
aid bill that would provide for matching if we felt it was the kind of 
bill we could get through Congress ? 

Mr. Hecur. I would not object to any bill that got through Con- 
gress. But I would like to see Congress get started with Federal aid 
for school construction. It is long overdue. 

Even if the bill is not perfect when it is first enacted, it can be 
amended and made more perfect as we have experience with it. The 
Social Security Act, which is one of the great acts of our generation, 
lias been amended and improved a number of times. It was not per- 
te ct the first time. 

I should like to see Congress pass some school construction act in 
the next session. We have helped States build land-grant colleges. 
If we can help higher education, why can we not help education where 
t is needed the most : namely, on the elementary school level. 
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I personally favor a variable-zrant formula which gives preference 
to the poorer States. I think it is more equitable. But if Congress 
in its wisdom thinks another formula is better, I will not oppose it 
as long as it gets passed. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Wainwright? 

Mr. Warnweicut. I think you are absolutely right. If there is to 
be a formula it should be one which is fair, which would help a State 
which needs the help the most. 

What would you think of this idea, whether it comes from within 
the State or from the Federal Government: Before dishing out the 
dough in one form or another, should we take an examination per 
State or possibly per school district to see that all consolidation pos- 
sible had been done, number 1; and, number 2, that assessments were 
in proportion to the facts of life: and, number 3, that the courses 
within the schools that were taught were not 200-odd subjects but, let 
us say, 100 basic courses instead of the average which runs around 215 
in my State? In other words, an effort to try to put the houses in 
order before receiving the funds. Will you be sympathetic to such 
an approach ¢ 

Mr. Hecur. No. I would object to that. T think the money ought 
to be given to the States and administered b y the State educational 
xgency, if they saw fit, under plans, general plans, approved by the 
United States Office of Education. But there should be no Federal 
dictation, certainly, on the educational curriculum or standards. That 
should be a State responsibility. 

I think perhaps they could have some minimum standards of con- 
struction, so that these schools would not tumble down after 10 years. 
The Hill-Burton Act has some minimum standards so that these hos- 
pitals are fireproof and will stand up. 

But I would see to it that the school construction bill provided 
definitely that there can be no Federal interference in the administra- 
tion of the schools. 

Mr. Wartnwricut. Then would you agree that a State whose edu- 
cational system is rotten, corrupt, and whose finance-raising methods 
are improper, should still receive these funds, without any examina- 
tion on the part of the Federal Government? 

Mr. Hecurt. I think accounting procedure is only right. That is 
done in the highway bill, so that there are requirements to see that the 
money is honestly spent. But I do not think the Federal Government 
has a right to interfere in the administration of education. I do not 
think it would. 

I am an advocate of the Federal aid for education bill, but I am not 
worried about Federal domination and interference in education. It 
has not happened in the several dozen programs of Federal aid to 
education that now exist. We have had land grant colleges supported 
very largely by Federal funds for nearly 100 years. I know a lot of 
the preside nts of such colleges and I have vet to hear of interference 
by the Federal Government in the administration. 

But I would put a provision in a Federal aid school construction 
bill that there should be no interference with the administration of 
education in these schools, that there just be minimum standards. 

Mr. Warnweicut. That was not my question, sir. My question was: 

tefore the money was given should the Federal Government be al- 


lowed to take a look at the State and district system as set up, and if 
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it finds that it is efficient, economical, and well run, then say it is en- 
titled to the money? That was my question. 

Mr. Hecur. I think the money should be appropriated. We have 
to trust the States to divide the money honestly and efficiently. 

Mr. Warnwricnr. Let me follow that with another question. 

Suppose the recommendation of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, through Dr. Brownell’s office, - that a careful 
examination of the educational structures of the various States shows 
that there is vast improvement possible and that there could be a 
saving of as much as 65 to 70 percent in the average States and, in 
some of the well run States, up to as much as 20 percent. Would you 
be S\ mpathet ic to such a recommendation ? 

Mr. Hecur. No, I do not think that is any of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s business. 

Mr. Warnwricnr. I see 

Mr. Le HT. It does not interfere with the administration of the 
health departments in the States. It does not interfere with the 
administration of the highway departments. It does not tell the 
States how to administer their forest conservation departments, but it 
provides aid to the States to fight forest fires. 

Mr. Warnwricut. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you for coming here. We appreciate the con- 
tribution you have made, sir. We are sorry to have kept you waiting 
SO long. 

The committee now has been in session 1214 hours, with time out 
only for lunch and dinner. We have one more witness yet this evening, 
from the great State of Maryland. 

You are not last in our affection, but you suffer somewhat like 
Brooklyn and Manhattan, through the subway system here, since we 


know you can get home. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM SARTORIUS, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF 
FINANCE AND RESEARCH, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, MARY- 
LAND 


Mr. Sarrortus. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is William Sartorius. I am assistant director of finance and 
research in the State Department of Education of Maryland. I am 
indeed happy to represent Dr. Pullen, our State superintendent. I 
might say that Dr. Pullen sent two of us over here. There is accom- 
panying me Mr. James Reed, who is supervisor of school plans, and 
if there are any questions, he may be able to help us. 

We found out ourselves this morning that Maryland is a small State 
that could be tue ked into one corner of ( ‘olorado, I believe. and now 
Lam glad to hear that we are last, but not least, in your consideration. 

[ am not going to belabor the points already covered today. They 
have been very interesting. I think Maryland has the same problems 
that we find in the 48 States. 

I would just like to point out and highlight a few things you will 
find in more detail in my statement. 

First of all. I might sav that the growth in Maryland since 1947 
in school enrollment has been 48 percent. I think that is pretty tre- 
mendous in itself when you consider since 1947 we have had an 
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increase of more than 133,000 pupils since 1946-47, when we had only 
276,000. 

When you look over and consider a few of our counties, such as our 
neighboring counties of Montgomery and Prince Georges, you will 
see that in 1946—47 in Montgomery County there were 16,000 pupils 
enrolled in that county and last year there were more than 37,000, 
and by the end of 1959 we expect 67,000. You can see the tremendous 
impact that has upon the resources of the county and in turn on the 
resources of the State. 

Prince Georges County has an increase from 21,000 to 42,000, just 
about doubling the population in those 6 years, and by 1959-60, it is 
estimated there will be almost a doubling again to 74,000. 

I would just like to mention that I thought that Maryland was per- 
haps going to be unique in discussing what the State has done to 
meet the situation, but I think we have had one pattern or another 
that has covered Maryland. 

Maryland since 1947 has experimented somewhat from a State level 
with three different kinds of support in helping the counties meet the 
school-building program. 

First was the incentive fund which was based upon the same prin- 
ciple as equalization for current expenses. That did not amount to 
very much. It was a very small effort. It amounts to somewhere 
between $1 million and $3 million a year, but it is a recurring thing 
over and over again. It does give an oppotrunity for many of the 
counties to float bonds and to use that incentive money to retire bonds. 

Mr. Kearns. And the response was there also ? 

Mr. Sartorius. Very definitely. 

The next step came just a couple of years later with an outright 
grant of $20 million. It was not outright, either. It was a grant of 
$20 million based upon an incentive basis of 3 to 2. The local county 
had to put up $60 per child and the State $160, making a total of $220 
per child on a limited basis. That amounted to $20 million. 

Since 1949, or in 1949, and again in 1953, the State extended 
credit to the local unit. First, with just $50 million, and then again 
in 19583 with $20 million more, meaning that the State has extended 
its credit in borrowing power to those local communities that need 
it to the extent of over $70 million. 

The State floats from the bonds, sells the bonds, and then has an 
agreement with the local unit, the county unit, for the repayment of 
that bond issue, plus interest. It has made it possible for the counties 
to borrow $70 million in Maryland at an interest rate less than 114 
percent by using the St: “a credit. The State actually floated the bonds 
and pledged the State resources in back of the bonds. That became 
necessary because of the fact a number of our counties had already 
borrowed a tremendous amount, and we have listed in here the amounts. 
That is the only other point that I would like to make. 

If you will notice page 8, you will find the 23 counties and the city 
of Baltimore listed with the assessed valuation of June 30, 1953, and 
the long-term indebtedness as of the last date we were able to vet it. 

You will notice there that it says “State of Maryland.” That is 
merely a summary statement and has nothing to do with the bonds. 
It is an accumulation of Baltimore C ity and the 23 counties, and it has 
a long-term indebtedness of $423,622,000, which is over this 7-percent 
amount that businessmen and many people in our State feel is a safe 
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limit for borrowing. There is no constitutional limitation on bond 
retirement in Maryland. We are not handicapped in that respect at 
all. 

In addition to that. the State itself has floated $122 million worth 

bonds and has authority to float another $68 million. So that 
added to what the counties have done makes us feel that Maryland 
has a commendable record. 

I have listed here a number of the counties. We have already gone 
beyond the 7 percent up to 11.4 pe reent ot thei ir assessable wealth. 
It is necessary for the State to vote for other sources of revenue, 

Mr. Kearns. You have been here as an attentive listener as well as 
a prospective witness. W hs at do you fee] personally about all these 
different answers and proposals that the other States have made and 
how do you feel Maryland fits in? 

Mr. Sarrortus. This report does not put a dollar sign on it. We 
have built from 1947 to 1953 6,214 classrooms plus a lot of auditoria 
and other facilities, health rooms and adminis trative offices, and we 
have spent $226 million. 

Now we have estimated we made 6.762. That represents about half 
of our need by 1959-60, yet we have this terrific bonded indebtedness. 
It includes all long-term indebtedness, about half schools and half 
other things, so we feel we have to have some other source of revenue 
to he Ip us meet this situation. 

I might say that there are two commissions working in Maryland 
right now. One is working on the school-building proposition. It 
is a lay group of businessmen appointed by the Governor and the 
State legislature to make a thorough study of this. The vy made a re- 
port on teachers’ salaries and now they are going into this business. 

We have another commission that is studying the financial relation- 
ship of the counties with the State and also to what extent the State 
can continue to borrow and borrow, and what is a safe limit in that 
type of thing financially. 

Mr. Kearns. You feel if there were some money available, Federal 
assistance, no doubt Maryland could in some way raise the rest so as 
to go ahead with the construction ? 


Mr. Sartorius. Yes. I think that Maryland is going to put forth 
every effort it possibly can. I think they have shown a spirit in the 
right direction along that line up to this point. 

Mr. Kearns. 4 is your opinion then that it would probably do 


better on a matching grant basis rather than to be tied up in some 
strict formula ? 

Mr. Sartorius. I pe rsonally feel that way. I feel from our ex- 
perience with the incentive fund which was based on an equalizing 
principle of so much a child your statement would be true. I think 
it would probably be much safer to try to get direct grants and leave 

up to the States to administer them. 

Mr. Kearns. When you had that State incentive fund, what per- 
centage of the counties availed themselves of it? 

Mr. Sarrortus. Every county and the city of Baltimore. I think 
that there are 2 or 3 counties that have not taken a lvantage of the 
grant, because they did not want to float bonds on a 15-vear basis 
which the State requires. They wanted a 25 year period and not pay 
off so much at one time. 
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Mr. Warnwricur. I would like to say before the hearing closes 
that I would like to join my colleagues on the other side in congratu- 
lating you. I think that you are tackling here, successfully or un 
successfully, a revolutionary philosophical concept. You have a 
lot of courage to bring it not only before the Congress but before the 
American people. It is certainly a wonderful thing if it is properly 


aire, l am SOrr’y that I missed the morning hearing, whi h means 


that I will have to read the record very carefully to be up with you. 
(The statement is as follows:) 


Report oN Puptic ScHoo, CONSTRUCTION STATUS AND NEEDS IN MARYLAND AS 
GIveN By Dr. THOMAS G. PULLEN, JR., STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF MARYLAND 


SCHOOL-BUILDING PROBLEMS AND PROGRAM FOR MARYLAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS, JANUARY 
1, 1947, TO JANUARY 1, 1954 


From January 1, 1947, to January 1, 1954, the counties and the city of Balt 
more, spurred on by the unprecedented rise in the postwar enrollment 
structed new or additional schoolhouse facilities with a total pupil capacity of 
over 145,000. This building program represents an investment of more than 
$226,500,000 in the education, health, and welfare of our children It is an ae 
complishment for which there is no previous parallel in the history of education 
in Maryland 

There are several factors to be kept in mind when the statistics connecte 
with this tremendous achievement are reviewed. During the decade followin 
1930, in spite of a considerable amount of Federal assistance given to schools 
through the various public-works programs, the local units were still unable to 
raise sufficient funds to provide much-needed school buildings. Consequently, 
new schoolhouse construction soon lagged far behind actual replacement 
requirements. 

The backlog of school construction continued to increase as the defense pro 
gram developed in the early 1940's. Throughout the entire war period, shortages 
of labor and materials made it difficult to carry on even a normal program of 
maintenance, while the construction of new school buildings was at a virtual 
standstill. During the same period the economy of our country entered an era 
of inflation which tremendously affected building costs when material, labor, 
and funds finally did become available 

During the 7-year period of 1947-53, Maryland had an influx of populatioz 
due to defense activity which greatly increased the public-school enrollment 

The enrollment increased from 276,627 pupils in 1946-47 to 409,570 in 1953, or a 
net gain of 132,948 (48.1 percent) 

The following table contains data on enrollment changes in 7 counties which 
experienced more than a 50 percent growth in student population 


I 


a 





Realizing the urgency of the need for a school-building program which faced 
every local board of education and cognizant of the inadequate sources of reve 


to meet the problem on a local level, the State for the first time accepter ts 
responsibility and inaugurated a program of State support for school con 
struction. During this period, the State’s role in assisting its subdivisions to 
increase and improve school facilities was manifested in the passage of a Ww 
providing for a chool-building incentive fund in 1947, in a direct grant-in-a or 
$20 million and a general public-sch construction loan of $50 million in 1949, 


and an additional school-construction loan for $20 million in 1953. 
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The following data concerning the building projects, either completed or under 
contract, for the period from January 1, 1947, to January 1, 1954, indicates the 
extent of the program in each of the counties and in Baltimore City: 

Maryland's public-school building program, completed or under contract, 1947-58 


Number Number 
tna of school | 
ects, rota t projects, Total cost 


nd new and 
1dditions 














State of Maryland 106 $226, 656, 038 Gar 4 $2, 465, 204 
Baltimore City 68 44, 802, 313 Harford 24 10, 961, 552 
Howard 13 2, 732, 171 

Potal counti 438 181,8 Kent 13 1, 920, 53 
Allegany ’ 4, 257, 668 Montgomery 79 33, 709, 82 
Anne Arundel s 8, 901, 644 Prince Georg 83 26, 460, 544 
Baltimor« 51 41, 363, 81¢ Queen Ann¢ 9 1, 455, 770 
Calvert % 8 1. 535, 209 t. Marys t) 1, 866, 664 
Caroline 12 929. O18 Somerset 6 1, 367, 979 
Carroll 19 2, 789, 218 lalbot 5 2, 597, 396 
Cecil 13 3, 235, 578 & 4, 554, 787 
Charle 19 >, 877, 502 6 5 855, 249 
Dore te . 154, 736 3 2, 565, 478 

rederick , Oe { 


The building program listed in the table above provided 6,214 additional in- 
struction rooms for the public schools of Maryland. Provision was also made 
for the other important aspects of the educational program. To provide a more 
complete educational experience for the child, to safeguard his health and to aid 
in keeping him physically fit, auditoriums, cafeterias, and facilities for health 
and physical education were included in many of the schools constructed during 
this period. 

The total expenditure of $226,656,0S3 for the school-building program includes 
the purchase of school sites at a cost of $6,638,502 and equipment at a total cost 
of $14,661,715. 

The source of funds, amounts received from each source, and the percentage of 
the total cost are as follows: 


Percentage of 


Sour Amount total cost 

Local ied $191, 547, 734 84.5 
Stat 20, 008, 348 8.8 
Federal ania 15, 100, 001 6.7 


The moneys borrowed by the counties under the provisions of the State loan 
funds of 1949 and 1953 are included under local sources, since the State must 
be repaid with interest. It should be pointed out, however, that the money bor- 
rowed by the counties from the State is secured by the Sherbow funds, which 
ure collected by the State and paid to the counties annually. These funds are 
free money not earmarked for any specific purpose 

The State incentive fund was established in 1947 to aid the political sub- 
divisions in financing public school building construction and has generally 
been used for debt service. That part of the fund is not included in the above 
tabulations. The amount received by each county and the city of Baltimore is 
the difference between $10 per pupil enrolled and the amount raised by a tax of 
» cents on each $100 of assessable property. The average annual disbursement 
of State incentive fund amounts to about $1,250,000. 

It should also be pointed out that only 9 of the subdivisions of the State were 
eligible for financial assistance from the Federal Government under provisions 
of Public Law 815, which gave aid to those areas in which there had been a 
creat influx of population due to Federal activity. The total amount of funds 
distributed or reserved to date under this program is $23,441,138. 

For several years the overcrowded conditions existing in the elementary 
schools of this State have been given widespread publicity in various magazine 
and newspaper articles. This unfortunate situation is by no means peculiar to 
Maryland; it is a problem that is nationwide in scope. But perhaps the most 
disheartening aspect of the problem is that there is no solution in sight at the 
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present time. The vital statistics reported by the counties and Baltimore City 
indicate that the number of live births will continue to increase in the years to 
come. The number of resident births in Maryland increased from 32,368 in 1940 
to 64,523 in 1958. The birth rate also showed an increase—17.7 in 1940 to 25.8 
in 1953. Not only will the elementary schools be forced to enroll far more chil- 
dren than they can efficiently and comfortably accommodate, but within a short 
time the facilities of the secondary schools will be similarly overtaxed. 

A recent survey of school housing in Maryland revealed that not even mini- 
mum satisfactory accommodations were being provided for 76,109 pupils attend 
ing Maryland public schools during the 1953-54 school year. About one-third 
of these students were attending classes in so-called makeshift quarters withi! 
the school buildings. The makeshift classes were being held in the cafeteria, in 
the library, on the stage, or even in the hallways. In addition, 12,685 were 
voing to school on the shift system, which, in effect, means that the schools were 
compelled to imitate the factory sysytem of multiple work periods simply in 
order to keep a roof over the heads of the expanding enrollment. The remainder 
of the 76,109 students were crowded into existing classrooms or were attending 
classes in rented quarters, such as rooms in churches or over stores, or in school 
owned quarters which were not originally designed for use as classrooms, i. e 
converted garages and warehouses. 

According to the survey, every area in the State except Allegany County was 
having to utilize makeshift quarters of one sort or another in order to house 
their swollen enrollments. In each of 8 counties the number of pupils thus 
affected was less than 200; but in Anne Arundel County, 4,676 or 19.1 percent 
of all the pupils in the county were housed in such quarters. 

Baltimore City and four counties were forced to employ the shift system in 
order to carry on their educational programs. In Wicomico County, 1,118 chil 
dren (15 percent of the total enrollment) were going to schools which were 
organized on a shift basis. In Baltimore City 5,011 were on shift: in Baltimore 
County, 3.850; in Montgomery County, 1,797; in Prince Georges County, 924 

In Baltimore City and 11 counties, a total of 4,608 pupils attended classes in 
rented quarters. In 7 counties the number of pupils thus affected were less 
than 200 per county, but in Baltimore County more than 2,000 students were in 
rented quarters of one sort or another; in Prince Georges County 531 students 
had classes in rented quarters, in Anne Arundel 491, in Charles 210, and in 
Baltimore City 649. 

Four hundred and thirty-eight Maryland children went to school in school- 
owned quarters not intended for use as classrooms. Baltimore City, Calvert 
County, and Harford County are the three areas of the State which were com- 
pelled to house some of their overflow enrollments in such quarters. 

Our school systems recognize this problem and are making every possible effort 
to alleviate it. But a substantial increase in the amount of financial support for 
school building programs is necessary to enable the local units to ameliorate 
these overcrowded conditions. 


’ 


SCHOOL BUILDING PROBLEMS AND NEEDS BY 1960 


The counties of Maryland and the city of Baltimore will be required to con- 
struct approximately 248 new school ‘buildings by the end of 1959 in order to 
house the constantly expanding enrollments. It is estimated that 177 of these 
new buildings will be elementary schools, 62 will be secondary schools, and 4 will 
be combined elementary-secondary schools. These new school buildings must 
accommodate a minimum of 168,000 additional pupils by 1960. These additional 
pupils alone represent a school population equal to 40 percent of the public school 
enrollment in 1953-54. 

The impact of this increased population will be statewide because of the 
greatly increased number of births since 1946 and the inmigration from other 
be felt in the metropolitan areas where there is the greatest concentration of 
States and the District of Columbia. It is true that the greatest impact will 
be felt in the metropolitan area where there is the greatest concentration of 
population. For instance, the city of Baltimore, Baltimore, Anne Arundel, Mont 
gomery, and Prince Georges Counties will account for 82 percent of the pupils 
to be housed while these school systems have 68.7 percent of the total public 
school enrollment at present. All school systems will have more pupils than 
ean be satisfactorily accommodated in existing buildings 

According to the results of a cooperative survey which was conducted in 


December 1953 by the State department of education and the local school sys- 
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tems, a total of 6,762 classrooms will be needed. Following are the estimated 
number of classrooms needed by individual counties and the city of Baltimore: 
Number of 


County: classrooms 
a Sic las oi dk aia cia a eh Sate naan apie oe aiken tal ta tala esi 128 
Anne Arundel__---- i ade ceisceasteeseareen so ttatdatasielliaabaie poe dein sees 4 703 
I A Be See e tad crtlaiceds aie LA Sasse cts 972 
RII ON toe cae en ssicrcaene ines batin nen aakariostoire anda teetis hae enact Aedes Sema he 
ea I a a d ee eee spate ag cecil siedeabas 65 
SR IIIEIIID ca vensessiteinibtigimeans hi naa ajentnidiiseeioaphs i ecutnladeabel a 27 
a ie ae icwserases ives rei 126 
Cecil oe : 5 IS on apakecacnedeeer - ic at 174 
IN cranes Bache = 7 : pecs Asse ciate bogies 71 
Dorchester- “ ed ; nkek eterna alsin 20 
Frederick : eect 81 
Garrett ‘ e aeithteatienas 66 
Harford zi / iit a 277 
Howard sisneamiad - 30 
Kent . . iv Sabina awn invited oils indicia debian bio 21 
Montgomery : ego tA SS 885 
Prince Georges_- SL ae le oe 
Queen Annes P eZ eee o a 3 51 
ssf Ma s © 2 - RA 
sSomerset_- a saa es eee 16 
Talbot ee EA aa ee : ete iat eee eee 48 

: Washington_____- ; : sri ane ac a a a 204 
Wicomico_______—_-- : an adie sccteiiaticdlagammkd 113 

Worcester_______- ' ae Sk acento Rte ea A 72 

Total State D Salita cae vale sires tba eistp anasbeaass ho vesa dios sean iran ace 6, 762 


In preparing these estimates, a ratio of 30 pupils per elementary classroom and 
25 pupils per high-school classroom was used. 

Will the local political subdivisions of Maryland be able to finance the entire 
building program needed by 1960 without financial assistance from the Federal 
Government and further support from the State, and at the same time be able 
to liquidate present bonded indebtedness and provide adequate appropriations 
for current expenditures? A study of the assessable basis and present long-term 
bonded indebtedness of the counties of Maryland and Baltimore City is necessary 
in an attempt to find an answer to this question: 


Lone-terr 
A Sse i . 
uation, ndet i. 
Tl 3 19, nes 1 ) 
1952 

‘ , 1, 892, 184, 832 $422 246, 001 
R ( R77 5IR 942 333. 100 
I 64, 307, 314 179, 912, 9O1 
A j 38 152.000 
\ 4 27. 044 1 526, 797 
R 703, 20. i 7, 139, 442 
( t 12,9 157 1, 435, 441 
{ 23, 947, 344 628, 158 
6, 220, 737 2. 400, 000 
( t 181. 03. 1, 410. 000 
( 160, 099 1, 566, 521 
19, 0 iR5 1, 026. 0CO 
108, 499, 297 1, 663, 365 
26, 896. 447 1. 70. 000 
N75, OFT 6, 142,019 
84,7 2, 130, 517 
3 R50. 030 1, 261, O15 
87, 204. Oi 44, 401, 937 
6, 417, 438 24, SSS, 964 
\ " 91 ) BAS 
2, 340 728, 493 
» } 122 aS 77 
Wi7, O71 565, 000 
lf 754, 000 
6, 504, 123 2 989. 400 
\ 82 702 1, 330. 000 
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saltimore City and the 7 counties, Anne Arundel, Baltimore, Calvert, Charles, 
Dorchester, Montgomery, and Prince Georges, representing nearly three-fourths 
of the total school enrollment of the State, already have bonded indebtedness in 
excess of 7 percent of their assessed valuation. The percentage in these 8 
political subdivisions ranged from 7.1 to 11.4. 

The chief source of revenue for financing public school construction in Mary- 
land is the real-estate tax. In order for this State to house adequately its 
present school enrollment and meet futures needs, it is imperative that other 
sources of financial assistance be made available. 

Mr. Kearns. I certainly thank all of you for the work you have done 
with me in trying to get something done. I want to thank the repre- 
sentatives from Maryland. You get “A” for attendance. 

The committee now stands adjourned until 10:30 o’clock tomorrow 
morning, when Dr. Samuel Brownell, the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, will be present. 

(Whereupon, at 10 p. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene the 
following day at 10:30 a. m.) 
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FRIDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1954 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON FEDERAL 
Ap FOR ScHoot CONSTRUCTION, 
COMMITTEE ON EpucaTion AND Lapor, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., in room 445, House Office 
Building, Hon. Carroll D. Kearns (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Mr. Kearns. The subcommittee will come to order. 

I would like to first state that if there is no objection from the 
members of the subcommittee the clerk be authorized to place in 
the record all telegrams, letters, or statements which will be filed 
by the chief school officers or designated persons by the various gov- 
ernors of the States. Instead of sitting here and enumerating each 
one of them, if it is agreeable with the subcommittee members, we 
shall let the clerk do that. 

Mr. Exxuiort. I have no objection. 

Mr. Kearns. If there is no objection, it is so ordered. 

At this point in the printed record we will include the telegram 
sent to the governors of the States requesting school-building cost. 

(The telegram referred to is as follows:) 

COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 21, 1954. 

Would appreciate your letting me know by return wire the present actual cost 
to construct additional public elementary and secondary school classrooms neces 
sary to meet the basic minimum requirements in your State. 


JOHN O. GRAHAM, Staff Director. 
(The information referred to follows:) 


ESTIMATE OF STATE NEEDS FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


State or Territory : Estimate | State or Territory—Con. Estimate 
Alabama ___-___---~ $3800, 000, 000 Ranses......:c-.1.. $28;006,/000 
BYINOMR 212k. eisien 48, 255, 185 Rentucky.2o26..-u., 300, 000, 000 
Arkansas_-_-_-~--.- Ll 82, 397, 040 RGMIMRAUG nsec wun 192, 000, 000 
CORT ch aands. 265, 770, 330 NG sa sac kts, sans 82, 558, 000 
Cee fui. 85, 000, 000 Maryland____-__---. 46, 000, 000 
Connecticut —__-. 78, 000, 000 Massachusetts ______ (*) 
Delaware... 54... 17, 000, 000 Michigan___~_ 508, 767, 485 
FighGR= 22 sLcS Se 214, 000, 000 Minnesota______---- 330, 471, 866 
Georgia ~----- s 300, 000, 000 Mississippi _.-_. 115, 000, 000 
Idaho _________--___ 60, 000, 000 Missouri _ 15, 000, 000 
peeeeee 4) > ee 10, 000, 000 Montana ; 23, 000, 000 
Indiana ‘ 348, 000, 000 Nebraska 90, 000, 000 
da ee 52, 000, 000 Nevada 21, 249, 601 

See footnote at end of table. 
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1Not heard from 
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State or Territory—Con Estimate | State or Territory—Con. Estimate 
New Hampshire $42, 426, 000 Utah 6 = a $40, 000, 000 
New Jersey_____- 150, 000, 000 Vermont < 32, 300, 000 
New Mexico. 54, 000, 000 Virginia Q 266, 500, 000 
New York (*) Washington 20, 000, 000 
North Carolina___ 150, 000, 000 | West Virginia —_- 52, 500, 000 
North Dakota .___ 8, 000, 000 | Wisconsin_ Z ‘ 35, 000, 000 
Ohio ace 446, 818, 875 Wyoming , ce 
Oklahoma _ _ 104, 000, 000 Puerto Rico 107, 000, 000 
Oregon _ oe 100, 698, 319 | Alaska ’ 15, 000, 000 
Pennsylvania__—.- -~ 400, 000, 000 | Guam ‘ 10, 000, 000 
Rhode Island____- 59, 090, 050 | Hawaii 7, 623, 000 
South Carolina__- (*) | Samoa - 1, 440, 000 
South Dakota E 30, 440, 675 | Virgin Islands 3, 502, 196 
Tennessee 33, 000, 000 District of Columbia_ 24, 724, 000 
Texas ascuntaisc. 800,000, C08 | 


2“Financing primarily a local matter.” 
®“Assistance not required—Governor Byrnes.’ 
**Requirements are being met.’ 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., July 21, 1954. 
JOHN O. GRAHAM, 
Staff Director, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Re your tel I’m advised by the State department of education that present 
actual eost to construct all additional public elementary and secondary school 
classrooms which would be necessary to meet the basic minimum requirements 
in Alabama is $300 million. This figure includes public elementary and high 
schools and would house 700,000 school children. 

GorDON PERSONS, Governor Alabama. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 22, 1954. 
JOHN O. GRAHAM, 
Director, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

In reply to your wire July 21, it is estimated that 256 additional classrooms will 
be needed during 1954-60 to provide adequate school facilities for Alaska. At 
present construction costs it is estimated that this will cost $15 million. These 
estimates do not include schools of the Alaska native services or military base 
schools. 

WaAINDO E, HENDRICKSON, 
Secretary of Alaska, Juneau, Alaska. 


PHOENIX, ArIz., July 24, 1954. 
JoHN QO. GRAHAM, 
Director, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Arizona elementary and secondary classroom deficiencies from minimum re- 
quirements last accurately surveyed 1951. Based on agreed average $1,000 per 
pupil cost of construction and minimum facilities to meet Office of Education and 
State of Arizona standards, updating 1951 deficiency total by actual increased 
enrollment of pupils and deducting construction actually completed or pres- 
ently under contract leaves need as of June 30, 1954, at $48,255,185. This is ex- 
clusive of proposed additional construction for special Navaho Indian dormitized 
program for which $1,250,000 needed to meet present proposed additional Indian 
enrollment. 


Harvey L. Mort, 
Administrative Assistant to Governor Pyle. 
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PHOENIX, Ariz., July 21, 1954. 
JOHN O. GRAHAM, 
Director, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Actual building costs current contracts northern Arizona elementary schools 
$800 per pupil, high schools $900 per pupil based on minimum facilities and re 
quirements United States Office of Education and State of Arizona with ca- 
pacity elementary 30 pupils per classroom high school 25 pupils. Most recent 
contracts in warm valleys central Arizona approximately 18 percent less. Govy- 
ernor Pyle out of State this month. 

HArvey L. Mort, 
idministrative Assistant. 


STATE OF ARKANSAS, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Little Rock, July 23, 1954 
Mr. JOHN O. GRAHAM, 
Staff Director, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. GRAHAM: This will acknowledge receipt by this office of your tele- 
gram of July 21, asking for information concerning the cost of construction 
of additional public elementary and secondary classrooms. 

My delay in answering your telegram is caused by the department of educatio1 
having to correlate their information concerning this matter I am enclosing 
a memorandum from the State department of education which I hope contains 
the information you seek. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN E. Cowne, Jr 
{dministrative Assistant 


STATE OF ARKANSAS, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Little Rock, July 22, 1954. 
Memorandum: Don E. Blackmon, Deputy Commissioner of Department of 
Education 
From: George G. Harton, supervisor of statistics, research division. 

On table Form RSA-10, we reported to Washington an estimated need of a 
total of 8,113 instruction spaces. Of these approximately 4,924 were for use 
of grades 1-6 and approximately 3,189 were for use of grades 7-12 

To estimate the cost of these Classrooms, we would ordinarly multiply the 
number of elementary classrooms by 900 square feet and this product by $10 
to arrive at the cost of the classrooms only. The same method using 800 square 
feet per classroom, would be used in connection with estimating the cost of 
secondary classrooms. 

However, we would add approximately 18 percent to the cost of classrooms 
only to provide corridors, restrooms and other spaces required to complete a 
building. 

Thus, the cost of the 4,924 elementary classrooms in buildings would be $52, 
292.880 and the cost of the 3,189 secondary classrooms in buildings would be 
$30,104,160. The total cost of the 8,113 classrooms would be $82,397,040. 

This estimate should be considered conservative because agriculture, shops, 
band and musicrooms and a few other instruction spaces which are sometimes 
much larger than 800 square feet are counted in these estimates, the same as a 
regular secondary classroom, 


53813—54—_22 
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STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
GOVERNOR'S OFFICE, 
Sacramento, July 22, 1954. 
Mr. JoHN O. GRAHAM, 
Staff Director, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. GraHaM: This is in further reply to your telegram of July 21 
regarding California’s school needs. 

The policy in California is to plan elementary Classrooms to accommodate an 
average of 33 pupils per room, and to provide not less than 55 square feet of 
school building space per child. On the high-school level, classrooms are planned 
for 30 pupils per room, and the minimum school building space provided is 80 
square feet per pupil. 

The California State Department of Bducation has computed classroom 
unmet needs in California as of October 1954, to be: 


Elementary schools: 
Number of elementary classrooms needed to house October 


19™ enrollment (1,612,520) _____ Ee a ee 48, S64 
Number of classrooms now available or under construction_-_ 40, 211 
Number of classrooms needed for October 1954 enrollment 8, 653 





Cost for elementary schools: 


Construction only, per square foot___-__~-- es a $14 
8,653 classrooms needed times 33 pupils per classroom times 55 

square feet per pupil times $14 per square foot 219, 872, 730 
Total plant, per square foot Ani 7 ne 17 
Including construction cost, fees, furniture, equipment, and 

sites: 8,653 classrooms needed times 33 pupils per classroom 

times 55 square feet per pupil times $17 per square foot 266, 988, 315 

High schools: 

Number of high-school classrooms needed to house October 

1954 enrollment (720,951)_ = oes 24, 032 
Number of high-school classrooms now available or under 

construction : 22, 666 


Number of classrooms needed for October 1954 enroll- 


ment 








Cost for high schools: 


Construction only, per square foot : $14 
1.366 classrooms needed times 30 pupils per classroom times 

SO square feet per pupil times $14 per square foot 45, S97, 600 
Total plant, per square foot 17 


Including construction cost, fees, furniture, equipment and 
sites: 1,366 classrooms needed times 30 pupils per classroom 


times SO square feet per pupil times $17 per square foot DD, 732, 800 
Total cost, elementary schools and high schools: 
Construction only 265, 770, 330 


Total plant- ak g j $22, 721, 115 
We will be very happy to supply you with any additional information you may 
require 
Sincerely, 
Matcouim E. Harris, 
Departmental Secretary. 
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SACRAMENTO, CALIF., July 22, 1954. 
JOHN O. GRAHAM, 
Staff Director, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C 
Reurtel estimated cost to construct additional public elementary and secondary 
schools necessary to meet California’s basic minimum requirements $323 million 
This contemplates minimum of 55 square feet classroom space per pupil, maxi- 
mum of 33 pupils per classroom. Details being forwarded by letter. 
MaLcoLM H. Harris, 
Departmental Secretary 


DENVER, COLO., July 22, 1954 
JOHN O, GRAHAM, 


Staff Director, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C 
Retel July 21, concerning Colorado’s Classroom requirements, have discussed 
this matter with Colorado commissioner of education. Unpublished report now 
being prepared for printers, dated July 1954, indicates an immediate and urgent 
minimum need of school facilities totaling $85 million. Also additional $66 
million by 1960. The requirements for classrooms is nearly 5,000. 


DAN THORNTON, 
(iovernor of Colorado 


HARTFORD, CONN., July 23, 1954 
JOHN O. GRAHAM, 


Staff Director, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. ¢ 


In the absence Governor Lodge on naval duty has been advised to submit 
information per your telegram. Fiscal 1955, 1452 classrooms, $78 million 
Fiseal 1956, 1,180 classrooms, $53 million. Fiseal 1957, 1,001 


Classrooms, S44 
million. 


GFEornGE J. CONKLING 
De puty Commissioner, Finance and Control 


Dover, DEL., July 23, 1954. 
JOHN O. GRAHAM, 


Staff Director, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. ¢ 


State superintendent of public instruction advises me that $17 million 
mated amount of money needed in Delaware to construct the additional 
elementary and secondary school classrooms necessary to meet minimum 
ments. It is pointed out this is estimated figure and that 
underway 


Is esti 
publ 
require 


Surve Is now 


J. CALEB Boggs, Gorerne 


Dover, Der... July 21. 195 
JOHN ©, GRAHAM 
Staff Director, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C 


The State superintendent of public instruction advises me that the present 
cost to construct an additional public schoolroom is estimated to be between 
$30,000 and $35,000 per room, complete with equipment Survey 
present time to determine total requirements in State 


underway 


J. CALEB BoGGs, Governo 
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TALLAHASSEE, FLA,, July 22, 1954. 
Hon. JoHN O. GRAHAM, 
Staff Director, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


Re your telegram to Governor Charley E. Johns, present actual cost to meet 
current needs for public elementary and secondary school classrooms in Florida 
is $214 million. This will provide only basic minimum requirements and does 
not include cost of facilities for growth. 

THOMAS D. BAILEY, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Atlanta, Ga., July 23, 1954. 
Hon. JoHN O. GRAHAM, 
Staff Director, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. GRAHAM: Your telegram addressed to Governor Talmadge has been 
referred to me for reply. 

At present there is a school-construction program underway which will provide 
standard facilities for 637,529 children this year in average daily attendance 
during the 1951—52 school year. This program provides for approximately 13,000 
new classrooms and other related facilities, except gymnasiums and auditoriums, 
This program will require $165 million indebtedness at the State level and $50 
million at the local level. This indebtedness will be amortized over a 20-year 
period. 

In addition to the established program now underway, there is need for 3,900 
more classrooms to accommodate increased enrollments since July 1, 1951. These 
additional classrooms will cost approximately $85 million. Total needs for class- 
rooms and other basic facilities $300 million. Needs for gymnasiums and audi- 
toriums will amount to $75 million 

I hope it will be possible for the Federal Government to assist financially 
with the cost of these needed facilities 

Sincerely yours, 
M. D. CoLitns, 
State Superintendent of Schools 





STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Atlanta, Ga., October 7, 1954 
Hon. Carroti D. KEARNS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on School Construction of the 
House Committee on Education and Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 


DeAR Mr. KEARNS: On July 3, I wrote to Hon. John O. Graham, staff director 
of the Committee on Education and Labor, House of Representatives, giving 
estimates of school needs in Georgia over and above those needs for which 
provision has been made from State funds. My letter was written in response 
to a telegram, referred to me by Gov. Herman Talmadge. 

I wish to take this opportunity to again point out the needs in Georgia for 
additional school-plant facilities. At present Georgia has underway a school- 
plant construction which will provide more than 13,000 new classrooms, which, 
with existing facilities to be continued in use, will house the 637,529 school- 
children who were in average daily attendance in the schools of the State during 
the 1951-52 school term. The program will require $165 million indebtedness 
at the State level and $50 million indebtedness at the local level for completion. 
These obligations will be amortized over a period of 20 years. 

In addition to the building program now underway, there is need for at 
least 3,900 additional classrooms to accommodate increases in enrollments since 
the 1951-52 school year. The estimated cost of these classrooms is $85 million. 


The present State building program is not providing for the construction of 
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gymnasiums and auditoriums which will cost approximately $75 1 m. It 
estimated that total needs, including auditoriums, gymnasiums, site 
development in addition to the necessary classroom and other services W 
amount to at least 3300 million 
The final report from Georgia on the Federal school-facilities survey f 
RSA-10) will be completed and filed with the Office of Ed 
next fe adays | s report will present a cdetalied analy s OL total need 
school-plant facilities in Georgia and the re uree Vhich mi De a 
to be applied toward those needs It is apparent fro the data alre 
hand, that anticipated needs will be far in exce of the fu vailabl 
meeting them. 
I hope that your committee will be ( worl . ! 
means by which Federal funds can be mace Vailable to the States to meet ‘ 
such as ours 
Sincerely irs 
M. D. ¢ 
Niat Sup nrende t SET 
ATLANTA, G July ] j 


Hon. JoHN O. GRAHAM 
Staff Director, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Repre sentat C8, 
Washinator dD. ¢ 
Have requested officials of the Georgia Department of Education to furnish 
you requested information at earliest practical date. Warmest regards 


HERMAN EE. TALMAD( 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 26, 1954 
JOHN O, GRAHAM, 
Staff Director, 
Committee on EHducation and Labor, 
House of Re presentatives 


VW asl i dton, D ( 


In re SG RCS 342. All school buildings destroyed in way Present buildings 
insatisfactory quonset huts Four new buildings built and paid for Two 
now being planned and partially paid for. Heavy growth in school popu 
both because of Guamanian and military increase Very large increase of mi 
tary and construction crews for military needs already determined. Minimum 
construction needs for immediate needs CMA $10 million. Maximum for next 
5 vears CMA $15 million. Glad to furnish more detai it required 

Caf | OF Gi \ 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jul 22. 19 
JOHN O. GRAHAM, 
Staff Director, 
Committee on Education and Laho 
House of Re presentative 
Washington, D.C 
Reurtel present actual cost to construct additional public elementary and 
secondary schools necessary to meet Hawaii basic requirements during 5-year 
period September 1954 to September 1959, inclusive, is estimated at $38,115,000 
or at rate of $7,623,000 per year. 
FARRANT L, TURNER, 
ict 1 Governor of Haw 
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STATE OF IDAHO, 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Boise, July 24, 1954. 
COMMITTEE ON EpUCATION AND LABOR, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
(Attention: Mr. John Graham, staff director.) 


GENTLEMEN : Upon the request of Mr. Myers, budget director of the State of 
Idaho, the office of Gov. Len Jordan, I am herewith submitting the following: 

Members of my staff and the assistant executive secretary for the Idaho Educa- 
tion Association and I have arrived at the following estimates of school- 
building needs for the years 1954-60. The State legislature did not grant the 
requested appropriation for Idaho to participate in the national school-building 
survey) Thus, we have made a district-by-district estimate of need based upon 
projected enrollment increases, and inadequacy and obsolescence of present 
buildings. 

We figure Idaho’s needs in the next 6 years to be an estimated $60 million 
for building. This figure is based upon new classrooms needed for increased 
enrollments, rooms to replace buildings which are structurally so inadequate as 
to constitute a health and safety hazard, and structures to replace those build- 
ings whose facilities are so obsolete as to preclude a modern education program. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALTON B. JONES, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Boise, IpaHo, July 21, 1954. 
JOHN O. GRAHAM, 
Staff Director, Committce on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
No money appropriated for survey. Information not available. Idaho spent 
$54 million in past 714 years for construction of schools 
L. N. JORDAN, 
Governor of Idaho 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., July 21, 1954. 
JOHN ©. GRAHAM, 
Staff Director, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
Re your telegram of today. Cost of elementary schools from $11 to $11.50 per 
square foot; secondary schools from $12.50 to $13.50 per square foot. 
Marion P. KEEVERsS, 
Erecutive Secretary. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, July 30, 1954. 
JoHN ©. GRAHAM, 
Director, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
Estimated 11,440 additional public elementary and secondary school class- 
rooms needed at $30,000 each, total of $348 million needed by the year 1957 
WILBUR YOUNG, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 





INDIANAPOLIS, INb., July 22, 1954. 
JOHN ©). GRAHAM, 
Director, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washinaton, D. ¢ 
According to 1951 school survey cost of construction of elementary and secon- 
dary school classroom was estimated at $30,000 per room 
Witpur YOUNG, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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Des Moines, Iowa, July 22, 1954. 
JOHN QO. GRAHAM, 
Staff Director, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
Retel July 21, 1954 Iowa Department of Public Instruction advises needs will 
E=9) 


be $52,000,000 by September 1, 1955. 
WILLIAM 8S. BEARDSLEY, Governo? 


TopeKa, Kans., July 22, 1954. 
JOHN O, GRAHAM, 
Staff Director, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Re presentatives, Washington, D. ¢ 

Re your telegram of July 21. I am advised by the State department of 
public instruction that as result of statewide study it is estimated between $280 
million and $300 million would be needed to take care of schoolhouse construc- 
tion requirements for next 10-year period. They anticipate an annual increase 
of 15,000 children per year entering school In addition thereto replacement of 
old and obsolete buildings was anticipated. This information furnished me by 
Mr. Adel Thorkmorton, State superintendent of public instruction, State Capitol 
Building, Topeka, Kans 

Epwarp F. Arn, 


Governor of Kansas 


FRANKFORT, Ky., July 22, 1954 
JoHN O. GRAHAM, 
Staff Director, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Re presentatives, Washington, ap. €. « 

Your telegram to the Governor of Kentucky has been referred to my office 
for answer on the basis of estimates determined in the second phase of the 
school facilities survey. It will cost approximately $360 million by 1959-60 to 
provide Kentucky school districts with the needed new facilities and the renova 
tion of old facilities. The present actual cost to construct additional public 
elementary and secondary school classrooms necessary to meet the basic mini- 
mum requirements for our State would be at least $300 million. 


WENDELL P. BUTLER, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 





BATON RowGe, La., July 23, 1954. 
JOHN O. GRAHAM, 
Staff Director, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Re your telegram July 21, 1954. To provide immediate additional facilities 
for elementary and secondary schools in Louisiana will need approximately 
$192 million. 

C. E. Hotty, 


Supervisor of School Housing 


Baton Rovuce, LaA., July 21, 1954 
JOHN O. GRAHAM, 
Staff Director, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C 
In Governor Kennon’s absence I have referred your request to Shelby M. 
Jackson, State superintendent of education. Feel sure you will have early reply 
Regards, 
CHARLES M. HARGRODER, 
Erecutive Assistant to Governor Kennoi 
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ANNAPOLIS, Mp., July 22, 1954. 


JOHN O. GRAHAM, 
Staff Director, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Re presentatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Reply your wire re cost of additional elementary and secondary school class- 
rooms Maryland school authorities estimate 6-year program to care for increasing 
school population and to attain ratio of 30 pupils per teacher will require adding 
1,000 classrooms per annum at cost of $45,000 per room, including proportionate 
share of overhead rooms like library, gymnasium, auditorium, ete., or a 6-year 
of $275 million for whole State of which $60 million is for Baltimore City. 

THeEopore R. McKerprn, 


Governor, State House, Annapolis, Md. 


total 


AUGUSTA, MAIN! se July oie 1954. 


JOHN O. GRAHAM, 
AS Ta]] Director, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
survey shows that the present actual cost to construct additional public 


Re tel 
| necessary to meet the basic mini- 


eleme ntary and secondary school classrooms 
im requirements in Maine are $82,558,000. 
Gov. Burton M. Cross, 


) ee 


LANSING MicH., July 27, 1954. 


JouHn O. GRAHAM, 
Staff Director. Committee on Education and Labor. 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
all projects needed by September 1, 1959, to house 


Re tel July 26, total cost of 
overcrowding is 


Michigan children adequately in safe building and relieve 
$503 ,767,485. 
WItrreD S. CLApP, 
issistant Superintendent School Organization and Plant. 


LANSING, MicH., July 26, 1954. 


JOHN ©. GRAHAM, 
Staff Director, Committee on Education and Labo 
House of Representatives: 


Retel July 21 school building cost will run $13: to $15 per square foot in Michi 


gan at present. 
WILFRED F. CLAPP, 


issistant Superintendent School Organization and Plant. 


Str. Paut, MINN., July 22, 1954. 


JoHN O. GRAHAM, 
Staff Director, Committee on Education and Labor. 
House of Re presentative a° 


Re telegram to Governor C. Elmer Anderson correction of telegram sent July 
21, 1954 To construct additional public graded 
school classrooms nec essary to meet needs of these school districts of Minnesota 
530.471. 866. 
DeaAN M. ScHWEICKHARD, 
Commissioner of Education. 


elementary and secondary 





as to basic minimum requirements is $: 


St. PAuL, MINN., July 21, 1954. 


Joun O. GRAHAM, 
Staff Director Committee of Education and Labor 
House of Representatives: 
Re telegram to Governor C. Elmer Anderson, July 21, 1954, actual cost to con- 
public elementary and secondary school classrooms necessary 
rements in Minnesota is $154,393,763. Cost per 


struct additional 


to meet basic minimum requ 
cubic foot is averaging approximately 96 cents 


Dean M. SCHWEICKHARD, 
State Commissioner of Education. 
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JACKSON, Miss., July 22, 1954 
JOHN QO. GRAHAM, 


Staff Director, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

State department of education estimates that it will cost $115 million, based 

on $7.50 per square foot to construct classrooms necessary to 


meet the basic 
minimum requirements. 


SAm WILHITE, 
Rrecutive issistamt to Governor White 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., July 22, 1954 
JOHN O. GRAHAM, 
Staff Director, Committee on Education and Labor 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


Governor Phil M. Donnelly requested I answer your wire sent him yesterday 
on actual cost to construct additional public elementary and secondary school 
rooms necessary to meet basic minimum requirements in our State. Our con- 
servative estimate based on thorough study done by lay citizens commission in 
Missouri reveals following needs now and to take care of 
up to relieve present overcrowding, $15 million. To replace obsolete and decrepit 
$100 million. To provide for increased enrollment on known birth rate, $80 
million. Above figures do not include sites, architects fees, and equipment 


Husert WHEELER, 


Commissioner of Bduecatior 


increased enrollment 


HELENA, MONnT., July 22, 1954 
JOHN O. GRAHAM, 


Staff Director, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives: 
Twenty-three million dollars necessary to meet basic minimum requirements 
for additional public elementary and secondary classroom needs in Montana. 





Mary M. Conpbon, 
State Superintendent of Public Instructions 





LINCOLN, NEBR., July 21, 1954. 
JOHN O. GRAHAM, 


Staff Director, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Re presentatives, VW ashington, D. C.: 

Conservative figure of $90 million necessary to construct additional public 
elementary and secondary school classrooms to meet the basic minimum require 
ments. 

RoseErt B. CROSBY, 
Governor of Nebraska. 


CARSON CiTy, NEV., July 21, 195 
JOHN QO. GRAHAM, 


Staff Director, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
Estimated cost additional public elementary and secondary school classrooms 
to meet basic minimum requirements Nevada $21,249,601, 
Best regards, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
Governor of Nevada, 
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Concorp, N. H., July 22, 1954. 
JOHN O. GRAHAM, 
Staff Director, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives: 

In reply to your telegram of July 21 I am informed by State department of edu- 
cation that $42,426,000 would be actual cost to construct additional public ele- 
mentary and secondary school classrooms necessary to meet the basic minimum 
requirements in New Hampshire 

ALAN N. Popr, 
1\dministrative Assistant to Governor Gregg of New Hampshire. 


TRENTON, N. J., July 23, 1954. : 
JOHN ©. GRAHAM, 
Stay] D rector, Con mittee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives: 


school districts estimated immediate need of $91,684,000 for enrollment increases 
and $72,836,000 to replace obsolete buildings as of September 19538. On experience 
of past 3 years, State department estimates immediate need for new construction 
as $150 million and future need as approximately $50 million annually until 1960. 
F. M. RAUBINGER, 
Commissioner of Education. 


As reported in first phase New Jersey Public Schools facilities survey local 


SANTA Fr, N. MEx., July 21, 1954. 
JOHN O, GRAHAM, 
Ntaff Director, Committee on Education and Labor. 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
Fifty four million dollars considered necessary for actual construction cost of 
public elementary and secondary school classrooms to meet New Mexico’s basic 
inimum needs at this time 
EpWIN L. MecuEm, Governor. 


ALBANY, N. Y., July 22, 1954. 
JOHN O. GRAHAM, 
Staff Director, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives: 

In reply your wire to Governor Dewey, financing of school construction in 
New York State is primarily a local matter. Large construction program now 
in progress. School building needs vary widely throughout State and are 
constantly changing. Also abilities of districts to finance school construction 
vary widely. Hence, impossible to give reliable statewide figure on cost. 

JAMES E. ALLEN, Jr. 
Deputy Commissioner, New York State Education Department. 


STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
GOVERNOR’S OFFICE, 
Raleigh, July 22, 1954. 
Mr. JOHN QO. GRAHAM, 
Staff Director, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. GRAHAM: In reply to your telegram of July 21 I wish to advise 
that Dr. Charles F. Carroll, superintendent of public instruction, has informed 
me that the estimated amount needed for schools throughout the State of 
North Carolina at this time would be in excess of $150 million and that it 
vould require in excess of $25 million per year thereafter for replacement and 
expansion. 

1 hope that this information will be satisfactory. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 


WitttAmM B. UMSTEAD. 
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BISMARCK, N. DAK., July 26, 1954. 
JOHN O. GRAHAM, 
Staff Director, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives: 
Eight million dollars estimated need to meet basic minimum requirements 
elementary and secondary school classrooms. 
NORMAN BRUNSDALI 
Governor of North Dakota 


STATE OF ONTO, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR 
Columbus, August 38, ] 
JOHN O. GRAHAM, 
Staff Director, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. GRAHAM: Herewith I am sending you the original letter submitted 
to me by Charles L. Pettibone, the assistant director of the department of indus- 
trial relations, in connection with query contained in your telegram of July 21, 
1954. 

1 hope it answers your question 

Sincerely yours, 


FRANK J. LAUSCHI 


STATE OF OHIO, 
DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE, 
Columbus, July 27, 1954. 
FRANK J. LAUSCHE, 
Governor of Ohio, 
Columbus, Ohio 


ing information as to the actual cost to construct additional public elementary 
and secondary school classrooms, necessary to meet the basic minimum require- 
ments for the State of Ohio, we have compiled the attached figures. 

Agencies consulted to secure data: 

(a) Ohio State University, iducational Research Bureau 

(b) Ohio Education Association. 

(¢) State of Ohio Department of Education. 


My Dear GOVERNOR: In accordance with your letter of July 22, 1954, request 


SUMMARY 


The Ohio State Educational Research Bureau and the Ohio Education Associa 
tion did not have any data compiled to assess the amount needed to raise our 
school standards to minimum requirements. 

The State of Ohio Department of Education had conducted a survey of this 
nature which was completed in 1952. 

The net result was that it was necessary to use this report and by taking the 
projected enrollment from 1952 to 1954 we were able to use these figures as the 
best available data. 


Projected data: 


1954 projected enrollment ; : aes 1, 381, 534 
1952 projected enrollment ia 1, 146, 521 
Total enrollment increases 135, 013 
35,013 divided by 30 students per room basis equals in new class 
rooms 1 500 
Estimated classrooms completed in 1955 500 
The total bond issues passed in 1953 does not reflect any dexzree as to the total 


amount of new classrooms built in 1954 as a number of this construction will 
carry over until 1955 before being completed. 
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Four thousand new classrooms needed for the school years of 1953 and 1954. 

I am of the opinion this report can be classified as mediocre, as this type of 
report should be compiled from research at each school district level, on the site 
survey principles being used 

We are holding the release of these figures until approved by you. 

Respectfully submitted 

CuarLes L. PETTIBONE, 
issistant Director, Department of Industrial Relations 


Estimated cost to raise school sustem to Ohio minimum standards 


( - 
Tot 
FE! t 4 
I t SR4 $31, 500 $248, 346, 000 ° 
r ] \ t 
t é " 1 ") 4 7, 50 
( t R \ n 
t 78 \ 6, 637, 00 
99, 640, 500 
P} 
t { 
S 
8 $] 063. 70K 
{QR 29 9] 
( 1 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., July 28, 1954. 
Hon. Joun O. GRAHAM, 
Staff Director, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C 
Advised by our education people that $87 million are required to build 
additional new classrooms for public elementary and secondary schools and 
approximately $17 million needed for rehabilitation of old rooms now in use 
One hundred and four millions will meet only the basic requirements in 
Oklahoma 
JONNSTON MURRAY, 
Governor of Oklahoma 


SaLeM, OreG., July 21, 1954. 


JOHN O. GRAHAM, 
Staff Director, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
Reurtel Oregon public instruction superintendent informs me that estimated ’ 


cost figure to construct additional public elemenary and secondary classrooms 
necessary to meet physical requirements in Oregon from present to beginning 


of 1959-60 school year is $100,698,319. This figure does not include projects 
eurrently under construction. Cost figure based upon 1954 construction costs in 
State. Projects include new plants, addition to existing plants, renovation of 
existing plants, equipment for new classrooms, purchase of new sites, enlarge 
ment of existing sites, and site improvement A total of 3,500 new classrooms are 


neeiled by 1959-60 school year 
PAu L. PATTERSON 
Governor of Oregon 


5 
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HARRISBURG, Pa., July 21, 1954. 
JOHN O. GRAHAM, 
Staff Director, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. ¢ 


Department of public instruction estimates 400 to 500 million dollars necessary 
to construct additional public elementary and secondary school classrooms neces 
sary to meet the basic minimum requirements. This is in addition to approxi 
mately $500 million worth of present construction 


Frep P. HARE, J 


JOHN O. GRAHAM, 
Staff Director, Committee on Education and Labor 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. ¢ 

Construction of additional public elementary and secondary schoolrooms 
necessary to meet basic educational program requirements of Puerto Rico 
amount to $107 million Such a program would provide new schoolrooms 
necessary and eliminate double enrollment, interlocking, and schoolroon 
in poor condition beyond economical repair. Present enrollment would 
increase from 80 percent of the population 6 to 12 years old (elementary 
level) and 73 percent in the 138 to 18 interval (secondary level) to 91 
percent and 75 percent of the school-age population within these age intervals, 
respectively. 


LuIs MuNoz-Marin, Gove 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Ju 19 
JOHN GRAHAM, 
Staff Director. Committee on Education and Lahor 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. ¢ 


Retel July 21 estimates furnished this office by coordinator, school fa es 
survey for Rhode Island, show elementary needs $36,039,470; secondary needs 
$23.050,580, making a total of $59,090,050. 

H. C. OWEN, Jr 
Erecutive Secretary to Govern Robe 


W. C. STRAND, 
Office of Territo? 
Department of the Int 0 Wushington. D. ¢ 
Received from J. O. Graham, staff director, Committee on Education ; 
Labor, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C., following message Would 
appreciate your letting me know by return wire the present acti 


al cost to cor 








struct additional public elementary and secondary school ¢ rooms neces 
sary to meet the basic minimum requirements in your state.” Request pa 
to above addressee as appropriate estimated long-range cost rebuild educational 
system to meet basic minimum requirements American Samoa elemental chools 
(47) $940,000, junior high schools (5) $200,000, senior high schoo L) $300,000 
total $1,440,000, Does not constitute a request 
(,OVE! } 
COLUMBIA, S, ¢ J 7. 7 
JOHN QO. GRAHAM, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington. D. ¢ 
South Carolina Public-school building program now in progress Sufficient 


to provide necessary classrooms in this state without Federal assistance o1 
interference. Should Federal installations be expanded in the State, direct as- 
sistance would be needed only in proportion to increase of school populatior 
in those specific areas 


JAMES F. Byt . 
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PIERRE, S. DAK., July 21, 1954. 
JOHN QO. GRAHAM, 
Staff Director, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


Reurtel July 21 estimated need to meet basic minimum requirements for ele 


mentary and secondary school classrooms in this State is $30,440,675. 


SIGuRD ANDERSON, 
Governor of South Dakota. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., July 22, 1954 ° 
JOHN O. GRAHAM, 
Staff Director, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: ° 


Based upon information and final figures prepared by our department ot 
education, instead of the preliminary estimate of 20,000 pupils, Tennessee ele 
mentary and secondary schools show an increase of 29,879 pupils in average daily 
attendance during the school year just closed. To house this actual increase the 
cost of construction of minimum facilities will be $22,500,000, and in addition to 
this $10,500,000 will be needed to house the estimated shifting of public-school 
children from rural to suburban areas, a total of $33 million for these minimum 
facilities. This total figure will be needed annually for a number of years. More 
over, it does not take into consideration funds necessary to relieve facilities 
already crowded and to replace obsolete facilities. 

FRANK G. CLEMENT 


AUSTIN, TEx., July 22, 1954 

JoHN O. GRAHAM, 

Staff Director, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
Retel Governor Shivers. Total school facilities requirement in Texas through 
1960 estimated at $850 million. 
J. W. EpGar, 


Commissioner of Education 


AUSTIN, TEx., July 21, 1954 
JOHN ©. GRAHAM, 
Staff Director, 
Committee on Education apd Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


In the Governor's absence from the city I have referred your wire to J. W é 
Edgar, State commissioner of education, who will furnish you with any informa 
tion needed by your committee. 
R. B. BALDWIN, 
Director, Budget Division. ® 





SALT LAKE City, UTAH, July 22, 1954 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
Reurtel, best estimate on current school construction needs is $40 million 
Needs can be met locally. 


HAROLD W. SIMPSON, 
Assistant to Governor, State of Utah 
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COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, 
GOVERNOR'S OFFICE, 
Richmond, July 22, 1954. 
Mr. JOHN O. GRAHAM, 
Staff Director, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. GRAHAM: In response to your request on July 21, the State depart- 
ment of education estimates the present actual cost to construct additional 
public elementary and secondary classrooms necessary to Meet minimum require- 
ments in Virginia is $266,500,000, not including cost of land, equipment and 
needed alterations to existing buildings. 

The department explains that this is a tentative, rough estimate and that it 
was arrived at in the use of figures taken from reports of division superintend- 
ents which have not been analyzed or studied by the department. These reports 
are in response to a department request for a survey of the building needs over 
the next 6-year period and represent an effort to complete a cycle of 10 years. 

The department also calls attention to the following: 

“We have tabulated the number of children who would be housed in the 
anticipated new construction and additions to present buildings and used an 
average per capita cost of construction for minimum facilities. 

“We are particularly anxious that this figure be accepted and used with the 
full knowledge that it is very tentative and that we should have the privilege 
of revision upon the receipt of additional information from the school divisions 
and further analysis by our staff. We would further like to be sure that this 
figure will not be used out of context and that in all instances it would be used 
only after proper explanation of its source has been made. I trust that this 
figure can be used in the light of the above explanation in replying to the request 
which you had from the Congress.” 

Sincerely yours, 
THOs. B. STANLEY 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF TERRITORIES, 
Washington 25, D, C., July 27, 1954. 
Mr. JOHN O. GRAHAM, 
Staff Director, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. GRAHAM: The following radiogram, addressed to Director Strand, 
was received on July 22, 1954, from the Honorable Charles K, Claunch, Acting 
Governor of the Virgin Islands: 

“Following for Lester Marx. Have received the following from John Graham, 
staff director, Committee on Education and Labor, House of Representatives 
‘Would appreciate you letting me know by return wire the present actual cost 
construct additional public elementary and secondary school classrooms necessary 
to meet basic minimum requirements.’ Believe you can best answer.” 

The enclosed chart, titled ‘New Estimates of Schools, as Revised, March 10, 
1954,” contains current cost information on the entire school program for the 
Virgin Islands (projects 538-105 and 538-504), totaling $6,913,000. 

This program of modern school plant construction includes reinforced concrete 
frame, floors and roofs, with masonry curtain walls, wood jalousie windows and 
doors to provide cross ventilation. Provision is made for both potable water 
and sanitary flushing water lines and modern sanitary fixtures. Each new 
school will have a combined cafeteria, kitchen and auditorium designed as one 
unit forming a cafetorium; together with the requisite restrooms and play 
areas. The general design provides only for minimum standards in both size 
and finishing details. 

All of the schools included in the enclosed chart are now under construction, 
with the exception of the following five schools: East Side Elementary, St. 
Thomas; Downtown Elementary, St. Thomas; West Side (Savan) Elementary, 
St. Thomas; Frederiksted Elementary and Junior High, St. Croix; Kings Hill 
Elementary, St. Croix. 
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These remaining schools are estimated to cost $3,502,196 on the basis of cur- 
rent construction costs as reflected in the bids received January 20, 1954 for 
certain schools listed in the enclosed invitation for bids, contracts for which 
were awarded on February 16, 1954. 

All of the schools now under construction are scheduled for completion by 
the end of 1055. Plans and specifications for bidding purposes have been com- 
pleted for the remaining five schools. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANTHONY T. LAust, Acting Director. 


INVITATION FOR BIDS (CONSTRUCTION CONTRACT ) 


Date: December 1, 1953 
Department or Agency: Office of Territories, Department of the Interior. 
Name and Location of Project: Projects Nos. 53-105 on St. Thomas and St. 
John and 53-504 on St. Croix, Virgin Islands. As noted herein for each school 
and/or section 
By (Issuing office): Insular Division, Office of Territories, Department of the 
Interior, Room 2713, Interior Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


Sealed bids in single copy for furnishing all labor, equipment, and materials 
and performing all work for the project described herein will be received until 
3 p.m. Atlantic Standard Time January 20, 1954, in the Office of the District 
Engineer, Insular Division, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, and then publicly opened, 
and read aloud 

Information regarding bidding material, bid guarantee, and bonds, plans and 
specifications and other proposed contract documents are open for public in- 
spection at the office of District Engineer, Insular Division, Thomas G. Mooney, 
Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, U. S. Virgin Islands; M. A. Dyer Company, 24 
School Street, Boston, Massachusetts; Lester M. Marx, Room 2713 Interior 
Building, Washington 25, D. C A. G. C. Office, 1113 Congress Building, Miami, 
Florida; Builders Exchange, 46 Northeast 6th Street, Miami, Florida; Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, Room 313 N. Y. Department Store Building, 1064 
Ponce de Leon, Santurce, Puerto Rico; and F. W. Dodge Corp., 119 West 40th 
Street, New York 18, N. ¥ 

Plans and specifications may be procured from the office of M. A. Dyer Com- 
pany (Architects-Engineers) at 24 School Street, Boston, Massachusetts, upon 

eposit of the following: 


Christiansted Consolidated School (elementary portion) $55 
LaVallee Elementary School 30 
Christiansted and LaVallee together 65 
James Madison, Robert Herrick, and James Monroe Elementary Schools 
together 10) 
Cruz Bay Consolidated School 10 
East End Elementary Schoo! 30 
Horace Mann Elementary School 30 
Benjamin Franklin Elementary School 30 
Cruz Bay, East End, Horace Mann, and Benjamin Franklin together 65 
All 9 schools together 100 


Deposit shall be only by certified check payable to the Treasurer of the United 
States, which will be refunded to bona fide bidders upon the return of plans 
and specifications in good condition within 30 calendar days from the date of 
bid opening \ bona fide bidder includes any person who submits a bid for a 


eneral contract, but does not include a person who submits a quotation to the 

veneral contract bidders. To persons who procure plans and specifications upon 
payment of the above stated amounts, and who do not submit a bid, 75 percent 
of the deposit amount will be refunded upon the return thereof in good condition 
Vithin 30 calendar days from the date of bid opening. No refund will be made 
for return after that time 
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Each bid must be accompanied by a satisfactory bid guaranty ir 


not less than 5 percent of the total bid 
The successful bidder will be required to fur i perf nance bond 1 
payment bond, each in the amount of 100 percent of the contract price 
0 bid may be withdrawn until 30 calendar days afte e scheduled 
r f ‘ ‘ ‘ ft ( 
Che Government rese1 s the ight to award a <« ict f 
( l is Ol h s of the basie bid for « h si s 
pin n of schools a 1/o ctions I tive i 
ilternates, Whichever course is in the best interests of he United St 
J ptio orh 
Phi mnciude 
Section A Croix, Vir inds, Pro —HO4 
L. ari inst Col late S | ¢ 
2. LaV Elementary Sel erations and add 
Se n B, St. Thomas, Vit I ds, Project 53-105 
A 0 nd ditions 
1. James Madison Elementary School 
2. Robert Herrick Elementary School. 
3 ames Monroe Elementary Schoo 
Section C, St. John, Virs Islands, Projeet 58-106 
1. Cruz Bay Consolidated School, new construction 
ea Ind Elementary School, addition 
3. Llorace Mann klementary School, new construction 
!, Benjamin Franklin Elementary School, addition 
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MonrTPELIER, Vr., July 27, 1954. 


joHN ©. GRAHAM { 
Nita D eror ‘ ) he l tio) an I Oo) ‘ 
House of Re ent 

In re telegram of July 21. total estimated cost of needed construction of addi- j 
tion pu ele l é h Classroolis necessiry to meet 
the Tar re re ent fS e of \ ! nt through the school year 1959-60 is 

m2 OOOO : 

LEE E. EMERSON, 

Governor of Vermont ' 


sf Dire ( t on | u 110) nd I T. 
ecan ae 

kst ated cost to col l ditio | public elementary and secondary school 
, ms to meet basic requ ’ trict of luipbia is $24,724,000 


( ARLES N. ZELLERS, 


JOHN O. GRAHAM 
Staff Direct Co? e on BRducatice and TI 0) 


llouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


Studies presently unde wiv in State of Washing i to obtain accurate infor 
mation on subject your telecra July 21 Findings to be considered at State 
educational conference I have called for November 22 and 23. Indications are 
that the S20 million allocated to our State schools Coustruction Ccoiumittee for 
1953-55 biennium for apportionment to school districts under certain conditions 
sufficient with local funds to meet current requests. Constant population in- 
crease presents continuing problems we are endeavoring to evaluate 


ArtTuurR B. LANGLIE, 
Governor, Washington 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., July 23, 1954. j 
JOHN 0. GRAHAM, : 
Staff Director, Cor ttee on Education and I or, 
House of Representatives: 
Estimated cost per classroom in West Virginia, $15,000 to $20,000. Additional 
classrooms needed 3,500 meet minimum requirements 
W. W. TRENT. 


State supe ntendent of Free Schools. 


MADISON, WIs., July 21, 1954. 


JOHN O. GRAHAM 
Staff Director, Committee on Education and Labor, 


House of Representatives: 
I 


Department of Public truction estimates $35 million for each of next 5 
years and $15 million for h of 4 years thereafter will meet requirements for 


additional public and elementary and secondary classrooms 


eat 


WALTER J. KOHLER, Governor of Wisconsin. 


CHEYENNE, Wyo., July 22, 1954. 
JOHN O. GRAHAM, 
Staff Director, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Re presentativecs: 

Wyoming's local districts are doing a good job of providing necessary class- 
rooms. A few requests from federally affected areas have been made. Basic 
minimum requirements are being met and will continue to be under present 
circumstances, 

J.C, (Doc) Rocers, Governor of Wyoming. 
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HIAWATHA, KANS., October 7, 1954 
CARROLL D. KEARNS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on School Construction: 

As a member of the Committee on Education and Labor I have heard much 
testimony given to the committee Which shows conclusively that there is a great 
need of additional housing facilities for our publie schools. It was also clearly 
shown that in some areas where this condition exists it is economically im- 
possible for the localities affected to construct the needed facilities. To my 
mind in the interest of all the people of the Nation the Federal Government 
should give financial assistance in school-building construction under such proven 
circumstance. Great caution should be exercised to prevent abuse of such 
proffered assistance. 

Howarp S. MILter, M. C 


STATEMENT BY PEARL A, WANAMAKER, SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
STATE OF WASHINGTON 


During the decade from 1940 to 1950, the total population of the State of 


Washington increased 37 percent, while the number of children under 15 years 
of age increased 71 percent In 1939, the number of births in the State was 
26,471; in 19538, the number was 61,575, an increase of 152 percent. Since 1940, 
the enrollment in public elementary and secondary schools has increased from 
299,000 to approximately H0,000, an increase of 64 percent. It is estimated 


that by 1960 school enrollments of this State will reach 600,000, more than 
double that of 1940. As a consequence, Washington, in cOmmon with many 
other States, is confronted with a serious problem of providing adequate hous 
ing for an increasing number of schoolchildren. 

A considerable part of this increase is due to the large number of families 
migrating into the State from all parts of the Nation At least 20 percent of 
the increase in total population is attributable to migration into the State, 
caused mainly by Federal activities. Many of our schools have children en- 
rolled from practically every one of the 4S States. 

The future citizens of this State will not be entirely the products of our 
own schools: many of them will be the products of schools in other States 
We are therefore vitally concerned with the kind of educational opportunity 
offered children in all States of the Nation 

The school support laws of Waslington include an equalization program 
assuring every child a minimum edueational opportunity no matter how poor 


the school district may be in which he lives. This equalization program is 
based upon the principle that the general welfare of the State is dependent 
upon a well-educated citizenry and the application of this principle requires 


equalization of educational opportunities for all children 


Great differences also evist amor hie states in a to Ppport 
a program of public education Ample statistical evidence i ilable show- 
ing the disparity of wealth and income among the several State nd illustrat- 


ing the fact that poorer States are financially unable to provide an adequate 
educational opportunity for their children 


The type of public education program that we will have in a decade ahead 
depends entirely upon action that we take now It is imperative, then, that 
we ve serious consideration to problems that face the schools of our Nation 


and make provision for meeting their requirements. 
GREAT SHORTAGE OF SCHOOL HOUSING ALREADY EXISTS 


As already mentioned, Washington's school enrollment has increased 64 per- 
cent since 1940 and by 1£60 will be more than double that of 1940. During 
the war years the preempting of critical materials by the Federal Government 
for military purposes prevented school districts from building for the in- 
creasing enrollments or replacing obsolete and unsafe structures, 

Since materials have become available, the people of the State have been 
making a real and valiant effort to provide additional facilities. From 1940 
to 1947, the State of Washington and loeal school districts invested $30 mil- 
lion in school buildings. This was augmented by some $6 million in Federal 
grants to districts affected by activities of the Federal Government. Since 
1947 through June 30, 1954, the expenditure for school buildings amounted to 
approximately $224,300,000 of which $62,089,000 is from State funds, $136,800,- 
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100 from funds raised by bond issues and excess levies in local school districts 
and approximately $25,410,600 from Federal funds. 

In 1947, the legislature of the State of Washington enacted legislation pro- 
viding for State assistance to local districts in constructing school buildings. 
The matching formula under which State funds are allocated to school dis- 
tricts provides (a) for equalizing the amount of aid to each district to com- 
pensate for differences in ability to raise funds locally and (b) for an adjust- 
ment to offset the effect of enrollment increases upon the school building re- 
quirements of the district. Since 1947. the legislature has appropriated $26,- 
500,000 for State matching funds: in November 1950, the voters of the State 
approved a $40 million bond issue for this purpose; the 1953 Legislature pro- 
vided an additional $20 million through the medium of a bond issue. At the 
present time, over 400 school projects are under construction. Practically all 
of the proceeds of these bond issues already have been allotted to school dis- 
trict yr fing ng schoo) building construction projects 


Although t 





linary efforts, the school 
he growth in enrollments. 





yr 
the people of our State are m: 
construction program is not maintaining ] e with t 





Table ] page 8 shows s« hous conditior in October 1953 You will 
note that 2.220 classrooms had from 35 to 39 pupils: 400 had 40 or more. You 
will note also that 837.825 pupils were housed in emergency facilities, and that 
5.789 were on half-dav sessior The ficit in school housing in the State of 
Washington at that time was more than 2.800 classrooms. Construction since 
ther not kept nace with the incre e in requirements 

Table II, page 9, shows an analysis of school enrollments and expenditures 
for the period from 1940 through June 30, 1954, and projected to 1960. The 
ost of s 1 facilities this State averages approximately $1,160 per pupil 


erade 

Since 1940 $259,791,000 has been expended for school building construction. 
To finance requirements through 1960 will require an additional expenditure 
of at least $227 million. This will not include the entire cost of replacing 


facilities that are no longer suitable for school use. 


in elementary and secondary 


FEDERAL GRANTS UNDER PUBLIC LAW 815 HAVE BEEN HELPFUL 


Approximately 62,000 school children representing 13.4 percent of the total 


school enrollment of Washington are attachable to Federal projects either 
through residence or employment of parents. Many Federal projects have 
been established ir thousands of new families with 
children to be provided with educational services. These Federal projects 
include the Fort Lewis Military Reservation, McChord Field, Larson Air Force 
Base, Puget Sound Navy Yard, Fairchild Air Force Base, Whidbey Naval Air 
Station, Hanford directed works, Grand Coulee Dam, Columbia Basin recla- 
mation project, and the Chief Joseph and the Dalles Dam construction proj- 
ects. Other thousands of school children live on Indian reservations and on 
forest reserve lands. All cf these Federal properties are tax-exempt and pro- 
vide little direct financial assistance to local school districts. The children 
coming into our State as a result of these Federal projects receive the same 


} 


educational benefits as other children in the State despite the fact that the 


our State, attracting 


school districts in which they live are facing difficult financial problems due 
to inadequate local tax funds. Under provisions of Public Law 815, funds for 
schoo build ng eonstructi n i} ve been provided al nul iber of such districts. 
These grants have been very helpful and have served to provide school housing 
for many children Entitlements of school districts, as computed by the 


United States Office of Education in aecordance with provisions of Public 
Law 815, show an obligation of the Federal Government to school districts 
in our State, as of June 30, 1954, in excess of $26,378,000. As of this same 
date, approximately $18,264,000 of this amount had been made available to 
districts for expenditure for building construction. Provisions by Congress 
for the full payment of entitlements to districts for the construction of school 
buildings will help alleviate the school housing crisis in our State. 





FEDERAL ATD HAS NOT MEANT FEDERAL CONTROL 


In my opinion the administration of Public Law 815 by the United States 
Office of Education has proved conclusively that Federal aid can be provided 
without Federal control. School buildings in our State, financed either wholly 
or partly from Federal funds, are planned by local school authorities in con- 
sultation with the office of the State superintendent of public instruction and are 
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designed by State-licensed architects under identical procedures followed in the 
development of projects financed entirely from local funds or cooperatively from 
State and local funds. A number of projects in our State are being financed from 
all three sources of funds—local, State, and Federal. 


CONSIDERATION OF GROWTH FACTOR IN DISTRIBUTION FORMULA 


The formula for the aliocation of Federal funds for school building con 
struction should provide for adjustments in the matching ratio to compensate 
for differences in the per capita income among the several States. Our building 
aid law in the State of Washington is based upon this same principle of a sliding 
matching ratio relating the amount of assistance to the fiscal ability of local 
school districts 

However, we found it necessary to adjust State aid to recognize the effect 
of enrollment increases upon the school building requirements of school districts 
The apportionment formula should recognize both replacement and expansion in 
measuring the school building needs of the several States 

This would give recognition to the twofold nature of the school-bu 
program and give assurance that Federal funds will be apportioned where 
school buildings are needed. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IS A JOINT LOCAL, STATE, AND NATIONAL RESPONSIBI Y 

Americans have long prided themselves on the local control of their pul 
schools. This control vested in each community gives the parents and lo 
citizens a direct share in the planning and operation of elementary and secondary 


schools 

States have made provision for financing publie schools and for basic legisla- 
tion to govern their operation However, both local communities and States are 
restricted in securing adequate funds for providing required services. Because 
public education is so closely related to the Nation's well-being, it is imperative 
that the Federal Government assist communities and States when adequate edu- 
cational services canont be financed. Ample evidence exists today to prove 
the need for such Federal assistance 

Edueation for democracy in our public schools is as important a measure 
of defense as the production of armaments. It is the strongest measure of 
defense that can assure us ultimate victory in this battle of ideologies. Unless 
the children of this Nation are taught the meaning of freedom and liberty in the 
classrooms, the vast sums expended on armaments will be of little value. Unless 
adequate funds are made available immediately to assist States in providing 
classrooms, we may well find our system of public education in rapid deteriora- 
tion. 


TARLE I Summary of school housing conditions and emergency school facilities 
in the State of Wahington as reported by school districts in annual reports to 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


A. Distribution of classes according to size: 


Nu f 
mt ¢ ‘ 
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Total 1s 1,8 4,4 63 


| Distribution of classes during a typical period of the school day, 
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B. Emergency school housing facilities 
1. Number of makeshift classrooms in basements, attics, cor 








ridors and other space not originally planned for classroom 
use DAD 
2. Number of temporary and/or portable classrooms on school 
premises ite 
3. Number of classrooms off school premises 152 
4, Number of children housed in the emergency fa: ties listed 
above Si, 82.) 
C. Number of pupils attending school on one-half day sessions, excluding 
ndergarten 5, 789 
DD. Estimated number of children of kindergarten age not in school who 
would be in school if classroo nace el tilal 14,313 
E. Estimated number of additional classrooms needed to house adequate) 
the present school population 
1. Additional classrooms needed to reduce elementary and junior 
high school classes to a maximum of 30 pupils per classroom 
and high school classes to a maximum of 25 pupils per class 
oom 1, 454 
2. Additional classrooms needed to provide re lar classrooms for 
children now housed in emergency and temporary Classroom 
facilities and to provide full-day school programs for school 
children now on half-day sessions (excluding kindergarten ) 1, 357 
3. Estimated total number of additional classrooms needed to 
house adequately the present school populatio1 «. 2 813 
TABLE II Enrollments, school building requirements, and expenditures for 
school building construction for years beginning in 1940 through 19538, with 
estimates projected through 1960, State of Washington 
; te oil aoe — 
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STATEMENT OF WENDELL P. BuTLeR, SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLI INSTRI ION, 
COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY, FRANKFORT, Ky., ON FEDERAL AID FOR SCHO 
HOUSE CONSTRUCTION 


CURRENT SCHOOL SITUATION IN KENTUCKY 


The No. 1 educational problem in Kentucky is a rural one. Shortage of 
teachers, overcrowded and poorly equipped cCiassrooms, dilapidated buildings 
and inadequ'te transportation services, all combine to cheat thousands of 
children in Kentucky. These pressing problems are found in every school 
distr.ct in Wentucky, but the needs are more urgent in the rural areas 

The school-housing situation in Kentucky is deplorable. By nationwide stand 








ards only 122 school bu ldings in Kentucky could be rated satisfactory A recent 
survey of Kentucky's educational needs show that 
1. There are 18.908 classrooms in use in the State. Of this number of 
rooms, 7,881 the outmoded or unfit and should be abandoned d 
used f h Ses 
There school plants in Kentucky. Of this number of plants, 2,600 
re 1-teacher schools, and approximately 1,000 are 2 d 3-teacher s ls 
high percent of all the school buildings in Ker ‘ ire W 
he ing system 
rwenty-live percent of Kentucky’s children are in schools wit and 
acilities 
percent of Kentucky’s children attend hools th out 
of Kentu ky children have neve ad the services of g 
rs 
one-half of Kentucky’s children in overcrowded ISS¢ 
where teachers cannot give adequate time to any ch Many classroor huave 


more than (0 pupils 

8. Many children must board school buses before 5:30 a. m. to get to schoo 
Some children don’t get home until after 6 p. m 

The State health department's division of public health sanitation, in a survey 
of 250 schools in 16 counties, found that: 

1. Toilets in 90.3 percent of Kentucky’s school buildings are inadequate or in 
bad condition 





2. Hand-washing facilities are deficient in 87.2 percent 
3. Water supplies in 679 percent are unsafe 

4, Water disposal in 74.1 percent is substandard 

5. Walls are in bad condition in 71.8 percent, and floors are bad in 55.9 
percent 

6. Lighting is poor in 58.6 percent, and heating and ventilating poor in 5 
pereent. 


The need for schoolhouse construction 


The need for schoolhouse construction in Kentucky is urgent now, and is 
becoming more pressing day by day. Danger signals are fiving—enrollment is 
at a peak The big increase in enrollment and the backlog of construction 
carried over from the depression years and the war years have created serious 
problems in practically every school district in the State 

Another thing which has contributed considerably to the need for schoolhouse 
construction in our State, is our rural highway program. Better ronds 
better attendance in school A network of rural roads will soon make it possible 
for all of Kentucky's children to be educated in consolidated schools where 





better educational programs can be provided 

It is true that the lack of adequate building facilities is a roadblock to educa 
tional progress in our State today. The people of Kentucky are ready for 
a program of consolidation. They are not satisfied with the outmoded and 
inadequate program which is now being provided for their boys and girls 
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One of the finest things that has ever happened to education in Kentucky 
was a recent grassroots study of Kentucky schools Thousands of Kentuckians 
participated in this survey The people spoke and, on the basis of what the 
people said, a program of education for Kentucky was formulated and recom- 
mended. The overwhelming vote by which section 186 of our State constitution 
Was amended on November 3, 1953, was a clear indication that the people of 
Kentucky want a sound educational program for the State. The 1954 general 
assembly enacted into law a foundation program of education for Kentucky, 
but did not appropriate enough money to finance the program, If Federal 
assistance can be secured for new buildings now, then the State will be in a 
better position to finance this program in the near future. 

What are Kentucky's future building needs? 

It is estimated that in 5 years an additional 10,590 new instruction rooms 

will be needed to meet the increased enrollment, replace the outmoded, unfit, 


} 


and insanitary classrooms which should be abandone This estimate is based 
on actual visitation by staff members of the department of education who 
have visited all of the school districts during the second phase of the school 
facilities survey, which was authorized by Public Law 815 

It is estimated that membership in the public schools, in grades 1 through 12, 
will increase 64,382 by the 1959-60 school year. This represents an increase of 
2.1 percent. The increase in pupil population in Kentucky between 1948 and 
19538 was 54,792 or 11.5 percent. 

The following table I shows the annual membership between 1943-44 and 
1952-53, and the estimates between 1953-54 and 1959-60: 








TABLE I.—Annual membership grades 1-12, public schools 

School year: Membership Membership 
1945-44 ke 177, 23 1952-53 ‘ , 959 
194445 <a ae e 177, 602 1953-54 (estimates) — oo 109 
1945-46 : _. 4S9, 146 1954-55 = ‘ > 537 
1946-47 ‘ wir areraenss SPO) Avie 1955-56 ales 2 , 008 
1917-48 ; 504, 908 1956-57 = 2 7, 907 
1948-49 eee te kT 512, 364 1957-58 ica teetaa $28 
1949-50 i 995 1958—59 2 , 983 
1950-51 a2 517, 954 1959-60 , 041 
1951-52 : 519, 971 


Membership has been used as it is the most valid measure of the need for Class 
room space. The following table II on average daily attendance indicates the 
same trend on increased attendance as table I showed for increased membership. 


TABLE II innual average daily attendance grades 1-12, public schools 
Average daily Average daily 
School vear: attendance attendance 
1945-44 aaa . 414, 457 1948-49 s 164, 339 
1944-45 = : 415, 478 | 1949-50 : 180, 256 
1945-46 saccades) a, 1950-51 . 474, 451 
1946-47 Pat a 446, 576 | DON a taiccenle niinteinie nena A 
1947-48_______ idiots peitenas Ta 1952-53 ae 492, 830 


The following table III on annual enrollment in grades I through 12 in the 
public schools during the last 10 years indicates a similar upward trend as shown 
intablesIand II: 


TABLE III.—Annual enrollment grades 1-12, public schools 
School year: Enroliment | Enrollment 
1945—44__. eee 1948-—49________ 552, 655 
OD i arcnccaisccientec eas _. 527, 890 1949-50 —o . 564, 293 
1945-46 = eisahaiais 534, 820 | 1950-51 __- a ll 
1946-47 ec 546, 098 | 1951-52 mom Me, 2ee 
RN RB since eee ro 548, 115 | 1952-53 ccmemm ONOy VOL 


What is Kentucky doing to meet the need for schoolhouse construction 
Kentucky school districts are using every available resource to provide more 

adequate building facilities. Many of them have found it necessary to issue 

revenue bonds to be retired from money which would otherwise be available 
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for improving the current educational program. I mean by this, they are using 
revenue within the $1.50 statutory maximum tax rate. Some 37 districts, includ 
ing our wealthier schoo! districts such as Louisville, Jefferson County, Fayette 
County, Owensboro, Paducah, Danville, and Henderson, have been successful in 
voting a special school building fund tax of 50 cents per $100 assessed valuation 
under the special voted school building fund tax law, enacted by the general 
assembly in 1950. 

During the 1951-53 biennium, $32 million was used by Kentucky school dis- 
tricts for capital outlay purposes. Of this total expenditure, more than $4 
million was received from the Federal Government for buildings, improvements 
to buildings, for sites, and improvements to sites. This expenditure was made 
in those sections of the State where pupil population was the result of Federal 
activities. 

During this same biennium, 171 new buildings were constructed and there 
were 364 additions, consisting chiefly of classrooms. Improvements were made 
to 737 buildings by repairing roofs, rewiring, relighting, installing inside toilets 
new gutters, central heating systems, and by painting and the performing of 
other necessary repairs which recur periodically. 

On the basis of estimates determined in the second phase of the school 
facilities survey, it will cost approximately $860 million by 1959-060 to provide 
Kentucky school districts with the needed new facilities and the renovation of 
old facilities. A 50-cent school building fund tax in any district would be 
sufficient to amortize bonds equals to 6.8 percent of the assessed valuation, assum 
ing that the bonds were marketed at 4 percent. Assuming that all of the school 
districts of the State voted a special school building fund tax of 50 cents, and 
that needs for schoolhouse construction and financial ability to meet this 
need were evenly divided throughout the State, the proceeds of this tax would be 
sufficient to amortize only approximately $1°0 million in schoolhouse construction 

Since we already have more than $60 million of school revenue bonds, there 
would be revenue for only $1380 million additional in school revenue bonds 
Accordingly, there would still be a deficit of S230 million between the ability 
of Kentucky school districts to finance the needed school building program and 
the estimated total cost of the program. Actually, the deficiency would be 
greater because some Kentucky schoo) districts are 50 times as able to finance 
a school program as are other Kentucky school districts. 

I am convinced that Kentucky cannot provide adequate educational oppor 
tunities for all of her children without Federal aid. In the past 10 years, Ken- 
tucky has more than doubled its support of public education at both State and 





local levels. Despite this effort, Kentucky has not kept pace with her sister States 
and the educational opportunities offered her children are still grossly inade 
quate and fall short of those afforded children of the average States of this 
Nation. If Kentucky's boys and girls are ever to be housed in school facilities 
that are adequate for a modern educational program, Federal aid for schoo! 
house construction is imperative. If Federal financial assistance can be red 


for school construction, then local and State funds can be released for other 
educational services. 

In a democracy, every child is entitled to his birthright—the right to a good 
education. What is good for one part of this Nation is good for all of this 
Nation. The products of poor schools cannot be quarantined; weakness in any 
part of the State weakens the whole State and Nation Through Federal 
assistance all of our children can receive their birthright—the right to a good 
education. 

‘Lhe time for Federal aid for schoolhouse construction is now. The classroom 
shortage threatens the defense of this Nation. Delay is dangerous. I question 
the wisdom of postponing Federal aid at this time. Our children—our greatest 
resource—cannot wait until the White House conference, 





STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS ON FEDERAL AID 
FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


The National Association of Manufacturers appreciates this opportunity to 
express its views on the very important question of Federal aid for school con- 
struction. It has long had a great concern with the serious conditions facing 
the American educational system. We recognize that traditionally the matter of 
support for our public schools has been clearly a matter for State government 
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and local school district action However, there have been substantial efforts 
made to chanve the pattern of that su»port—especially during the past 20 years. 

We believe Federal financial support of a State-local function is untenable in 
principle and unsound in practice. It is not only contrary to the traditions of 
State sovereiontv and self-support; it is unnecessary, complicated, and costly 
interzgovernmental finance 

We know of the great financial needs of our schools, but we do not believe they 
should be met by Federal aid 

We are genuinely concerned bv the existing deficiency in school facilities. 
We have given wide distribution to our pamphlet Our Public Schools and Their 
Financial Support, which outlines a constructive program for dealing with the 
problem thout resort to the ndesirable method of Federal aid 

We recognize that the need is tionwide, and peculiar neither to section nor to 


State: but we do not feel this ca 





ls for Federal action 





EDUCATI IS A LOCAL GOVEI MENT JOB 

Edu fion Was 1 de « Wu rv by the laws of the States for the children of 
their ens Not only by « but of necessity) by the nature of the serv 
ik lucation is a local f tion Ways for i pport, like ways for its 
d I nust be found the State and loca el 

The overnments ciose tf howe re, and must ontinue to be, responsible for 
he ] e schools of l ountry 

Federal aid to education hi not been requ sted bv the people nol by the 
State This is an area whe administrative policy ster from particular and 
professional interests What, then, is the justification offered for extending a 
Tit I tie! i ie { ll Lid 

Many needs and problems are comimnol! to all of the people publi health, 
dependency, ¢ cation, in fact the whole gamut of civic problems—but their 
existence is not an automatic case for Federal action Although Federal under 
takings in the field of health, education, and welfare were justified as temporary 


procrams during the depression, they have recently culminated in the establish- 
ment of a permanent new department of Cabinet stature to deal with these 
segments of our social and cultural life. The trend over the years has Clearly 
been from Federal initiation and action, toward Federal authority. 

We cannot acknowledge this as proper; we believe Federal activity and re 
sponsibility in these areas should be limited to research, stimulus, and overall 
leadership. All powers not specifically granted the Federal Government under 
the Constitution were and still are reserved to the States. The provision of 
social and cultural benefits have been and still are essentially the function of 
State and local governments. The essence of our country’s settlement, develop- 
ment, and extraordinary progress was responsible decision and action—by the 
people and by the States. This was real, close-to-home, rolled-up-sleeve respon- 
sibility. It precluded the opportunistic approach which leads to Federal pater- 
nalism, as well as the passivity which leads to Federal domination. 


FEDERAL AID IS NOT NEEDED 





Beyond qu ne opriety of fundamental Federal responsibility in the 
provision of ] lic ed) tion, there is doubt as to the need for Federal funds 
at a From a fiscal point of view, the Federal Government can’t afford new 
progr requiring large expenditures. Economic capacity rests with the peo- 
pl not with ft] Fede Government The Federal Government can do no 
more for the provision of education and the construction of school facilities than 
the people of the various States are able to ad A grant-in-aid mechanism 
neit} ters this fact nor improves the situation 

The Feder Government is already reached the practical limits of its tax- 
ing capacity and for further borrowin If there is any hesitancy to expand State 
and loeal expenditures for school buildings, it is more from unwillingness to 


bear a greater direct tax burden, than from an inability to do so. Much of the 
State and local resistance to raising their own taxes is the result of harsh and 
heavy Federal taxation But the tax burden of increased school construction 


will be there, and it would actually be increased through Federal grants-in-aid, 


because of administration overhead, instead of meeting the issue by direct 
State-local assumption of costs. 

Some States within the last year or two have passed substantial bond issues, 
indicating not only an ability to meet greater educational costs but a willingness 
to make those expenditures when the local government has made the case for 
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them. Other States, too, in these postwar years have made strenuous efforts to 


improve their educational system ln most cases through combined State-loca 
activity. Although in many cases additional bonded indebtedness was ussumed, 
in no ease is there evidence that the indebtedness has reached the danger point, 


which is clearly true in the case of the Federal Government. 
The States are in a continuingiy better position to discharge their respons} 


bilities Tremendous economic advances have been made in the Natior the 
expansion caused by the World War II and by subsequent technological develop 
meuts has created this situation, 

We in the National Association of Manufacturers are convinced 1 tthe S 


have already reached the point where they are fully able to support a good 
school system. 

We are not suggesting how the various States can work out the school fin e 
problem. But we are saying that they must do it and that they can do it. The 
answer may lie in the reexamination of State tax policy regarding tax limits 
or exemptions, in better utilization of various tax resources, in the revision 
of property assessment practices r in the debt financing of capital expendi 
tures, or in some combination of these. 


A NEGATIVE DECISION IS VITAL 


This committee is faced with an important but obvious decision These ree 
omiendations for Federal aid for school construction are completely contrary 
to the educational philosophy of our people and should be opposed. ©O schools 
have always been a State-local matter; and they should continue to be 

But so long as there is evident, or implied, some willingness on the part of 
our Federal Government either to share or to shoulder the cost of public educa 
tion, State-local response to the need is apt to be Lesitant. Ronunciation is called 
for—an unequivocal disavowal on the part of the Federal Government of respon 
sibility and of need or willingness to participate in the provision of public edu 
eation. 

If this denial is not clear, or not firm, and if a basic change in governmental 


financial support is once made, the kederal Government will be looked to, and 
called upon, to assume more and more of the obligation. Eventually this would 
eliminate State-local efforts, and we would have another example of a local fune 


tion fallen completely into Federal hands, 

The concept of government close to und under control of the people is violated 
when the Federal Government assumes authority over matters which the States 
and/or their subdivisions should and can perform. ‘Through grants-in-aid, the 
Federal Government first stimulates, then supervises, and finally controls Che 
entire process undermines the fiscal capacity and the administrative responsi- 
bility of the States. The increasing concentration of political power and eco- 
nomic control in the Federal Government is destroying the economic and govern 
mental environment which is essential to the survival of the American systen 
of free enterprise and to the preservation of the American constitutional system 
of a union of States, 

Public education is the job of the States and local communities. Consequ 
ly, We urge that you oppose proposals for Federal aid for school construct 
the National 
Association of Manufacturers passed by our board of directors on December 1 
1953, as follows: 


“It should be the duty of the Federal Government to limit its functions to the 


ends of promoting and strengthening State sovereignty, and of promoting ac- 
ceptance by the States of their full respons bilities 


In conclusion we submit for the record a policy statement of 


“The fiscal position of the States should not be enhanced | lirect Federal 
payments to them The reasons that originally inspired grants-in-aid to the 
States no longer apply, and the conditions that once justified them no longer 
exist. Therefore, use of the grants-in-aid mechanism by the Federal Govern- 
ment as a method of permanent and continuing contribution to the States should 
be terminated with all practical promptness. 

“The practice of making emergency grants-in-aid out of appropriations to 
the operating Federal departments and agencies should be discontinued If 
aud when assistance of this character is necessary, it should be provided on a 
time-restricted basis, out of ‘Funds appropriated to the President.’ 

“Federal activity in regard to State and local programs should be confined to 
leadership through research, proposal of Ininimum standards, and other advice. 
It should not extend to initiation or subsidy of, nor to other financial participa- 
tion in, programs of these jurisdictions.” 
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STATEMENT OF HurerRT WHEELER, MIssOURI COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, a meeting of the State board 
of education on Friday, October 8, and other extenuating circumstances prevent 
ippearing in person before your committee on Thursday afternoon, October 7. 

i ” . > - 


la therefore, submitting to you a brief written testimony in behalf of the 
I ools of the State of Missour It has been my privilege during the past 
8 vears to work in close cooperation th boards of education of our public 
their he \dministrat nd the laymen of Missouri I recommend 
favorable tion by the Congress on Federal financial participation in public 
sc] plant constructior 
Ite ed data on a 1952 study by the school plant facilities committee of the 
M ) Lay Citizens Com1 for the Study of Education show that approxi- 
te ] ) of Missour 710,000 children enrolled in school are now inade- 
quate ised Three-fo tl of those inad atel housed are in obsolete 
and u tisfactory buildings: one-fourth are in satisfactory buildings in which 
ent ents are in excess of 1 I building capacity Thus we need 5.750 new 
‘ I ow to provid le e housil According to the statistics on 
reco! dl rths, there w e 124,000 more children enrolled in Missouri’s pub- 
1959 than we had last veat On the basis of 27 children per room, 
th means that we shall ne¢ £590 additional classrooms by 1958 above the 


o,ae we need now 

The following tables give the exact data on hirthrate and enrollment in the 
Missouri elementary and secondary schoo!s Using the percentage of the past 
SPVE ears of the birthrate that entered the public schools, the enrollment 


has been projected for elementary and secondary schools through the school 
ear of 1959-60 





Resident e births i Vissouri 
Incr , : Increase 
Births : ; : 
Year ver 1937 Year Births over 1937 
Percent Percent 
137 5H, KIT 194 80, AR4 42.8 
1938 R f 2 7 1947 99 050 59.4 
1 . 1 1948 85, 258 50.9 
194 f 179 RR 4 85, 302 50. 9 
a4 f ) 4 85, 794 51.6 
44 89, 977 59.2 
M 205 S 90,118 59.5 
O44 ) ) 9], 500 61.9 
194 f 
| 
B fy . T) r H yf M ) 
{ctual and projected enrollment in Missouri public schools 
} } G 8 Grades 9-12 Total 
s 15 IRR 
) 7 154, 355 
. 157 ; 
) ) ) lf 93 
697, 474 165, 66 
19 624. 70 171. 295 
1958 645, 2 173, 372 
1 Act roliment 
Not Enrol!ment projected by research sections, State department of education, and Missouri State 
Teachers A 1a i 


On a questionnaire submitted to school superintendents over the State, 68 per- 
cent of the superintendents replying stated that the greatest single need of 
their districts is for new school-plant facilities. 

The shift in school population results in the concentration of pupils in certain 
employment-availability areas to such an extent that local school facilities can- 
not take care of the building needs. 





Orr 
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On July 1, 1948, there were in Missouri 8,470 school districts. As of July 1, 
1954, there were 3.980 school districts Through reorganization. 4.490 school 
districts have been eliminated, and there are now 440 reorganized districts where 
10 times that many districts existed a few vears ago. Reorganization demands 
construction of school facilities to provide proper attendance units for the chil 
dren within the newly reorganized area. 

Probablv the greatest need of the newly reorganized district is the construc- 
tion of plant facilities which will make larger attendance centers possible, and 
thereby abandon the one-room rural school, which, in most instances, is build 
ing that was constructed from 40 to 70 vears ago. The school-enlargement pro 
gram at the present time has resulted in the elimination of some 4,490 rural units 
and the children from these units must now be housed in the large scho er 
ters Thus, in addition to the classrooms needed because of increased et 





ments, some SOO more classrooms must yet be built as a result of enlargement 
of attendance units 


Unfortunately many of the schools of the State in greatest need have ex- 
hausted their financial resources and are unable to provide the s*hool-plant facil 
ties they need. For example, this particular situation is evident in the rban 


areas of Kansas City, St. Louis, and to a certain degree in other areas of the 
State. In some of these districts, classes are being held in churches, trailers, and 
schoo] buses. 

The cost of school building construction in Missouri is now approximately 
214 times what it was in 1940. The assessed valuation and the constitutional 
limitation of 10 percent on bonding capacity fail to afford sufficient building 
funds in many communities. The cost of construction, the increase in enroll- 
ment, and the failure of assessed valuations to keep abreast of the needs cause 
us to be much concerned about the consideration by the Congress of school- 
building construction. 

The State legislature has provided funds to a maximum of $70,000 per district 
for school-building facilities in any reorganized district in the State of Missouri. 
But in school-p!ant construction, Missouri, like many other States, is suffering 
from a 20-year lag due to the depression thirties and the high-cost and scarce- 
materiai forties 

Education is a national, as well as State, problem, and it seems reasonable that 
the Federal Government should participate in public school-plant construction. 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
SACRAMENTO, September 30, 1954. 
Hon. CARROLL D. KEARNS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on School Construction of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN KEA4RNS: Please find attached several copies of a brief 
statement of the school-construction needs in California. We are filing this 
statement with you for use with your Subcommittee on School Construction. 


We have asked Dr. Edgar Fuller, executive secretary of the Council of Chief 
State School Officials to make our presentation, as it is impossible for me or 
anyone from my office to be present on the date of the hearing 
We appreciate the opportunity to furnish you with information concerning 
school building needs in California, 
Sincerely, Roy E. Srmpson. 


ScHOOL CONSTRUCTION NEEDS IN CALIFORNIA 


The school-construction needs in California may be determined best from 
the school facilities survey authorized under title I of Public Law 815. The 
school facilities survey, started in 1952 and just recently completed, has been 
conducted in a very careful and complete manner in California. A professional 
staff of 8 persons, necessary clerical help, and approximately 200 part-time 
special assistants who for the most part were graduate students, were employed 
to gather and compile the data for this survey. Because of the care with 
which this survey has been planned and conducted, the information derived 
from the survey may be used with confidence that the figures are as accurate 
as they could possibly be made. The information from the survey has heen 
used by the California State Department of Education in recommendations 
made to the State legislature. 
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The school facilities survey was done in two parts. Enrollment projections 
and estimates of the school-construction needs were made for the period 1952-55 
and for the period 1955-59. However, the estimates of the cost of school- 
construction needs and the available resources of the school districts of the State 
were made for the entire period 1952-59 
A summary of some of the information from the school facilities survey may 
t< 


he ind in the accompanying tables. The basic fivure upon which most caleu 


lations relating to the construction needs in a school district must be based 
is the estimated number of additional pupils that will be enrolled in the schools 
of the district during future years. The enrollments for each individual dis- 
trict in the State were projected to 1959. The total projected enrollments for 
the State derived from the school facilities survey were found to be ns <t 
with total State enrollments compiled by another agency. It was found that 
a total of 581,670 additional pupils will require additional housing during the 
period 1955-59 as indicated in table I. A total of 20,147 classrooms and a total 
of 45,176,000 square feet of area will be required to hous® these 581,670 pupils 
as is set forth in tables II and ITI 

The cost of needed school construction was related to the State law under 
Which districts finance their school-building requirements. This law limits dis- 
trict bond issues for school construction to 5 percent of the assessed valuation 
of the district for each type of school maintained—elementary, high school, or 
junior college. The assessed valuation in each district was est'mated for the 


= 


period 1952-59. The available resources of the district for finnnein™ and con 
structions needs were determined from the 5 percent bonding capacity of the 
district and the estimated assessed valuation. These available resources were 
then compared to the estimated cost of the school-construction needs for each of 
the districts It was found that many of the district would be able to finance 
their construction needs with the 5 percent bonding capacity permitted them 
by law It was found that many other school districts wou'd be unable to 
finance their construction needs within the 5 percent bonding capacity. Table 
IV reveals the total cost of needed construction for the period 1°52-59, available 
resources, and the deficit for all districts in which the available resources are 
not sufficient to finance the cost of constructiz needed f lit in the district 
It will be noted that a deficit of $676,207,000 exists which must be made up 
with funds from some other source than local district bonding capacity if the 
construction needs in these districts are to he met. A State bond issue of $185 
million was approved in 1952 to be used as State building aid to these deficit 
districts Subtracting this State bond issue of S185 million from the total deficit 
of $676.207.000 leaves a remaining deficit facing the districts of the State at 
the present time of $491,207,000. This is summarized in table V 


TABLE I.—Number of pupils requiring additional housing, 1955-59 


Vumber of 


Grade level: punils 
In eleme ntary schools ' 8415. T65 
In secondary schools ° 235, 896 
In combined schools 9 
otal 581, 670 
| ‘ } } Is t le t } Y nil } ’ 
S Wary schools incl hich sct Is h g pupils t ch grades 9 or 10 
hic r | ‘ t : 
Co ned schools include those housing pupils in both elementary and secondary grades 
TABLE II Estimated number of classrooms need da, 1955-59 


Grade level: classror 
In elementary schools 11,875 
In secondary schools : 8, 772 


| pla alerts eran ee |e 
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TaBLe I1I.—Estimated area requirements, 1955-59 


Standards used for computing area areas follows 

(a) Klementary classrooms: Large schools—1 per 50 pupils or major fracti 
small schools—1 per 30 pupils or minor fraction 

(b) Secoudary classrooms: 1 per 25 pupils; special allowance made ft 
high schools 

(c) Alea per Classroom figured at 1,600 square feet to include all plant 
ities except multipurpose rooms, auditoriums, gymnasiums, and cafeteria 

(d@) Area needed for multipurpose rooms, auditoriums, gymnasiums, and cafe 
terias—estimates based on individual school needs as determined by survey 
fieldinen 


TABLE I\ Total cost of needed school construction and estimated ave } 
local district resources in deficit districts, 1952-59 


G ed 
I eme ita list t $ 54, OOK $9 421 ¢ 
In secondary district s 9. OO I 9 
In unified district 6. 845. 000 86. 044. 00 S 
Total 1. 185, 9O8, OOK 
eficit districts ar ( vhich have ool co iction needs which ca he f 
j ¢ j ' r t j r | t 
i oid ipa perce ) 1 i valuat ) 
TABLE V. {mount of aid required in deficit districts, 1955-59 
imount 
Deficit, 1952-59 S676, 20/7, 000 
Less: State aid, 1952-55 185, 000, 000 
Net deficit, 1955-59 $91, POT, VUO 


Chairman, Subcommittee on School Construction. 


Congress of the United States, Washington, D. C 





DEAR CONGRESSMAN KEARNS: A survey of tl schor milding needs f the 
State of New Ham) shire for the period 1952-00 indicates that expe tures of 
at least $42 million in new construction would be necessary to take car f 
increased enrollments and replacements of aged structures his ! 
ould not be initiated even though most of our communities bonded the elve 

p to the limit provided by the State laws. Consequently, if our State 0 
provide adequate housing for its £0,000 elementary and secondary pupi t 
Will need some assistance from some other source than local and State funds 


We would like to present this information to the House Subcommittee on 


53813—54 24 
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School Construction so that our needs may be included with those of other 
States in the event that consideration is given to Federal aid for school 
construction. 
We appreciate this opportunity to present this information to the committee. 
Very truly yours, 
AusTIN J. McCAFFREY, Commissioner of Education. 


EDUCATION IN PuERTO Rico, 1953-54—STATEMENT BY MARIANO VILLARONGA, 
SECRETARY OF EDUCATION, COMMONWEALTH OF Puerto RICo 


INTRODUCTION 


The people of Puerto Rico have a deeply abiding faith in education. To them 
an education represents a cherished opportunity for the economic, social, and 
cultural improvement of the individual and of the community 

Chis faith of the common man in Puerto Rico in the unlimited possibilities of 
education places a tremendous responsibility on the educational leaders of the 


island hey must maintain and develop a free school system which is available 


to all, irrespective of creed, color, or economic status They must be sure that 
the public-school system they develop does in reality offer the basic preparation 
which will enable men to take advantage of the available opportunities and, 


when necessary, to create new opportunities for themselves and their children. 
And all this must be done with the limited resources at the disposal of the 
Commonwealth government 

In order to have a better understanding of the existing situation and future 
possibilities with respect to education in Puerto Rico, let us take note briefly 
of the progress attained to date in this field. 


PROGRESS ATTAINED 


There has been noteworthy progress in Puerto Rico in the field of education 
since the beginning of the century. In 1900 only about 1 out of every 33 in- 
habitants of the island was attending school, whereas by 1954 more than a 
fourth of our total population is enrolled in school. The rate of illiteracy 
among our population 10 years of age and over has declined from approximately 
SO percent in 1900 to about 22 percent at present. 

Starting from a newly graded elementary school attended by about 10 percent 
of the population from 6 to 18 years of age in 1900, our public-school system 
has grown to 2,114 elementary, junior and senior high and vocational schools 
which enroll 516,348 students in the school year 1953-54. There were also 35,969 
students attending private schools, so it is estimated that last year the schools 
of Puerto Rico enrolled about 72 percent of the school-age population. The 
teaching staff of the public schools has increased from S897 in 1900 to 10,924 in 
1954, and our school budget from a half million dollars to $38.5 million. Thus, 
about one-fourth of the total budget of the Commonwealth government is being 
appropriated for educational purposes 

In other respects, too, our public-school system has been expanded and improved. 
We have a regular summer and evening school program for adults, including 
both academic and vocational courses, which in 1954 enrolled 50,880 persons, 
Last year we initiated a new literacy program under which we plan to reduce 
illiteracy to 10 percent by 1960, 

Our curriculum has been improved and expanded. The basic skills are still 
stressed, but the subject matter is more psychologically organized to facilitate 
learning. Audiovisual materials and radio programs of the government radio 
station are utilized in the classrooms. Vocational education including agri- 
culture, home economies, trades and industry, business education, industrial 
arts—e program introduced in the early 1930’s—is being offered in our junior 
and senior high schools. Two years ago we organized a vocational high-school 
program which in 1953-54 functioned in 11 centers with an enrollment of 3,529 
pupils. 

We furnish textbooks free of charge to pupils. ‘To make this possible, we 
have set up our own press to print textbooks and other instructional materials. 
We are also preparing our own textbooks and adapting others originally published 
in the States 

We have a free school-lunch program in which almost 200,000 pupils partici- 
pate daily. In 1953-54 we served over 35 million free hot lunches to our pupils, 
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Last year our public school plants contained a total of 8,349 classrooms in 
cluding 1,167 rented rooms. Since 1946 the Legislature of Puerto Rico has 
appropriated almost $13 million for the construction and equipping of 1,146 
hew Classrooms. 

Under the constitution of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, our public schools 


are free, nonsectarian, open to all, irrespective of color, creed, « ‘ n ic 
status, and compulsory at the elementary school level to extent pe ed 
by our facilities. As a matter of fact, approximately S2 per t r 6 12 
year old children were in school last year, and i I ra s to 


91 percent by 1957. 


Despite the significant accomplishments I have already ntioned, there are 
still numerous problems facing educational leaders in | 

The research division of the National Edueation A ni 
pleted a study of education in the outlying areas—Alaska, Hawaii, P 
Guam, the Virgin Islands, the Canal Zone, and American Samoa lar ( 
tioning it at this time, because it fur: eS ¢ ellen l for many of e 
points which I wish to bring to your attention. It pointed out na rd e 
with the 1950 census, adults in Puerto Rico 25 years of age and over had m- 
pleted an average of 3.7 years of hoo In th espect, Puerto Rico cu a 
the last position among the seven areas considered I was als ist h 
regard to the percentage of the adult population with less than 5 years of 
schooling (64.9 percent). 

The same study revealed that Puerto Ri was below the 6 other areas with 
respect to percentage of children 5 throuch 17 years of age enrolled hool 
In 1250-51 this proportion in Puerto Rico was 52.1 pereent: the average for 
the continental United States was 82.7 percent We have made progress in the 
extension of educational opportunities to our children since 1951 In that year 
we estimate that 64 percent of our children from 6 to 18 years age were at- 
tending school, whereas by 1953-54 the proportion enr: d had increased to 
about 72 percent. Of course, we still have a long way to go in reachi our 


goal of 88 percent by 1961 

Ability to support education depends to a large extent on the State revenues 
and the proportion dedicated to education, as well as on the number of chi'dren 
and youths who must be educated. In this respect Puerto Rico is struggling 


] 


against enormous odds hecause of its limited financial resources and its large 
proportion of school-age children. 

Thus, the NEA study referred to previously feund that in 1950 Puerto Rico 
had 948 children 5 through 17 years per 1,000 wage-earning adults. They de- 
fined wage earners as persons from 25 to 64 vears of aut Che average for 
the United States was 405 and only American Samoa had a larger proportion 
(1,907) of school-age children per 1,000 wage-earning adults than did Puerto 
Rico 

Thus, although Puerto Rico devotes over one-fourth of its total budget to 


education, its large number of children results in a lower expenditure per pupil 
enrolled: about $82 in 1952-538. 

The high proportion of school-age children also results in larger classes rhe 
NEA found that in 1950-51 Puerto Rico had the largest average uber of 
pupils per teacher of the 6 outlying areas for which data were availab 13.4 
The average for the continental United States was 24.1 Data now available 


would indicate that the average number of pupils per teacher had increased to 
over 46 in 1953 4. 

Lack of an adequate number of teachers and classrooms has not only increased 
the teacher load but has resulted also in an increase in the number of children 
attending school less than a full school day. We have two types of such 
organizations: 

1. Double enrollment—in which a teacher teaches two groups, one in the 
morning and the other in the afternoon in the same room. Almost 75 percent 
of our elementary school enrollment attends classes organized under this plan. 

2 Interlocking enrollment—in which one teacher and group use a room in 
the morning and another teacher and group utilize it in the afternoon, Approxi- 
mately 14 percent of our elementary enrollment attend classes under this type 
of organization. ‘This is the prevailing organization in the upper grades of our 
urban elementary schools and is also common at the junior high-school level. 


——————_—_——__—— 


1 Research Division of the National Education Association Education in the Outlying 
Areas. Washington, D. C.; the Association, May 1954. 14 p. 
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In other words, almost 89 percent of our elementary-school pupils are in school 








less than a normal school day 

In spite of the greater pup oad of our teacher the NEA reports that their 
, , ower than the average of the I itlving areas of Hawaii, 
Canal Zone, Alaska, and Guat ‘ which data a ava ble Th average salary 

m teachers in Puerto Rico in 1953-54 proXimately $1,865. The 
a rage for the continental United S Tes 8 S3B.605 Onlv one state, Missis 
sip] I edb w Puetr Rico in this respect 

tr) f ency existil textbooks and other instructional materials con 

her m problem in our schools As I have pointed out previously, 

Ww l e] rit in mri I t f our textbooks However, as you can 
easily understand, good t Oks are costly and necessarily take time to produce, 
present we do not ha nfficient books for our pupils A recent study has 

re ‘ in our elemontat chools there is an average of 2.05 books per 

l re exactly, about 0.47 books per child per subject area of English, 
S] S| rithmetic, community problems, and art, music, and physical educa 
tion At the secondary school level the situation is not much better, for in the 
junior and senior high schools there is an average of only 0.84 books per pupil 
per subject matter are Envlish, Spanish, mathematics, socal studies, science, 
et lo help alleviate this situation, we are utilizing a school weekly, published 
in alternate eeks for the elementary and secondary levels, and containing 
selected material from the bjects taught at each level. We have also requested 
tl egislature to appropriat er $10 million during the next 6 years to enable 
us to obta'n the necessary materia 

Another serio problem acing us at present is that of the replacement of 
damaged or ornout equipment which cannot be repaired. We estimate that 
about f of the equipment now in use in our elementary schools is wornout 

nd sl e replaced Howeve we have never had sufficient funds for that 
purpos ind we shall need at least $250,000 between now and 1957-58 to replace 
this equipment As a matter of fact, we have already submitted a proposal to 
this effect to the Puerto Rico Planning Board and the legislature. 

The preceding facts show that school facilities in Puerto R’co are both inade- 
juate and insufficient to meet the needs of her peopl ‘To insure the survival and 
deve ! our democratic way of life, it is imperative that we afford our 
| equal opportunities to obtain an adequate edu ation. Our future plans 
( ruction of additional school facilities have been formulated with this 
t i I ley 

CTHOOI IL!IT ES SURVEY AND OUR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 

From 1951 to 1°53 the Department of Education of Puerto Rico cooperated 
with the United States O‘Nce of Education in conducting a broad survey of 
p ¢-school-building facilities in Puerto Rico. Similar studies conducted 
through the United States during these years wert ade possible by Public 
Law 815 of the Stist Cor ess and legislation in individual States and in Puerto 
Rico which provided funds, on a 1-to-1 basis, to cover the cost of the studies. 
‘I st phase the survey iprised an inventory of existing school facilities, 

surve of the islandwide need for school construction and the 
ades of Commonwealth resources to meet school-facilities requirements. 
Phis dy was « eted in 1951 

i ! phase of the s ey revealed that in December 1951, as indicated in 
ch No. 16, 1,620 class ns were needed to replace obsolete rooms, 7,706 class- 
! vere needed to relic overcrowding, and 507 classrooms were needed to 
! The n reas 

| t cost of tes ( structures as well as of additions to buildings other 
thar rooms wou be $S8.393,981 In addition, $17,943,055 would be needed 
to acquire d im rove new sites and for the rehabilitation and remodeling of 
existing structures. The total school construction needs revealed by this stud) 
an nfed to S106 277.036 Of this amount, Puerto Rico had available $4,901,000 
for capital outl projects for the schools. This means that our total needs in 
this respect amounted to $101,576,036, or 95.59 percent 

The school-fucilities survey was based on specific instructions issued, and 
norms set, by the United States Office of Education. The study was designed to 


reveal the number of additional classrooms which would have to be constructed to 
eliminate rented and obsolete rooms, to do away with half-day sessions and 
relieve overcrowding, and to house enrollment increases up to and including the 


opening of the school year 1952-53. This study was based on standards which 
included a pupil capacity of 30 pupils per classroom, 
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The school-facilities survey has been of invaluable aid to us in the preparatio 
of our school-construction programs We have just completed a 6-year e-onomic 
plan for the years 1955-56 to 1960-61 which includes our school-construction 
program for these years. This program is planned th the idea of accommodat 
ing in school the following proportions of our school-age populat 

Ag 
a) 
13 
16 s 

Che plans for the school year 1955-56 fe this program ca 
tion of 700 additional Classrooms, 500 of which are to be of concrete 
and 200 of frame construction tan approximate cost of 4.6 a 

The school-facilities survey, as has been poinied our, covers eases il 
enrollment up to and including the beginning of the school ve 1 ) ihe 
total estimated increase from tl school year 1951-52 to 1952 
provision was made in that study, was 15,220 pupils. Ilowever 
increases in the day-school enrollment since the end of the schos ( 1) 2 


have been as follows: 


1952-53 2 O87 
1953-54 20) 14 
August 194 92 OOD 
That is, up to the present time we have 59,917 more children in school than 


were provided for in that study 

During the same period we have constructed 558 classrooms, of which 137 are 
of frame construction Kor the schoo!) year 1954 Hh the construction of a tota 
of 267 classrooms, 222 of which are to be of frame construction, has een 
authorized 

These additional rooms fall far short of the number needed to accommodate 
the increased enrollment The inevitable result has been an increase in t 
number of children attending school for less than a normal schoolday, that is 
under the double enrollment or interlocking enrollment plans: 





ur 
r 

1951 s 

1952-33 

1953 


The double enrollment organization is employed when there is a lack of bot 
rooms and teachers, while the interlocking organization is utilized when there 
are sufficient teachers but not enough rooms, ‘Thus, the increase in the enroll 
ment under the latter plan means that teachers were available, but the corre 
sponding number of rooms had not been constructed 


CONCLUSION 


The first phase of the school facilities survey revealed that the total cost of 
meeting the statewide needs of Puerto Rico up to the school year 1952-538 
amounted to $106,277,036. Since that time about 60,000 additional children have 
been enrolled in our public schools. Thus, if the same standards utilized in the 
survey are applied in this case, 2,000 additional classrooms should have been 
built to house these additional pupils. The Commonwealth government con 
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structed only 558 rooms during this period ; hence, at present we have 1,442 fewer 
classrooms than we really need. Therefore, our present school construction 
needs are $118.4 million, or $12,170,364 more than the total cost given in the 
school facilities survey. 

(The charts mentioned are not printed but will be found in com- 
mittee files. ) 

Mr. Kearns. At this time, for the record, alse, I would like to have 
the record show that we are most pleased as a subcommittee at the 
wisdom and judgment of the full committee chairman, the Honorable 
Samuel K. McConnell, Jr., in making it possible for these hearings 
to be held by appointing us as members of the subcommittee. 

Further, I would like to state that the record should show that we 
want to thank Mr. Derrickson for his fine job of handling the details 
of the agenda. Also, we should mention our friend Ernest Giddings 
of NEA, who did so much to help In planning these hearings. 

I want to thank Bob Cardon here, the legislative counsel, for coming 
over and sitting and listening to this testimony, as we will be using 
Bob later on in drafting legislation, and he really does a very fine 
job of it. 

Above all, I want to thank the members of my fine subcommittee for 
their loyalty and cooperation and willingness to come to Washington 
at this time. It has been a great pleasure as chairman to work with 
all of you. I want to thank Bill McLeod of the staff of the District 
Committee for his kindness and hospitality in letting us use the 
District Committee hearing room, because our hearing room is occu- 
pied as an office by another subcommittee. In addition, Mr. Derrick- 
son, will you please extend my appreciation to the young ladies in 
your office for their efforts here, and to Fred Hussey, minority clerk, 
for his help and cooperation ¢ 

Mr. Derrickson. I certainly shall. 

Mr. Kearns. At this time we are very pleased and honored to have 
the United States Commissioner of Education as our witness, Dr. 
S. M. Brownell. 

I would like to say that in every good musical comedy they have a 
finale and so you are the finale, Dr. Brownell. We have had the four 
acts, and we are voing to have the pleasure of listening to you this 
Mo! ning. 

You may present any written testimony which you have or you may 
summarize your testimony, or do as you please in presenting your 
statement. 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE S. M. BROWNELL, COMMISSIONER 
OF EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Dr. Brownetu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think I will use some 
written testimony. 

Mr. Kearns. It is perfectly all right. 

Dr. Browneti, Then, I hope you will feel free to follow up with 
such questions as you may wish. 

In order to save your time, I have tried to avoid, in my written 
testimony repeating much of the picture which has been presented 
to you by your previous witnesses. 
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I have not had a chance to read the testimony which you have had 
within the past few days, but I followed it in several ways, including 
having one of the members of the office staff here brief me so that I 
would not spend a lot of time repeating what I think you already know. 

Mr. Kearns. That will be fine, Doctor. 

Dr. Browneti. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appreciate your invitation to appear before this committee which is 
exploring the situation on a problem most important to the welfare of 
this Nation, namely the school building problem, and seeking to find 
out as a result in what ways, if any, the Federal Government is or 
should be involved in solving the problem. 

May I state at the outset that Secretary Hobby wishes me to thank 
you for your invitation to express her views to the committee. She 
regrets that she was unable to shift commitments of long standing 
that caused her to be absent from the city. However, the statement 
which I should like to make expresses the Secretary’s and the Depart 
ment’s position. It likewise has been cleared with the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

There are several points which we recognize and believe in concern 
ing school construction needs. I should like to comment on them 
briefly in order that the present situation be viewed in relation to both 
the immediate and the long-range problem of school construction needs 
of the country: 

First: There is need for school construction action on a large scale. 
To construct school buildings te provide the 370,000 classrooms cur- 
rently needed would probab ly cost $10 to $15 billion. Rapidly increas- 
ing school enrollments in the years ahead will mean that many more 
classrooms must be built. 

This need has been set forth to Members of the Congress in reports 
from the Office of Education on the school facilities survey and in 
materials pointing out the need for action programs in all of the 
States. You have had presented to you these past 2 days much evi- 
dence of the extent. of the classroom shortage and of need for rapid 
increase in school housing in the years ahead. I shall not elaborate 
on these facts and conditions other than to present two charts, which 
are over here on the easel and of which I will give copies to you if I 
may, so that you may see them. 

Chart I shows the classroom shortage over the past years and pro 
jects what could be expected if construction continued at the 1953 rate, 
and on the basis of that, you will note that if construction continued 
at the 1953 rate, we would have, by 1959-60 a backlog of 470,000 
needed classrooms. Now, the chart which I have here has been 
brought up to date over the one which you have in your hand, Mr. 
Chairman. So, there is some discrepancy. 

Mr. Kearns. Can the members of the subcommittee see that chart? 
Would you mind bringing it out a little bit farther? We would like 
to be able to see it clearly. 

Dr. Brownetv. This chart points out in the red here the classrooms 
needed today and the classrooms available, beginning in 1929-30, and 
carrying it on through up to the present time. 

You will note the increase in the needed classrooms which is shown 
here, as there was a rapidly i increasing enrollment. You can also see 
that there has been an increase in the number of available classrooms, 
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beginning back about 1949-50, but it has not increased as rapidly as 
the need for classrooms has increased. 

Mr. Krarns. However, we have had the greatest increase in the 
last year ¢ 

Dr. BrowNeuyi. That is right; the greatest increase in the numbet 
of classrooms constructed. 

Chart II shows enrollment trends and thus why much school con- 
struction will be required just to keep up with added enrollment. 

This chart simply summarizes our enrollment situation, showing 
how back in about 1945-46 we began to have this rapid increase in 
enrollment so that at the present time we have in elementary, second- 

ls, and colleges 38 million enrolled and we anticipate by 
1960, on a conservative basis, that the enrollment will be 45 million. 
‘That increase indicates the rapid increase in need for facilities. 

Mr. Kearns. In regard to the chart, the reporter will show the 
statement from the Commissioner of the 38 million versus 45 million 
ant cipated enrollment. 

Dr. Browneti. We recognize that no single measure at the Fed- 


ary schoo 


eral level is going to solve the school-construction problem. The 
problem is not only immediate. School enrollment will increase 
materially for at least a decade, thus requiring continued large-scale 
school construction. Furthermore all proposals for Federal assist 


ance assume that Federal funds would be used to supplement State 
and/or local funds. School construction therefore would come about 
only after people in local school districts voted to spend some money 
for new school facilities. The solution of the problem is thus depend- 
ent upon continuous large-scale school construction for at least 10 
irs including action in individual school districts and States what- 
ever action is taken in Washington now or in the future. The size 
of the present school-building problem, its impact on all parts of the 
country, and the long-range necessity for a large amount of school 
construction, makes it important that the problem be understood gen- 
erally by the peop le in order to receive their necessary support on a 
continuing basis. They must recognize the relationship of adequate 
schooling for all youth to the preservation of a free and a strong 
Nation. They must recognize the extent of the present need and of 
the oncoming need. They must be convinced that the need is great 
enough and important enough for them to pay the taxes required. 

The school-building situation is but a part of the school problem. 
We are confronted with the necessity of taking such steps as will 
speed up action programs on school construction and also on other 
closely related and important school problems in each of the 48 States 
and in the Territories. 

Any proposed solution of the school-building situation should be 
such that it does not interfere with or weaken the responsibility, 
management, and control of schools by the States and local com- 
munities, now or in the long run. Where schools are required because 
of children on Federal pronerties there are special responsibilities 
which should be met by the Federal Government. 

Attempts to provide adequate schoolhousing should be, therefore, 
such as to get immediate and widespread increase in support for pres- 
ent school building and other school needs and also to assure the 
continued support necessary to meet the year-by-year increasing 
school load that we face in this country for the foreseeable future. 
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In scheduling my appearance before this committee you suggested 
a desire that I attempt to consider testimony of the first 2 days. I 
was unable to be present for these 2 days or to analyze the testimony. 
However, I have tried to review similar presentations on this problem 
which have been made at earlier times in publications and in meet 
ings. I have summarized below what seem to me the major argu 
ments advanced for providing Federal funds for school construction. 
You have been having presented to you the evidence to support these 
arguments. In an endeavor to conserve your time I will therefore 
not repeat the evidence favoring the arguments assuming that you 
are already aware of them. I will confine myself to noting—without 
exhibits or lengthy argument—what would seem the major points 
that have been advanced } by those who do not support them. You will 
thus have had before you both the pros and the cons of the arguments. 
Should you wish added explanation or evidence either pro or con we 
shall be glad to try to furnish you with it. The arguments briefly 
stated are these: 

1. States are fiscally unable to build the schools needed now and 
for the increased school population. Following that line, I will not 
develop that point, but J will present the arguments which are offered 
against that point of view. 

(a) The fiseal capacity of the National Government is the com- 
bined resources of the 48 States so the money comes from the States 
anyway. There is no source of revenue to the Federal Government 
ether than which comes from combining the payments of taxes to 
Federal tax collectors by the people in all of the States. It is usually 
recognized, however, that individual States do not contribute to Fed 
eral taxes in the same proportion as they receive grants-in-aid. Some 
States receive more than their citizens pay in Federal taxes, and 
some States less. 

(6) Evidence shows that all States have the fiscal resources and the 
legal authority to spend more for school construction than they do at 
present. In other eso none of the States is broke. 

(< ) Recent reduction 1 i 1 Federal taxes prey idles each State with a 
oreater margin of tax ¢ apie ity than it has had. Some 
could be used for school buil lings if deemed wise by 


or all of this 
the States. J 
think those are the three major arguments that are ordinarily used as 
the “con” arguments with reference to this particular point on the 
fiscal ability of the States. 

2, School building needs are so oreat and action processes to provide 
necessary funds by States and localities are so slow that emergency 
congressional legislation is necessary. 

It takes no longer for a State legislature to act than for Congress to 
act. Most of the State legislatures will meet during the same period 
that Congress will be in session. The citizens in the States would have 
to take State and/or local action anyway on any school project since 
all proposals made for Federal use would have only a portion of each 
project paid from Federal funds. 

Now the third argument advanced frequently is that the Federal 
rovernment provides money for other public-service facilities usually 
on some matching basis. This tends to give them priority in State and 
local tax budgets. Unless the Federal Government provides also 
funds for school facilities it places schools at a disadvantage as against 
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roads, hosiptals, and so forth, in securing appropriations by the States 
and localities. 

If the Federal Government provides a portion of the costs of roads, 
hospitals, and so forth that the community and State would otherwise 
have to finance, the Federal Government has created greater State and 
local tax leeway or capacity available for school construction if they 
so desire to use it. 

The fourth argument is that it is of nationa! interest to see that each 
child in the Nation has a reasonable opportunity to develop his poten- 
tial abilities by having a chance to attend sc oe The Federal Gov- 
ernment could express this national interest by allocating, to each 
State, funds gathered by Federal taxing powers on the basis of some 
amount tow ard the education of each child atte nding school. 

Chis recognizes a different principle than the Federal Government 
has, up to the present, recognized in respect to education. It is a 
principle that would apply whether the school problems were im- 
mediate or long range. It involves sufficient shift in policy that be- 
fore acceptance it should have careful congressional study and dis- 
eussion, and probably public consideration as for example at State 
and W! ite House conferences. 

The point is freq juen itly made that before the Federal Government 
steps in to provide Federal funds for school construction, it should 
be assured that any State receiving funds has made reasonable efforts 
to use its own resources efficiently in such ways as eliminating ineffi- 
cient school districts: providing a sound tax-support structure that 
does not handicap local schools through low tax or bonding limits 
or inequitable property assessments ; providing State leade rship with 

cal districts in developing long-range building programs; and pro- 
lloe a State school construction aid program and other points 
along that line. 

One of the purposes of the State and White House conferences is to 
give each State an opportunity and some incentive to examine its own 
activities in these matters as a basis for deciding what steps it could 
and should take to move ahead. 

In light of these facts that States had the financial capacity to ex- 
tend and expand school construction, that Federal tax reduction had 
increased this State and/or local tax capacity, and since the sound 
base for bringing about immediate and continued school construction 
was public understanding of the problem and willingness to face up 
to the need for action and for voting the tax support, it is our belief 
that the course of action promising the greatest immediate and long- 
range benefits to the most schoolchildren is to press for action pro- 
grams in each of the 48 States, and to get the benefit of the studies and 
considerations of these 48 States as well as of the Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations in determining the long-range place of 
the Federal Government in reference to the school-construction 
pro blem. 

The foregoing statements have attempted to do two things: 

First, call attention to the overall school-construction situation in 
its relationship to total school needs now and in the years ahead and 
to the relationship of the Federal Government to schools. 

Second, state the major arguments advanced in favor of Federal 
funds for school construction and summarizing the points which are 
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advanced against them, since you have had testimony covering the 
points in favor of them. 

I should like to close my testimony by stating what the Federal 
Government has done in reference to the school situation and to point 
out in some detail how the State and White House conferences are 
developing to speed up action in each of the States. 

First, the Federal Government has recognized special Federal re- 
sponsibility for school construction in so-called federally affected 
areas. The 83d Congress appropriated $195 million for the construe- 
tion of these schools. In addition it extended for 2 years the school 
construction act for federally affected areas. 

Second, the attention of citizens has been focused on school-construe- 
tion needs and ways of meeting them by the Office of Education 
through widespread dissemination of the facts. This has been done 
through publications and through oral presentations before oroups. 

Third, Congress has reduced Federal taxes by more than $7 billion 
a year. This will provide the citizens of each tSate with a larger 
amount of disposable income. The citizens thus are able, without in- 
creasing their total tax outlay, to use all or a portion of this money for 
school construction if they so desire. 

Fourth, the Congress has established the Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations which is now engaged in a careful study of 
Federal-State relations with a special subcommittee on education. 
This report should aid materially in considering the long-range 
problems. 

Fifth, Congress has enacted legislation for citizen-educator State 
conferences to develop State action programs on school construction 
and other school problems. It appropriated $700,000 so that States 
could without waiting for State legislative appropriations move ahead 
on the planning and holding of these State conferences that would 
among other things help speed up State action programs to cope with 
school building and teacher shortages. 

I might say that the plans on those State conferences are moving 
ahead. I think two of them are scheduled for November; others will 
be coming along rather rapidly. 

Growing citizen interest in education and progress in improving 
educational opportunities have developed rapidly and extensively, 
but progress has been impeded by conditions which point to the need 
for State action. The State and White House conference on educa 
tion provide machinery whereby citizens can improve education by 
joint study, planning, and mobilizing of resources to develop action 
programs. 

I have called am to the doubling of parent-teacher member- 
ships in recent yes , the growth of citizen-educator groups working 
on educational ai ms from about 1,000 groups in 1950 to more than 
§,000 by 1954, and I also call attention to the interest being shown 
by groups in the problems of the colleges, which all point to richer 
opportunities for cooperative action by lay and professional citizens. 

In order to build upon this grassroots interest and to help speed up 
action on school problems at the State and local levels Congress 
recently enacted Public Law 530. This law authorizes State and 
White House conferences on education and provides the machinery 
whereby citizens in each State can develop the kind of educational 
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program they want and need. It will bring them together to face up 
to such problems as these which call for action at the State level— 
property assessments, limitations on taxes and bonds, inefficient school 
districts, facilities for higher education, shortage of capable teachers, 
and State aid for school « ‘onstruction. 

The composition, organiZation, purposes, and use of Federal funds 
for State conferences are matters for State determination. It is hoped 
that conferences will be held in 1954—55 in sufficient time for confer 
ence reports to he available for the White House conference. 

Im oht indicate that the White Hou se conference organization is 

» underway and they are setting up this week their offices here, 
with their dire tor, so th: it the yw ill be able to coope rate fully with the 
State conferen es, 

It is anticipated that the State conferences will be held between the 
fall of 1954 and the summer of 1955. 

It is expected that the conferences will consider education broadly, 
that is, from early childhood through higher and adult levels and as 
provided noe home, school, church, and other neighborhood 
institutions, and through such media as the press, radio, television, 
movies, et cetera, 

Careful preplanning by a representative citizen-educator com- 
mittee (or committees) assisted by a competent staff is a prerequisite 
for a successful meeting. And materials have already gone out to the 
governors and chief State school officers calling attention to the need 
for such careful pre pl: inning. 

The composition of the planning committee will - determined by 
each State as it desires. Pre sumably t here would be these common 
features: 

Committee members would be selected through cooperative action 
between the executive office and the office of the chief State school 
offi wer. 


The conference committee would be representative of citizen and 
educator interests, with more laymen than professional educators, 

Each State will natural! LV ( lecide such things as the size and com- 
positiol of the conference: its leneth. agenda, expected outcomes, fol- 


lowup measures: whether the staff needed by the planning comunittee 
shonld be prov ided by the state edueation department, employed by 
the committee, or both: and how the Federal funds would be used as 
het ween committee expen 5, conference arrangements, preparation 
of data and conference study materials, reports of the conference to 
the publie and for the White House conterence. 

Publie Law 530 requires that each State prepare, for use of the 
White House Conference Committee, a report of the materials used 
for the State conference, of the discussions, and of the findings or 
actions of the State conference. 

The White House conference is being planned and managed by a 
committee of citizens and educators appointed by the President and 
assisted by a professional staff. It is representative of varying po- 
litical, religious, racial, educational, and nonschool interests. 

The committee operates as an independent agency directly respon- 
sible to the President. It is not a part of the Office of Education, 
though it is being’ assisted by the resources of the Office of Education. 
It has the greatest possible freedom to secure staff and control ex- 
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penditures within the limitations of an approved budget. It decides 
on the agenda for the conterence, its plat of organization, the part | 


pation in conference matters of representatives from the States. It 
will give every possible assistance to requests from State group It 
is responsible for followup reports to the Nation at the conclu rf 
its meetings. 

| have gone into some detail in reference to t State and W 
House conferences because I wanted to indicate that here alrea 


the o} eration isa proceaure for ce velopn rand activat cm | 


in all of the 48 States in this problem, as well the total 


of education. 

Mr. Mercatr. Dr. Brownell, Public Law 5 cam it of t 
committee. 

Dr. BROWNELL. Yes. 

Mr. Mi rCALF. And we are reasol ably fam | ir w ith the pro\ 
of Public Law 530 and we made some study of it before it was enacted 
and, of course, various members of the committee presented some of 
the same mat rial you are presenting about the White H use Col 
ference to Congress on the floor. 

I appreciate as a member of this committee having your summary 
of Public Law 536, but really what we are concerned with is some 
thing else, something in addition, something bevor d Pubhie Law 530, 
because we have already passed over that phase of it. 

Dr. Browneu. | appreciate that. I included this material because 
I felt in making this statement on the problem of the school-construe 
tion situation it was important to recognize that the problem of in 
volving the people is the basic problem ; that the widespread action 
that is necessary immediately and over the long run is not something 
that can be accomplished by any act of Congress in and of itself. 
And I wanted to indicate I think the law you have passed is an ex 
tremely important law in dealing with this problem of school con 
struction. 

Mr. Mercaur. We think so, too. 

Dr. Browneti. Maybe I should not have taken the time to go over 
the details of how this is being worked out. 

Mr. Kearns. The Commissioner is naturally establishing his 
premise by telling us what is eomnge on. 

Mr. Mercaur. I wanted to bring that out. 

Dr. Browne.i. Perhaps I had better skip these next 2 pages. 

Mr. Kearns. No. 

Mr. Mercaur. No; finish your statement. 

Dr. Brownetyi. All right; surely. 

The White House conference will serve a purpose SOM what dif 
ferent from that of the State conferences. It will emphasize the im 
portance of education to the national well-being: report on the prog- 
ress being made in the several States: summarize the resources avail 
able and needed to keep American education operating at the level 
essential for national security and well being: demonstrate clearly 
what the citizens of the 48 States can do and want to do to meet their 
educational needs; give great impetus to the speedup in educational 
efforts needed in these coming years throughout the country; and 
show citizens the nationwide significance of local schooling. 
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Let me read you, if I may, the letter of President Eisenhower to the 
governors as a summary and asa challenge to our combined leadership 
in moving forward to meet. the needs of the children of this Nation 
for the education they deserve. His letter reads as follows: 


THE WHITE HOUusE, 
Washington, September 20, 1954 

DEAR GOVERNOR : All of us recognize the urgency of solving such serious 
educational problems as shortages of teachers and school facilities and the loss 
of needed trained manpower through illiteracy and school dropouts. Many 
States and local communities are making progress in dealing with these prob- 
lems. The facts show, however, that we are falling behind rather than catch- 
ing up. 

I deeply believe that the primary responsibility for meeting these problems 
must lie with the States and local communities, and that the Federal Govern- 
ment should strengthen and not interfere with State administration of edu- 
cation. It is because our citizens have taken direct responsibility for their 
schools and colleges that, through the years, American education has flourished. 

Public Law 530, just passed by the Congress, conforms to this historie prin- 
ciple of self-reliance. It gives Americans the opportunity to determine what 
steps they can take at local, State, and national levels to insure the best pos- 
sible education for our youth. This act authorizes State and White House 
conferences at which representative citizens and educators can study their edu- 
eational problems at all levels and determine what action should be taken. 
$700,000 has been allocated to the States for defraying a portion of the costs 
of preparing for and conducting these meetings. I have asked Secretary Hobby 
to write you more in detail concerning these conferences. 

With this opportunity to know the facts and understand the problems, I am 
convineed that the people of the United States will develop programs of ef- 
fective action. It is with this conviction that I ask you to join with me in 
bringing about the most thorough, widespread, and concerted study that the 
American people have ever made of their educational problems. This study is 
necessary, I believe, to make citizens realize the importance of immediate and 
continued action if we are to have agencies that contribute to a well-educated 
nation. 

In my judgment, we have in this program a great opportunity to meet the 
needs of education in our country. 

With best wishes and personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
DwicHT D. EISENHOWER. 


In this overall statement, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I have attempted to indicate that the Office of Education is as 
much concerned about the school construction situation as you are as 
a part of the total educational needs of the Nation and, second, to 
point out it recognizes there is need for widespread action by the 
citizens, which I elaborated perhaps too much; third, that the pro- 
gram involved in these conferences will serve to stir this action within 
the present framework of State-Federal relations; will provide an 
opportunity, also, for grass-roots consideration of what should be 
modified or changed in the present policy, and also it will provide 
Congress and the Office of Education with a much more accurate 
picture of what should be the basis for any long-range program of 
the Federal Government than they have at the present time. 

I shall be very happy to elaborate with any answers to questions 
you may wish to ask. 

Mr. Krarns. Thank you, Commissioner. I want to say at the out- 
set we have great respect for you and think you are trying to do a 
great job over there. Administratively, you are capable and your 
background certainly qualifies you highly ‘for this high position that 
you hold. 
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However, the first objective of this subcommittee is the authority 
under which it was appointed, and the authority of the appointment 
of this committee was duly inserted in the record on the opening 
day of the hearings. 

At this time I want to say I am in full sympathy with your White 
House conference. I think it isa step in the right direction. I hope 
it meets with phenomenal success during the time you have indicated 
that it will be held. However, I do not feel that the boys and girls 
of this country should be standing outside of school houses waiting 
to have classrooms built while people from all over the country are 
going to meet and discuss how they are going to have classrooms. 

Personally, I feel it is a national problem from the testimony that 
has been received here. And I know it has been sincere; I know 
it has been honest ; I know it has been well thought out. I know my 
colleagues who are absent on my side share with me the thought that 
duly elected Members of Congress have as much responsibility to 
the people of this country as appointed people in Government. And 
T feel that this subcommittee, through its authority, should meet, 
frame legislation, present it to the Congress and have it enacted. 
And with the wisdom of the fine committee I have and the ap peal 
we can make to the full committee, it seems to me that after we adopt 
a school-construction program that you later on, a vear or a year and 
a half hence, can adopt it as the construction program when you have 
the White House conference. I do not think it would in any way 
conflict with the general data you are going to assemble; because, 
after all, your objective is the same as our objective. We want to help 
you; you want to help us. But I do think we can procrastinate too 
long and not accomplish what we want to accomplish. 

We have neglected this situation since before World War IT and 
yesterday I challenged one witness when he said it is a “crisis” and 
I am in favor of some Government help in a crisis, as you well know. 
We are in the throes of neglect here and we have to wade out of the 
neglect and meet the challenge and the issue, rather than call it a 
crisis. And we have been thinking openly. I want to give the mem- 
bers of my committee on both sides of the aisle credit. They have been 
openminded about it. We are not considering any bill. Our aim is to 
put the boys and g'rls in classrooms. 

With that statement, I know the members of the committee will have 
many interesting questions to ask, and I know you will be able to 
answer them intelligently. 

Finally, at this point. let me say we appreciate Mrs. Hobby’s message 
to us. I know she is sincere and she too shares the thinking of the 
public in general that we need classrooms for the boys and girls. 

Mr. Ell'ott? 

Mr. “7; iort. With reference, Dr. Brownell, to Public Law 530. I 
wonder if you, within the next few days at your convenience. will 
furnish at the record the administrative setup for the White House 
conference as it has been evolved to date; also the dates of the State 
conferences insofar as they are known; and, in addition to that, the 
amount of funds allocated, from the $700,000 which we appropriated, 
to each of the States for their conference. 
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I realize that this, perhaps, is a burden to you; because, as you made 
plain, your Office of Education is not directly running the White 
House conference; but I feel you have such connection with the over 
all setup that you could probably furnish us that information better 
than any other source that I know of. 

Dr. Browne. I shall be glad to do it. I can indicate now that 
the President has already appointed and received the acceptance of 
Mr. Ne McElroy a chairmat of the White louse conference and 
at the present time there's process the creation of the White House 
Conference Committee. There W 1] be a paid dl rector and some st iff. 
The office space for them has already been selected over in what is 
known as the South Building of the Health, Education, and Welfare 
Department. It is space where the Intergovernmental Relations 
Commission was located. The staff is starting operations this week. 
I can give you that infor mation. 

We do not have the dates of the State con ferences, but I will gel 
those, as many as we can, and see that that information is furnished 
for the record. 

I also will be able to supply, I am sure, the apportionment of the 
funds as far as it has been set up under the law for the States. 

Mr. Exxiorr. What is the date of the White House conference ? 

Dr. Browne tt. The date will actually be set by the Conference 
Committee as one of its responsibilities. The date under the law is 
that it must be by not later than November 30, 1955. 

Mr. Ex.xiorr. Some time prior to November 30, 1955. 

Dr. Brownewi. That is right. 

(In response to the above requests of Representative Elliott, Dr. 
Brownell subsequently submitted the following information :) 
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ACTIONS TAKEN BY STATES’ 


Alabama: Governor will discuss with the State superintendent, and present 
it to the next State board of education meeting. 

Arkansas: Governor designated commissioner of education to handle program. 

Colorado Governor has designated commissioner of education to fulfill 
requirements of the law; taken steps to appoint the Colorado Citizens Council 
for the Public Schools as official participants in the State educational conference. 
Council composed of 50 representative citizens, 

Connecticut: State conference to be held November 30 and December 1; Mr. 
Flaherty, deputy commissioner, has visited office for materials and inquired about 
use of funds. 

Delaware: Governor will work closely with State superintendent. 

Maine: Governor and ‘commissioner of education are planning a fall con- 
ference. 

Maryland: Governor has referred his letter to State board of education. 

Michigan: Governor has designated superintendent of public instruction to 
accept and use moneys 

Mississippi: Governor has delegated the State department of education to 
make the study in preparation for the White House Conference. 

Nebraska: Steering committee of the Governor’s lay leadership conference is 
planning a fall conference; had a conference last fall. 

New Jersey: Governor has assigned New Jersey Commissioner of Education 


task of developing plans for New Jersey State conference; executive assistant 
to the commissioner has inquired re use of funds. 
South Carolina: Governor has designated State superintendent to represent 


South Carolina. 


UNOFFICIAL INFORMATION 
Tentative dates: 
Washington, November 22-23. 
Wyoming, November 19. 
Colorado, setting date October 8, 1954. 


White House Conference on Education ipportionment of $700,000 on basis of 
July 1, 1958, State population’* (Public Law 5380, 83d Cong.) 





e= O00 n IT 
State Amount State Amount 
I ed Stat $700, 000 I $5, 000 
20, 731 
Alabama 2, 557 5, 000 
Arizona 000 61, 426 
Arkansas HOS t 6, 908 
California 49,155 5, 000 
Colorado FOR 3 747 
Connecticut & s 9, 077 
Delaware ) 6, 460 
Florida 13, 521 $2, 970 
Georgia 14, 45¢ 5, 000 
Idaho no 1 R851 
Mino 504 5, 000 
Indiar 6, 678 13, 424 
Iow 33, 462 
Kansa s&. OSY O00 
Kentucky ye 5, 000 
Lou 14, 303 
Maine " \W hingto 9, 993 
Maryland 4 West \ 7,811 
Massa sett ) 9 W nsir 14, 186 
Michiga 27, W vomit 5, 000 
Minr ta 12 District of Columt 5, 000 
' g R3y 4] ‘ 5, 000 
{ H 5, 000 
\ t ) rt » I a &, 988 
\ ra \ I 5, 000 
S ¢ I i S ) ( B ft Census, Current I la 
nR t P 1] I Cor tal United States, | 
R s, Divi S Haw I I ( 1 Zon ind the Virgin 
I J : a I A 
quinn 


1 Excerpt from Status Report, White House Conference, October 8, 1954. 
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Mr. Exutorr. Do I gather from what you have said and the state 
ments I have read in the press from time to time recently in connection 
with this conference and from speeches you have mi ade, Mr. Commis 
sioner, that no formal action will be taken on the proposition of 
whether or not the Department of Health, Education and Welfai 
will endorse a program of Federal aid to the construction of schoo! 
houses until after the White House conference / Is that a fair 
inference ¢ 

Dr. Brownentt. I do not think that any statement of that sort has 
been made other than that any general school-construction program, 
any long-range program of school construction, would not be—I am 
quite sure we would not support any long-range program on school 
construction until after we had all of the information from the State 
and White House conferences. Because that is part of the purpose 
to get the States to face up to what they want to do and get that 
evidence from the 48 States. 

I will say to this committee I think we have to emphasize tt, be 
cause I think it is sometimes overlooked, that is, the hsipapse the 
Office of Education—the Department—is anxious to speed up action: 
just as anxious as anybody else. And what we have to try to do is to 
propose a program that will get the most action the fastest. In other 
words, what we are trying to do is to get action in the 48 i ning be 
cause you won't get schoolhouses by just a congressional act. You 
have to have the States and the local communities take action on the 
school projects as they are developed; because they have to vote 
locally or they have to modify their State laws for a State school 
construction program, or to modify their assessments, or things of 
that sort. 

So our attack first was on the breaking of bottlenecks that now 
exist at the 48 State levels. That is why we acted in this way. 

Now the question, I take it, before your committee, in addition to 
that action, is whether it is necessary to draft some Federal legislation 
at this time? In other words, I want to be perfectly clear that we are 
just as anxious and have taken steps which we think will speed up 
action most effectively throughout the country. I wanted to be on the 
record that way, because I think very frequently the interpretation has 
been that we have tried to delay action and that is entirely wrong. 

Mr. Kearns. Doctor, what you have just said is true: but in many 
States they have taken this action and have the job going, just like 
Mr. Martin here yesterday from Pennsylvania gave very valuable 
testimony about what we did in Pennsylvania. We still have our 
shortage, but we are building schoolhouses. Now they are at a place 
where they have gone probably as far as they can and are willing to 
go on and keep the incentive going if they can get some help from us. 

I just wanted to bring that out. It is not the whole program; your 
chart shows that. 

Dr. Brownextu. And I think the committee recognizes this, that the 
first 7 months of this year the school construction awards were $196 
million ahead of the first 7 months last year; so that this program is 
de veloping public interest and paying off in terms of increased school 
construction. And the whole question is—-Is the rate going to meet 
the needs without the Federal Government appropriating funds 
That is the question. 
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Mr. Kearns. Are we going to let all this enthusiasm die, though. 
waiting for conferences, when we have the incentive going and the 
people carrying a banner for it. You have people aroused in the 
States: our heavy enrollment this year has already started. Are we 
going to let all of that enthusiasm die and have to dig it up later 
iv action of Congress / 

Mr. Exvasorr. Dr. Brownell, this is strictly rumor; I do not know 
whether it has any truth in it, or not, but somebody has been cir 
culating around Congress here in the last 2 or 3 days the statement 
that the item of school oe struction, insofar as the White House 
Conference is concerned, has been tentative ly booked as No. 83 on the 
agenda of all the things that may be discussed. Do you know whether 
or not there is any truth to that? 

Dr. Brownenn. It is the first time I have heard 3 I do not know 
v ‘it agenda you have in mind when you say it is 8: "i on the agenda. 

Mr. Exuiorr. I say that is the rumor; I do not know myself. I 
am just trying to find out whether it is so far down on the agenda 
as to indicate a feeling on the part of the people who will be running 
the White House Conference that it is of relatively ho importance. 
| hope that is not true. 

Dr. Browneui. I think the answer would have to be, in the first 
place. that the White House Conference Committee has not been 
appointed, so that they could not have an agenda by this time. So I 
would say that is a rumor that is without the slightest foundation. 

Mir. Exniorr. You will be on the White House committee, I assume / 

Dr. Brownet.. I think T am to be the honorary vice chairman, or 
something of that sort, and will be very closely associated to see that 

e Office of Education does eve rything it can to make it a success. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do not you think the matter of Federal aid for school 
construction should be one of the very top items on the agenda for 
discussion / 

Dr. Browne. I think it would be very difficult to keep 1 it from 
being. Of course I think it should be one of the top items. 

Mr. Exvniorr. In the meantime, if we early next year should pro 
pose an interim bill similar to the Cooper and Frelinghuysen bills, 
we will say—something of that or I believe provide S250 
million a year for 2 years, do you know what the Department’s posi- 
tion would be on that type of interim emergency legislation? T know 
vou had it up last year. All T am asking you to do is to reiterate 
the position which you probably expressed on the Cooper bill last 





vear. 

~ Dr. Brownen. I believe—I say I believe: I am sure—that the 
report on the Cooper bill and Frelinghuysen bill was submitted to 
the committee, at least to the chairman. TI have here, under date of 
July 30, a copy of the letter to the chairman of the committee in 
response to a request fora report on H. R. 9841 which I believe was 
the number of the so-called Frelinghuysen bill. IT would be very glad 
to submit this as an indication of what is the position of the Depart 
ment on that bill. I think that would answer your question. 

Mr. Exviiorr. 1 would like to have you do it. Also, at this time, 
for my benefit, will you summarize what the position of the Depart- 
ment was on that legisl: ation ? 

Dr. Brownew.. I think if I read you 2 or 3 pages I can summarize 


it more quickly than if I tried to do it otherwise. 
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Mr. Exuiorr. Allright, sir. 

Dr. BrowNewu. ‘This begins on page 6. 

Mr. Krarns. Mr. Commissioner, even though you are going to re- 
fer to that, has your thinking changed any since you made that 
statement ¢ 

Dr. Browneti. No: there is a statement on page 6 which says: 


H. R. 9841 would provide, for the next 2 years, Federal funds for assist 
ing States to relieve extreme overcrowding. It would provide these funds 
during the interim while States are developing long-range action programs, by 
directing special attention to relieving the most extreme overcrowding. We 
do not believe that the interim approach is essential to the long-range solution 
of the Nation’s school construction problems. However, if Congress wishes to 
enact interim legislation, we believe the provisions of this bill, since they are 
temporary in nature and directed specifically to most urgent construction needs, 
are preferable to a general school construction aid bill. 


I can give you more details on that as to some suggested amend- 
ments, but I think that perhaps summarizes it. 
(The letter above referred to is in full as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D. C., July 30, 1954. 
Hon. SAMUEL K. McCoNNELL, Jr., 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to your request for a report on 
H. R. 9841, a bill to provide for emergency Federal financial assistance to 
the States and Territories in the construction of public elementary and sec 
ondary school facilities urgently needed because of overcrowding, and to en- 
courage ful! and efficient use of State and local resources in meeting school con- 
struction needs, and for other purposes. 

In presenting this report it seems appropriate to indicate the relationship 
of this bill to long-range school construction problems because the Department, 
in developing its position, must of necessity consider the total problem. 

Recognition of the following basic facts is essential to the consideration of 
any long-range solution of the problem : 

1. There is need for school construction action, very extensive and on a large 
scale. To construct school buildings to provide the 370,000 classrooms currently 
needed would probably cost $10 to $15 billion. Rapidly increasing school en- 
rollments in the years ahead will mean that many more classrooms must be 
built. 

2. No single measure at the Federal level is going to solve the school con- 
struction problem. It must be solved primarily by action in individual school 
districts and States whatever action is taken in Washington. 

3. The size and the long-range nature of the problem requires general under- 
standing and support by the people in all parts of the Nation for its solution 
They must recognize the relationship of adequate schooling for all youth to 
the preservation of a free and a strong nation. They must recognize the extent 
of the present need and of the oncoming need. They must be convinced that 
the need is great enough and important enough for them to pay the taxes 
required. 

Supplying buildings is but part of the school problem. We are thus confronted 
in this Nation with the necessity of taking such steps as will speed up action 
programs on school construction and also on other closely related and im 
portant school problems in each of the 48 States and in the Territories. We 
need to do this without interfering with the management and control of local 
schools. We need to do it in such a way as to get immediate and widespread 
increased support in meeting present school needs, and as to assure the con 
tinued support necessary to meet the year-by-year increasing school load that 
we face in this country for the foreseeable future. 

While maintaining the position that the control and operation of education 
must be in the hands of the State and local community, the Federal Government 
has taken the following steps to stimulate immediate and continuous action 
on school construction : 


53813—54 —26 
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1. The Federal Government has recognized special Federal responsibility for 
school construction in so-called federally affected areas. To assist construction 
been recommended to this session of Con- 


in these areas appropriations have Be. on 
This is an increase of $59 million over 


gress of approximately $129 million 
the appropriation of $70 million by the last session of Congress. — 

2. This Department has studied school construction in the Nation to deter- 
mine the extent of progress States and local communities are making on 
meeting school construction needs and the obstacles to their moving ahead 
more rapidly. Our studies lead to these conclusions : ; 

(a) Capital outlay expenditures of communities have averaged an in- 
erease of about $200 million each vear for the last 4 years. 

For the Nation as a whole school construction expenditures (elementary. 
secondary, and higher) for the first 7 months of 1954 are ahead of 1953 
by $196 million 

(b) Major conditions impeding greater action on school construction 
are controlled by and can be removed by State legislative action. 

In some communities further loeal action is impeded by conditions which 
are correctible only by State legislation (e. g., tax limitations, disadvan 
tageous school districting, lack of State aid for school construction, ete.). 

8. Congress has enacted legislation for citizen-educator State conferences to 
develop State action programs on school construction and other school problems 
This legislation authorizes Federal financial assistance in order to speed their 
development and heln assure their effectiveness 

4. The attention of citizens has been focused on school construction needs and 
ways of meeting them by the Office of Education through widespread dissemina- 
tion of the facts. This has been done through publications and through oral 
presentations before groups 

5. The administration has proposed and the Congress has taken action or is 
considering action which will give States greater tax leeway and thus provide 
greater potential resources for school construction in each State if citizens so 
desire to use them. This is a way in which the Federal Government is assisting 
the States without the slightest Federal control over the schools. I refer to 
these measures: 

(a) Reduction in income taxes would reduce the Federal “take” from 
the States by about $7 billion 

(b) Enlarged highway and hospital construction programs which pro 
vide these services to States and localities without the full cost having 
to come from State and local taxes 

6. The Congress has established the Commission on Intergovernmental Rela 
tions which is now engaged in a careful study of Federal-State relations with a 
special subcommittee on education. 

There are several important points relating to the question of Federal grants 
in-aid for school construction to which the Department calls special attention: 

1. The funds presently needed for school buildings run into more than 
$10 billion. There is a real possibility that token Federal school con 
struction aid available on a general basis might cause many districts consider- 
ing school construction programs to “‘wait and see’ whether or not they might. 
by waiting for a time, become eligible to receive Federal funds. Such action by a 
relatively few districts could effect the stimulating effect that might have been 
intended by a modest general Federal school construction appropriation. Any 
proposed grant program should carefully guard against such a possibility. 

2. Any proposed grant program should be considered from the standpoint of 
whether it would stimulate or retard action by the States in removing the road 
blocks which stand in the way of immediate and continuous school construction. 
Any grant proposal should certainly stimulate removal of such barriers. 

3. Any proposal for Federal aid for school construction immediately raises the 
problem as to Whether grants should be conditioned on financial need. 

States that have made progress toward more efficient school organization and 
financing of school construction might well question why they should be taxed 
to aid States which have not made such progress. But to prescribe a given plan 
of organization or financing provisions as conditions for receiving Federal aid— 
conditions that might seem fair to States which had taken the steps—immedi- 
ately raises the problem of undue Federal control or influence on local and 
State school management. 

When one attempts to get agreement on the elements that should determine 
what is the financial need of a State or community he is immediately con- 
fronted with such problems as these: 
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(a) Some States spend a much greater percent of the 
than others. Should percent of income spent for schools be 
eligibility? The 10 States spending the greatest t of 
expenditures for schools are: 

Percent 
Arizona 3.39 | Oklahoma 3. 34 
Louisiana 3.30 | South Dakota . 8.00 
New Mexico 3.70 | Utah — bidet ; 2.9 
North Carolina : _.. 3.02!) West Virginia —— 
North Dakota _. 8.04] Wyoming 1a : . £8 


Should one assume that any State should expend for schools up to, for example, 
2.84 or 3.70 or any other percent of its income in order to be eligible? 

(b) Some States place a legal limitation on the tax that may be ley 
schools. Other States do not. Should a State be considered in financial 
it places limitations on taxation which restrict State and local support to a 
below a specified point? If not, should States with less stringent or no tax | 
tions help support States who have such limitations 

(c) Some States have done much to eliminate financially inefficient school 
districts. Some have done very little. Should a State be required to demonstrate 
that it has substantially eliminated inefficient school districts? If not, should 
States who have organized efficient school districts be expected to help support 
those who have not? 

(7) Some States have plans of State aid for school construction to financially 
needy school districts. Should a State be required to have its own plar of State 
aid for financially needy school districts before it qualifies for Federal assistance 
and if so, how much? 

These questions illustrate some of the complexities in developing reasonable 
tests of financial need in connection with Federal support for school construc 
tion. These are questions to which the Commission on Intergovernmental Rela 
tions is addressing itself. They are questions being studied by the Office of Kkdu 
cation and other organizations. They are among the questions which will be 
considered in the State conferences and in the White House Conference 

1. If the Federal Government should embark now upon a general school cor 
struction aid program based simply upon the general need for school facilities, 
the necessity for school buildings is likely to be great enough in succeeding years 
to justify on similar ground that such a general construction aid program con- 
tinue over a considerable number of years. In other words, it would appear that 
consideration of a general school construction grant program, justified on the fact 
that there is extensive need for school construction, presents a policy question 
concerning conditions likely to be of long duration, not a one-time, this-year-on 
situation. As we have pointed out, we lack much important information and 
public understanding that should undergird a sound, long-range program. 

If sustained effort for school construction is to involve a long-range program of 
Federal grants, we believe that it should be done because there has been full study 
by the people and general agreement that they prefer to pay this part of the cost 
through Federal rather than State and local taxation. It is evident that it costs 
the taxpayers either way. It is a question of what portion of the billions 
dollars of needed school construction, which I am confident that the people of this 
Nation will provide, shall be paid from local, State, and Federal taxes 

We believe that the most solid base for prompt, sustained, and continued action 
will be provided (1) by helping, through the State conferences, to develop 48 State 
action programs; (2) by focusing attention of the public generally on the national 
education needs and what shall be the appropriate allocations of educational 
responsibilities as between the local, State, and Federal Governments through a 
White House Conference based on grassroots thinking; and (3) through expand- 
ing research activities of the Office of Education. This is a long-range approach, 
and we believe it is a sound one. We believe that any additional action contem- 
plated should be consistent with and not jeopardize or prejudice this program 

H. R. 9841 would provide, for the next 2 years, Federal funds for assisting 
States to relieve extreme overcrowding. It would provide these funds during 
the interim while States are developing long-range action programs, by directing 
special attention to relieving the most extreme overcrowding. We do not believe 
that the interim approach is essential to the long-range solution of the Nation’s 
school construction problems. However, if Congress wishes to enact interim legis- 
lation, we believe the provisions of this bill, since they are temporary in nature 
and directed specifically to most urgent construction needs, are preferable to a 
general school construction aid bill. 
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MAJOR FEATURES OF H. R. 9841 


1. It is temporary in nature—limited to the years beginning July 1, 1954, and 
July 1, 1955 

2. It is limited to a specific need rather than directed to general school needs. 
The amount of the funds authorized ($250 million for each of 2 years) is small 
in comparison to the total school-building needs (upward of $10 billion). This 
fact makes it appropriate that the money should be directed to a clearly defined, 
limited area of especially urgent need. Only districts with extreme overcrowding 
(less than 15 square feet of classroom floor space per pupil) would be eligible 
for funds under this bill. 

3. The funds may be used only for constructing public elementary and secondary 
school-building facilities. It excludes sites, offsite improvements, athletic stadia, 
etc. 

1. The allotment of funds to States is closely related to the number of over- 
crowded Classrooms, and also gives the greatest assistance to States with the low- 
est per-pupil income. It recognizes that there are situations of gross overcrowd- 
ing in each State by allotting some funds to each State. (The Hill-Burton form 
ula, adjusted to school-age population, is proposed. ) 

5. Funds are administered through State agencies. The dealings of the Federal 
Government will be with State governmental units, not local school districts 

6. The State and/or local district must supply at least 60 percent of the cost 
of each project. Under this provision a State may recognize differing fiscal abil 
ities of school districts if it so desires by varying the percent of State funds on 
projects. 

7. States must present State plans which the Commissioner must approve if 
they meet these conditions : 

(a) Designation of a responsible State agency with authority to administer the 
funds 

(b) A statement of principles for determining priority of projects. based on 
urgency of need and relative financial resources of local school agencies. 

(c) A statement of State funds available to local agencies for providing school 
facilities. 

(d) Provision of fiscal controls and fund accounting, opportunities for hearings 
to local districts, and rendering of essential reports. 

(e) Payment of laborers and mechanics on all projects in accordance with the 
Davis-Bacon Act, as amended, and with overtime pay for hours in excess of 40 
hours per week. 

(f) Reporting on steps they have taken or plan 

(1) for the efficient use of school facilities and of State and local financial 
resources ; 
(2) for the use of a representative advisory council ; 
(3) in the provision of qualified personnel to counsel with local school 
agencies ; 
(4) in achieving economy in planning, constructing, and financing build 
ings; 
(5) in removing obstructions to local financing of school construction ; and 
(6) in developing long-range plans for more efficient school district organi- 
zation. 

8. States are permitted to use up to 1 percent of the Federal allotment for 
developing and administering the State plans and the program. 

9. There must be an annual report to the Commissioner of Education, including 
certification that the State complied with the terms of the act and providing an 
audit of the expenditures. 

10. There is provision for judicial review of the final actions of the Commis 
sioner 





SUGGESTED AMENDMENTS TO H. R. 9841 


We believe that the bill would be strengthened if the following changes were 
incorporated. (See exhibit A for specific suggestions. ) 

1. Placing the limitation that none of the 48 States shall receive more than 
5 percent of the total appropriated sum, and none of the other States shall re- 
ceive more than 2 percent. 

2. Require that States certify that each project has been checked and approved 
as in line with State school district organization plans. 

5. Include a definition of how 15 square feet of classroom floor space shall be 
determined. The term “classroom floor space” means rooms used for instructing 
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class groups. It does not include cloak, toilet, and storage spaces. Further, it 
should not include— 


(a) space not designed for use as classrooms, the use of which seriously 
prejudices the educational objective or impairs the health of the school 
children, and 

(0) space in buildings which are unsafe or otherwise unusuable to the ex 
tent that such buildings have been ordered abandoned by the appropriate 
State or local authority. 


4. A few technical changes as noted on the attached exhibit A 
If further information or asistance will be helpful to your committee, we shall 
be happy to have you call upon us. 
The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report to your committee. 
Sincerely yours, 
Oveta CULP Hossy, Secretary 


EXHIBIT A 


AMENDMENTS TO H. R. 9841 
(Suggested by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare) 


1. Page 2, line 15, insert the following sentence after the period: ‘The allot- 
nent to any of the forty-eight States under the preceding sentence for any fis 
eal year which is in excess of 5 per centum of the sum appropriated pursuant 
to section 2 for such year, and the allotment to any State, other than the forty 
eight States, under such sentence for such year which is in excess of 2 per centum 
cf such sums, shall be reduced by the amount of such excess, and the total of the 
reductions thereby made shall be used to increase proportionately the allot- 
ment to each of the States with allotments not so reduced, but with such ad 
justments as may be necessary to prevent the allotments to any of such States 
from being thereby increased to more than such 5 per centum or 2 per centum 
whichever may be applicable.” 

Page 2, line 17, strike ovt “sentence” and insert in lieu thereof “sentences of 
this paragraph”. 

Page 2, lines 21-22, strike out “the preceding sentence” and insert in lieu 
thereof “such preceding sentences”. 

2. Page 6, line 20, strike out “pursuant to” and insert in lieu thereof “on 
school facilities projects approved under”. 

3. Page 9, between lines 8 and 9 insert the following clause: “(4) certifying 
that each such project is consistent with the State’s school district organiza- 
tion plans,” 

4. Page 14, between lines 16 and 17 insert the following new paragraph: “(9) 
The term ‘classroom floor space’ means rooms used for instruction class groups 
It does not include cloak, toilet, and storage spaces, and further does not include 
(A) space not designed for use as classrooms, the use of Which seriously prejudices 
the eduactional objective or impairs the health of the schoolchildren, and (B) 
space in buildings which are unsafe or otherwise unusable to the extent that 
such buildings have been ordered abandoned by the appropriate State or local 
authority.” 

Mr. Kearns. You mean by “general” 

Dr. Brownetu. A long range school construction bill. This is a tem- 
porary bill restricted to relieving extreme overcrowding. A general 
school construction aid bill would be a bill which provided general 
aid for school construction over a longer period of time and not just 
clirected to relieving the extreme overcrowding, but any school-con 
struction needs. That is the difference we made between what we 
call a general school-construction bill and a temporary emergency 
aid bill. 

Mr. ELiiorr. If we brought out a bill similar to the Frelinghuy sen 


bill early in the next session, we could reasonably asstmme your views 
) j 


would be the same as expressed on July 30, or whatever the date w 
last vear, W ith regard to that matter ¢ 
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Dr. Browne. I think that isa fairassumption. Ithink we always 
ought to recognize that the Office of Education in the Department of 
Health. Education, and Welfare, hopes to keep jus t as openminded as 


it can. If the ‘re are changes 1} conditions which need to be taken into 
sideration thev will be taken into consideration. In other words, 
do not take a position and stick to it for the sake of sticking. We 


believe it is import: int for the Office and for the De spartne nt to be con- 
stantly studying the problems and to take positi ions consistent with all 
the facts we can get hold of. 


I would not want to commit the Department and the Office that 
because they have taken this position today they will forever take that 
position, because I think if conditions change they ought to recognize 


the change in conditions. 
Mr. ELLIO ig Doctor. do you fee] that these State conferences wil] 
make a sufficient Impact upon public opinion and that there will be 


sufficient dissemi nation of facts developed 1h) and about those con- 
ferences to get public apEaan narshaled as to what these terrible 
needs are In connection with this bae k log, as we have developed here 


for the last few days? 

I will say to you frankly I get the impression from what vou have 
said to our committee from time to time and otherwise that you feel 
before any action is taken in this field there should be the widest pos- 
sible dissemination of the facts to all the people, with as complete 
an understanding of those facts as is possible. 

Dr. Browneuu. Yes, I think so. The reason, of course, is that we 
have placed our schools as a State and local responsibility. | think 
that all of us would feel it is to the advantage of the schools to have 
them kept that way. ‘To the extent that they are close to the people 
and the peop le’s concern is expressed by willingness to tax themselves 
and so on that is to the advant; we of the long range sc ‘hool program. 

Now, our analysis showed that the reason why many school districts 
were not mov ing ahead was because there were certain bottlenecks, AS 
I call them. or certain difficulties in their moving ahead for State 
legislation. Therefore, we wanted to help develop these programs that 
woulk | change State legislation to allow them to go ahead. That calls 
for the same sort of understanding on the part of the people that you 
have when you try to get local action on a bond issue. That is the 
purpose of the activity. 

Mr. Mercaur. I wanted to inquire about part of the statement, but 
I will bring it out later, since Mr. Elliott is continuing. 

Dr. Brownetyi. That is all right. 

Mr. Exuiorr. That is all, Mr. Chairman, at the moment, 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Metcalf? 

Mr. Mercatr. Dr. Brownell, I must confess IT was disappointed 
the statement. I had hoped you would come before the committee 
with a frank statement of your position on both the short- term and the 
jong term Federal aid program. 

s I understand it, the Department’s attitude toward a long-range 
prozra awaits the results of the White House conference. You told 
Mr. Elliott that insofar as the short-term program is concerned you 
would take the same position vou took last vear on the Frelinghuysen 
bill, a remedy for overe rowding. 
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Suppose this committee passed a bill with a Hill-Burton formula 
or some other formula that was not based on overcrowding. What 
would the attitude of your Department be ? 

Dr. Browne. Well, I would s say two things. In the first place, if 
the Congress passes any legislation the responsibility of the Depart 
ment is to see that it is carried out effectively. 

Mr. Mercar. Right 

Dr. Browneti. We do that. However, from the st: and pol nt be the 
question of whether this committee were to come out with a bill or 
not, and the question of what the De partme nt’s attitude ro | = . that 
is one of those things that would be very difficult for me to predict. 
I will tell you the reason why. You can take a position with reference 
to a general program, but you might have to Say “Well, this bill does 
not carry out that general program.” And as such we might have to 

“We eannot @o a long with the bill because there is this provision 
in itor that provision in it.” 

You have that situation come up with your committee work every 
o often, You may be in “ire acy with the general purpose for 
which the bill is supposedly designed, but you find there are conditions 
in it which at the moment would mean you do not believe it would 
carry out the purpose. 

Therefore, I could not predict for the Office and for the Department 
what its attitude would be on any spec ifie bi II, However, I can say 
this: It has already gwone on record with reference to what it thinks 
would be reasonable provisions if an emergency bill were prepared, 
and they have been set forth in this report on the Frelinghuysen bill. 

I can Say that is probably what woul | be the position of the Depart- 
ment there. I would have to say that until we saw a spec ifie bill and 
studied it. Until then I could not Say what the position would be 
that the Office would take on any partic ‘ular bill. 

Mr. Mercarr. I understand that. I frequently write the same sort 
of letters to my constituents, when they ask me my position on a bill. 

Dr. Browne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mercarr. The general purpose of a bill that had the Hill 
Burton formula or a matching formula instead of a classroom formula, 
as provided in the other bill, for the overcrowding, would change 
the position of the administration so that they would oppose a 
Federal-aid bill ? 

Dr. Browneti. I wish that I were in a position to speak for the 
administration, to say whether it would oppose it or not. 

Mr. MercaLr. I wish you were, too. 

Dr. Brownetu. I cannot. There are a lot of people involved in 
making that kind of a decision. When you say “the administration” 
that involves the President and the Cabinet and the congressional 
leaders. 

Mr. Mercal F. ] had hoped that someone would come up here and 
tell us about the attitude that we were going to meet if we brought 
out such legislation. 

Dr. Brownewui. I do not suppose that we can get that kind of a 
reaction. I should like to have it on a number of things 
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As you know. through the processes of finding out what the Bureau 
of the Budget position is and what the position of the Chief Executive 
is, and what the position of the congression il leaders Is, that is trying 
to expect too much. I ouess, to assume we can predict how they are 
going to balance all of their considerations. 

Mr. Kearns. On this point. though, let me say that IT am one person 
who does not believe that the Compt rolle r Gene ral of the United States 
should run the Congress. He is Appo nted: we are elected. 

Dr. Browne. I would say this: IT think I can always give you 
my position, but that does not necessarily mean my) position is going 
to be the position that will prevail in reference to any particular item, 
any more than the attitude or position of this committee may prevail 
upon Congress. 

Mr. Kearns. My dear Doctor, we are stymied, though, too often on 
cood leoislation because of the Comptroller. { am one person in Con 
gress, and IT have made spee hes on the floor to that effect. A fter all, 
he does not have to v0 back to answer to constituents to get one vote. 

Dr. BrownELL. Yes. 

Mr. Krarns. But he sits down there and gets $17,500 a vear, even 
when he retires. Those things sort of burn me up, after we wear our 
shoe leather out try ing to serve the people and then have things like 
that voing on. 

I do not like to be mean about it, but I get burned up on some of 
these things. 

Please f0 ahead, Mr. Metcalf. I am SOrry to have interrupted you. 

Mr. Mercaur. I notice vou say that there is need for a school-eon 
struction program on a large scale. I wonder if you would elaborate 
on the words “a large scale.” 

Dr. SROWNELL. The need for school construction indicate at the 
present time it would take somewhere between $10 billion and $15 
billion if we were to wipe out this deficit. Now, we know what is 
froing to be ahead of us. That does nor count the increased number 
of children, some 1 million or more per year who will be coming 
along. I consider that a pretty large scale. 

Mr. Mi rCALF. I consider it a large seale, Too. What do vou feel 
A large scale solution to that problem is 2 , 

Dr. Brownenu. I think the large-scale solution can be—and I would 
prefer it to be—to have the States and the local communities com 
bine their resources at d pro\ ide those school buildings. 

Mr. Mercarr. Without any Federal aid ? 

Dr. Brow NELI Yes Th if would be mv first preference. 

Mr. Mercaur. That is your personal preference ? 

Dr. Browne. That is my personal preference. 

Mr. Mercarr. And that is also the preference of your Department / 

Dr. Brownenn. Yes, IT think it is the preference of most people 
in this country. Now, the question is whether or not that is the prac- 
tical thing. 

Mr. Mrrearr. I do not know whether you have already qualified 
vourst lf to speak for the country, Doctor. | believe you have already 
said you are not vet qualified to speak for the country. 

Di. Browneti. No 

M Mercatr. Until the White House conference comes in. 

Dr. Browneu. That is right. 
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Mr. Mercaur. Your opinion of what the country’s impression is 
is one thing, and your own Department position is another / 

Dr. Browneuu. Yes. 

Mr. Mercarr. I feel a good many of us who are going out to face 
the country on November 2 are going to receive an indication of what 
the position of the country is on this question. 

Dr. Browneti. May I just follow up a little bit there / 

Mr. Mercaur. Surely. 


Dr. Browneiy. 1 said that was my personal preference. 1 think 
the question is not necessarily what is a personal preference, but 
rather what is the most practical way to do it. In other words, if 


the people in the local communities and through their State vovern 
ments do not take the action to provide adequate schools then it may 
be—and I have said this on many oceasions—that we will have to 
use resources of the ede ral Government to do what they have not 
done. Our whole approach is to say, “Here is your chance. You 
have the legal authority locally and on the State basis so that you 
can do it.” There is not any question but what the financial resources 
reside there if they want to do it. 

Mr. Kearns. Will the gentleman yield on that point? How much 
of the tax dollar are we leaving in the community to do that ¢ 

Dr. Brownetn. Of course, that varies a great deal by local com- 
munities. 

Mr. Krarns. Yes. 

Dr. Browneuui. That is the reason why I said that. 

Mr. Kearns. I believe if we would leave the tax dollars where they 
are collected we could do the job wonderfully well, but we do not 
leave the tax dollars where they are collected, which is where they 
should be. If Alabama and Montana got all of their tax dollars to 
keep at home we would not have these problems in Congress today, 
but we do not jet thei Keep their tax dollars today. 

Dr. BrowNELL. You made a rather significant move, however, when 
you reduced the tax take, increasing the disposabie income in the 
States. 

Mr. Mercaur. Dr. Brownell, I do not want to belabor this. 

Dr. BROWNELL. Yes. 

Mr. Mercatr. But I doubt if that will make any difference. Insofar 
as my side of the aisle is concerned we feel that that income-tax re- 
duction that you made in the last Congress did not benefit the people 
who are going to have to pay for the schools and did not release tax 
dollars that could be used for schools. When we come before the Con- 
gress in this next session there will be many who feei as L do that 
that did not release revenue for school construction or school opert- 
tions. 

Dr. Brownetu. Well, it was not earmarked for school construction, 
certainly. I merely point out that that is one of the arguments that 
has been raised by persons who say that when you take $714 billion 
less from the States that they then, if they wished, by taking a 
fraction—— 

Mr. Mercar. But there is not any way in the world for you to reach 
that $714 billion. 

Dr. Browne.t. You have vour State legislatures. 
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Mr. Mereanr. [ hope that you will within the next few weeks hay 


the opportunity to read through the testimony that has been pre 





sented here in t] past 2 days 

Dr. BROWNELL. I would say th Phere re p Ot omni { 
that have reached their tax limit. Now, the questio 
is the neXt move‘ Wi lil, there are a uniber oT tT that Cal 
aone. One that the State can modify its tax structure and say that 
Clie 1 ce ru ~ ot d pe el tirely ups ( li Tax | 
state can provide i State ald Tol ChOOL CONSTLPUCTIO progi Hn. A 
food many f the States that are looking to the Federa rovernmel 
to provide Federal aid for school constructio L\ 

i thie r owl S al fo \ Ne, ite to) CI ( { ict 

Those are just illustrations of the types of things that can | 

Mr. Merrcar. You feel that those th he ShHoula e cone betore 
env Federal aid is gr: te 

Dr. Browne... It t would be desirable, ve 


> 
Mr. Mercarr. I know a lot of thines maybe would be desirabl 
Dr. I 


doing the thi los that need to be done before \ u start looking else 


-ROWNELL. I think perhaps you ous 


where for ass7stance. 

Mr. Merrcarr. Is it vour position that the Federal Government 
should go in a tell the eople to ange their tax structure or thell 
apportionme? Or thelr taxes ol ome of thre ( tt ms of the} ( 


Dr. Browneti. Not at all, but I thir at the Federal Gover 

! 4 : ; 0 e Stat ind sav \V I] | 

kk the Kec | Ly,overnment to pul up the money W vou } ( 
not done this id you have not done that ?” 1 

Mr. Merc ALF. That is l olt. We hav iske those quest OT 


‘ cood many p ople inthe last 2 cay 
Dr. BROWNELL. Yes. 
Mr. Mercarr. As far as I am concerned, some of them have com 


up with some pretty good answers. ‘They have done about every 
thing they could do to carry out a local and a State progra 

We have a ed some questions ¢£ to what hould be the me 

n etfort Ol =chool onstri tio! Wicd oot operath =, along 
the other taxes that the local agenclh have to bear. Some ot thes 
people have come up with a swer that t re approa ne 
lit mt right ne that WW 1] | verv fie it tor the PVE li ft 
. orant of I al aid, to ra idditional 1 ey t ti | 

aren tT he Fede il { } 

lf we go « TO! mother j il Ol \¢ S ( Say a 
coing to have to ex] ist ey \ venue « ! enu thre Wwe 
In a position where we will e te t nel Say Het 
orant-1n-aid here is an outright grant of funds pecause they W 
have exhausted their local resources. That is the conclusion ] 
"¢ iched Litel en no some te mol Iieé 

I am sure if vou read over that testimony vou will find that a wood 
many of these States have made evel effort to zolve t nrobl 
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Dr. Brownete. I, of course, will read the testimony. The evidence 
that I have and have gone over does not indicate that any State has 
reached the point where it cannot do much more than It is doing at the 
present time for school construction, provided there is the propel 
legislation. 

Mr. Mi rCALF. | will orant that probably if they disposed ot the 


police department or fire department 01 omething else they could 
probably allocate more money, too. 


Dr. Browneti. They will not have to give up the police or fire 
department or anything of that sort, on the basis of the evidence 
that ] have. That. of eourse, aly iVys oug! t to be carefully considered. 
I take it that is one of the things that the Commission on Intergoy 
ernmentai Relations is studying very carefully. 

Mr. Mercactr. You suggest that instead of operating to the disad- 
vantage of the schools that Federal aid to highways and hospitals has 
operated to the advantage of the si hools. 

Again, I think that experience has shown that the tax dollar goes 
into the place where the people get the greatest tax bargain. If we 
should have Federal aid for highways and hospitals and other things, 
in order to have a competitive tax dollar then we should have Federal 
uid to the schools. 

Dr. BrowNnevti. My point on that was not to say that that was true. 
I was trying to present there what was the argument on the other side. 

Mr. Mercatr. What is your opinion ? 

Dr. BROWNELL. That whole statement there was to try to provide 
the other side, because you had been receiving in the testimony one 
side, and I thought you wanted to have the arguments presented on 
the other side. 

Mr. Kearns. That is right. 

Dr. Brownetu. That is all I was trying to do. 

Mr. Mercatr. What is your opinion ? 

Dr. Browne.t. I am not sure, with reference to that. I do not 
think we have too clear evidence on just how that operates, That is 
one of the things I am trying to get more information on myself. 

Mr. Mer aLF. At any rate, that statement is not your opinion or 
the opinion of the Department 4 

Dr. Browneti. No. 

Mr. Mercarr. It is just a presentation / 

Dr. Brownett. No. I am merely presenting that material so that 
you can have all of it to consider. 

Mr. Mercanr. But what is your opinion and the opinion of the 
Department as to the next statement, which says that it is in the 
national interest to see that each child has a reasonable opportunity 
for education. in order to develop his potential ability? 

Dr. BrowNetu. As a statement I think there is very little disagree- 
ment on that. It is in the national interest. How that national in 
terest. shall be expressed is always a question. The way in which we 
have answered that up to the present time is to say that there is a 
national interest but not a financial interest, so far as the Federal 
Government is concerned. 

So the position we have taken is that before you change that policy, 

J 


} 1 
i } 


MAS been al policy aowl through the vears, vou ought to have 


} 
I 


whic 


the implications of that verv carefully cons dered throughout the 


country. That is one of the reasons why we s ipported the general 
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position that this should be faced up to in the tS State If the people 
say that the time has come when the Federal Government should 
recoel ize its interest financially on a genel il basis on school con- 
<truction we feel then we would have much clearer indication thar 
we have at the present time 

Mr. Mercaur. That. you hope, will come out of the White House 
conference ¢ 

Dr. Browne! I think what we hope \ 1} come out of the conte 
ence is the attitude of the people, yes 5 out of the State conferences 
and the White House conference. What their answer ll be on that 
I could not predict. 

Mr. Mercatr. You suggested during your answer to Mr. Elhott’s 
question that you believed in local control and you wanted it kept 
that way. I interrupted at that time in order to ask you 1f you felt 
that there was anything in any of these bills or any of the legislation 
that has been proposed that would interfere with local control. 

Dr. Brownente. | have to answer that by saying that I think in 
terms of specifics in the bill there has been a vreat attempt to avoid 
the interjection of Federal controls beyond What 1s hecessary. There 
has to be some Federal control. I naean, all of us recognize if you put 
In money you at least have to audit to see that the n oney has bee 
spent for its purpose. 

Mr. Mercaur. Is that an objectionable control insofar as you are 
concerned 4 

Dr. Brownetu. It depends upon how it is exercised, 

Mr. Mercatr. Well, you are the Commissioner. Would it be objec 
tionable to you to exercise such a control as that ¢ 

Dr. Browneti. No. I would have to say if we have the responsi 
bility for the administration of funds, I certainly feel we ought to 
have the responsibility for seeing the funds are spent according to 
the terms of the act. It isa matter of good management. 

Sut, ves, in that IT hate to be in the position of responsibility for 
vetting into other people’s business. I think anyone in the manage 
ment position hates to do that any more — he has to. I know 
when you get into this — of prob le mm, the w av in which the adminis 
tration is carried on, is dependent to a scumhian ible extent on the 
people you have. I suspect all of us hi ave had expe riences where we 
have had auditors come in who have questioned not only whether 
the money was spent so that the books balanced, but they have raised 
questions as to whether the money was expended as they thought wisely. 

For 30 years in the school business I have — ‘omed having auditors 
come in to audit the accounts of the school, but nearly every vear ] 
run into the fact that auditors have raised questions as to whether 
we should have spent money for this, whether we should have spent 
money for that, when the question Was a question of the responsibility 
of the board of education and the local community to decide. 

Now, all I am trying to say is that it is very difficult when you set 
up controls that are supposedly just fiscal controls not to have some 
people, with all good intent, go beyond the point of undesirable 
control no matter what laws you set up. It is just a matter then of 

good administration to see that it is reduced to the lowest terms. 

Mr. Mercatr. Then you do fear undesirable control over the local 
school districts if any Federal-aid-to-education bill is passed ? 
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Dr. Brownetu. I am sure there would be some instances. How far 
it would go, I think again it isa matter of management. Let me illus- 
trate. If I may, I would like to do this off the record. 

Mr. Kearns. Surely. You may goof the record. 

(Discussion off the record. 

Mr. AYE: rCALF, As ] understat ad it, then. one of your objections to 
iny Federal-aid legislation is that it would inevitably provide for a 
loss of local control. 

Dr. BrowneE.u. I think that it could be stated better-—— 

Mr. Mercaur. Say it any way you want to. 

Dr. Brownext. I think because of the fact there must be certain 
controls that go with any central administration, before you move in 
that direction you ought to be sure that people understand what those 
controls are vcoing to be, and that they be ready and willing to accept 
them. That again is the reason why we have said—here is a change 
froma position that has been held fora long period oftime. Wethink 
before a change - made the people ought to face up to it, and if that 
s what they want, all right. But we ought not move into it without 
their recognizing ices along with the benefits there are certain things 
they may not consider benefic ~ they will have to accept. 

Mr. Mer ALF. Do you hav »any ¢ oubt that the people who would be 
harge of the apportion ment al d the administration of these funds 
do not rea hi ze whi it sort of col trolsth ere wou ile | he? 

Dr. BROWNELL. I do not thi nk the people in charge would be. The 


n < 


people who would receive it t, they are not f ully aware of the fact that 
along W ee eee See may »tO accept the » obligations that co with 
them. There are still a great many people in this country who believe 


that the Fede ral Government can provide funds without their having 
to accept certain restr iction to go with then 

Mr. Mercaur. I wish that you would oe with me next week. 
You would find out that there are a eooc! many people in my district 
that talk taxes more than anyth ng else, 

1 want to thank you, Dr. Brownell, for giving me at least a little 
more information than I feel is given in your prepared statement. I 
think the members of the subcommittee have an idea at least of some 
of the obstacles we will run into if we do report out a Federal-aid bill 
of an emergency nature. Your testimony has been very helpful in 
presenting that evidence to us 

Mr. Exaxisorr. I want to pose the problem that we face in Alabama. 
I will oversimplify it sé me, of course. 

Our situation is this: We need 8300 million worth of school build 
ngs now. By 1960 we will need $360 million worth. The average in 


come of our people is about S800 per cap vita per year. The average 
nceome of our St: ate governmen 5 cat SIE ) million a vear. We 


have a 3-percent sales tax to aa h many counties, local bodies, and 
muni ipalities have added an additional 1 percent, making 4 percent. 
We have a customary State income tax. We have a rather high 
tobacco tax and other luxury taxes. We have used up, in trying to 
solve our problem, all the bonding capacity of our State and of our 
local units except $16 million. 

Now, I mention the case of Alabama because it is fairly representa- 
tive, as you know, of several other States in the southern part of the 
country. Without some aid I do not see how we are going to house 
our schoolchildren. In other words, we are making a pretty great 
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inaking all the effort we can, oO 
down and get another $100 million in the next 5 or 6 years, or S150 
million, we are still going to have a very large number, thousands of 
schoolchildren unhoused. ‘To me that is the problem. 

I think to bring our school plant to just a reasonable degree of 
efficien ¥ we are going to have to have Federal he ip; either that or we 


effort at the present time. I will agree with you that we are not 
but SUP po e somehow Ol other we d ir 


are golng to allow the children to fo Uunhousedt in Spite of ourselves 

Dr. Browneuu. That, of course, is one of the very difficult things 
ibout this whole situation. We want to see children housed, and it 
Ss a question of what is the best wv iy to do it the qui kest. The 
hngures that I have here on Alabama shx 


neome in 1952 was $907 per capita, and t 


yw the a Spos ul le per capita 
hat the current expenditures 


per pupil in average daily attendance was 3.28 percent of the dis- 
posable income. 

Now, some of the other States were spending as much as 5.5 percent. 
South Dakota, 5.28 percent, Quite a number of the other States are 


spending more than 4 percent. 

The median of the States with the lowest. d sposable per capita 
ncome was 4.16 percent. You are faced with this kind of situation 
as far as Congress is concerned. The people in the States that are 
spending 4 percent or more of their d spo ible income for current 
expenditures per child will say, “Why should we provide funds for 
States that are spending less than 4 percent?” That is one of the 
difficult things that we are faced with when we try to say what should 
the policy of the Federal Government be with reference to providing 
alc. 

The same thing is true if you look at this matter of redistricting. 
Here will be one State that has gone ahead and moved to reduce the 
number of inefficient school districts materially, and then they say, 
“Why should we send our tax money to other States that have done 
verv little to eliminate their inefficient school districts?” We can vO 
right down the line. That is a part of the t] ng that we have to 
consider and you have to consider because we are all a part of the 
Federal Government in trving to decide what is the best Federal] 
policy. , 

Mr. Metcatr. Woulk 


| you five me \] yama’s cisposable Income 
and the percentage a 
1 


og ain? 

Dr. BrowneLti. The disposable income in terms of the per capita 
amount in 1953, which means the individual income payments less 
Federal taxes, was $907 per pupil. 

Mr. Evuiorr. Per person or per pupil? 

Dr. Browneiy. That was the per capita income, per person. If you 
figure what their current expenditure per pupil in average daily at- 
tendance is, in peres nt of the average ehild, they are spenaing on that 
basis 3.28 percent. For the United States the average is 3.49. 

Mr. Metcaur. I want vou to give me the figure for North Dakota. 

Dr. Browne... North Dakota is spending 5.53 percent. 

Mr. Mercatr. What was North Dakota’s per capita income 4 

Dr. BRowNELL. $1,095. 

Mr. Mercaur. What is one of the States with a real high per capita 
income ¢ 

Dr. Brownety. The highest per capita income is in Nevada, $1,918. 

Mr. Mereatr. And how much do they spend ? 
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Dr. BrowNeLi. 2.59 percent. 
Mr. Mercar. It seems to me that is not always a fair measure. 


Dr. Brownew.. I am not saying that is the only index. I am say- 
ing again, looking at this picture, that when Alabama says, “We are 
spending all we can and we have to have some Federal aid,” then 
your committee has to sa “Well, from the tandpoint of the Nation 


| 


as a whole, what about th ese other States that are pe nding ” percent 


or more of their income per child? What are they going to say 


about taking these taxes from them to help you when you are only 
spending 2.25 percent ¢”? And t ley Inay give a pel fe tly vood reason 
for it, but you are in a position where you have to answer that kind of 


question. 

Mr. Mercatr. May I say for the First District of Montana, we are 
going to say “All right 

Dr. BrowNe.L. I do not know about the First District of Montana, 
but Montana is spending 4.8 percent of its current expenditures in the 
percent of income per child. 

Mr. Metcatr. How much is the —— able income ? 

Dr. Browneui. For Montana there is a disposable 1 income of $1,489 
per capita. 

Mr. Mercar. bi Montana is spending 4.8 percent of its income. 
We say that we want to help Alabama get out of this difficulty. 

Dr. Browne... a am not saying that you should not. I am saying 
that that is one of the questions that has to be faced up to. Those 
are the kinds of questions that are being raised. 

Mr. Enxiorr. You will recall that I said that Alabama is going 


to face up to this thing and make a continually larger and larger 
effort. I ie ae that, bas ed upon the history of the past few 
years. But the problem of getting $360 million in Alabama is a 


problem that jus sit staggers the imagination. 

Dr. BrownNeEuu. Yes. I think that we ought to note, for instance, 
these sorts of things that have taken place. If you go back to 1940, 
the per capita income in Alabama was $268, but in 1953 it was $1,043. 
In other words, there has been a very considerable increase in the 
economic ability of the State. 

The economic ability of our States is not constant: it is changing. 
The greatest increase that hs is taken place in years has taken place in 
the States that used to be considered the poor States. They are not 
as poor as they used to be, thank heaven. 

Mr. Kearns. Dr. Brownell, 1 do not suppose that there is any one 
in Congress more opposed to Federal control than myself, and 
my record will show it. Bob Taft used to always tell me that he 
personally blamed me for the defeat of his bill in the House committee 
in the 8lst Congress when we defeated the Senate bill for Federal aid 
by a vote of 13 to 12. 

Having been an educator, I think that some members of the com- 
mittee followed me on my set opposition to a $300 million bill, which 
was a Federal control bill. 

You know in all of these bills, and coming to this session in Sena- 
tor Cooper's bill and Mr. Frelinghuysen’s bill, to me we have fooled 
the people by the amount. That is why I was interested in coming 
out. for $5 billion, because I knew if the Government was going to 
participate, it was an honest evaluation of the funds needed. 
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Did you get your figures about the needs of the States from the 
chief school oflicers of each State ¢ 

Dr. Browneun. The figures 1 quoted came from the school facilities 
survey. The school tacilities survey was conducted in each of the 
States by State departments of education. We compiled the figures. 

Mr. Krarns. Do you have any statement from the governors ¢ 

Dr. Browne.u. I do not think we have statements from the gov 
ernors. Our figures came from the facilities survey. 

Mr. Kearns. Have you ever seen the figures I have / 

Dr. BrowneLi. I do not believe so. 

Mr. Kearns. | would like for our chief counsel to give Dr. Brownell 
a COPY. 

Dr. Browneti. We would be pleased to have them. 

Mr. Krarns. Your predecessor, Dr. MeGrath, was in office when 
we enacted the law 815 on construction. Do you have any evidence 
as Commissioner of Education, either from your own records, or rec 
ords from your predecessor, whereby you feel there was any Federal 
control] inthe administration of $15 ¢ 

Dr. Brownextu. There has been Federal control. ‘The question 18 
whether it has been undesirable contro]. I think the Federal con- 
trols have been in terms of how money should be spent and have 
been directed to the fiscal administration. There are inherent in that 
law requirements again as to what the Federal Government would 
pay for and what it would not, and it has undoubtedly influenced 
the character of the construction of the buildings. I don’t have enough 
evidence my self to know whether that has been more in the direc 
tion of getting people to provide adequate facilities, or in the dire 
tion of keeping them from putting in some things they might other 
wise have put in if there had been Federal control. I do not have 
that evidence. 

Mr. Kearns. I asked that question because I probably come in more 
contact with the ultraconservatives than my colleagues here, who are 
opposed to any type of Federal assistance in education, and yet the 
reaction because of the administration of Public Law 815 has had a 
tremendous effect upon those who were formerly so objectionable to 
any kind of aid to education that it has been really a miracle to 
me that the transition could take place. 

Dr. Browne.i. I want to say for my colleagues that have been re- 
sponsible for the administration of the law I think they have done 
a remarkable job. 

Mr. Krarns. I paid tribute to Mr. Lillywhite on the panel the other 
evening and said I was so happy that the Commissioner’s office felt 
they were able to get men as capable as he to handle the law. He 
has really been of great service to our committee here, incidentally 

I am very grateful to the President of the United States that he 
has appointed a man like yourself as Commissioner of Education 
who has fear in his heart of control. I am so happy that you are 
that way, that you do not want in any way to buy any merchandise 
that you think is going to smack of control. I commend you highly 
for it. ; 

However, do we not as schoolmen get tangled up in a lot of 
things that other departments of Government never get tangled up 
in# We pass a road bill, for instance, for highways, involving mil- 

53813—54 27 
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ons and millions. Before the ink is dry on the bill and the Presi 
lent signs it, they are pouring concrete in Peoria, but when we get 
nto the school business we sit down amongst ourselves and we get 


the committee all tangled up. Unfortunately, I think that we have 
education tied up with labor. To me education is important enough 

o this country that we ought to have a committee just on education 
without its being connected with the labor committee. My staff laughs 
at me every time I gotoa committee hearing. J say, “T will be i In 
Labor.” That isabout the truth of it. 

It seems to me the great thing this country has to face up to is 
he fact that education in this country is one of the greatest chal- 
enges we have, and your position, in my opinion, is one of the greatest 
positions in the Federal Government. Your obligation to the people 
of the country is one of the greatest in the Federal Government. 
We have today a challenge to, as we say in the Navy, shape up and 
try to do the job. If we are going to get involved, as I see it—and 
I have lived through it in Congrers and as a school administrator and 


+ 
{ 
] 
I 


. teacher—if we are going to live through another 10 or 12 years in- 
volved in formulas and eal to work out the figures and the 3.2 in 
this State and the 4.5 in another State, and all these things that are 


mathematical and let this great collateral of ours, the children, suffer 
while we are arguing how we are going to house them, then I do not 
think we have met our responsibilities. 

I am so sincere about that, and yet I share with you, sir, so sin- 
cerely the fact that I dread any phase of Federal control. I do not 
want you to ever let down on your belief because it is so admirable. 
I do feel we have a situation today of neglect that falls upon you 
ind us as members of this subcommittee, the full committee and the 
Congress, and we should come out with some kind of program of school 
construction that is coiling to take care of the children now, not 2 
year from now, not 3 years from now, but now. I do not know 
how it is going to be met. It is difficult to write that legislation, but 
it seems to me we have an obligation, Dr. Brownell. 

What I would like to do is to feel that this committee is working 

with you, that you are working with us, and that we are trying to 
bear this prob lem. : 

Dr. Browneti. I want you to unde ma Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, that we are trying to work with you, and we 


ire trying to solve this problem. I tl hink that the big issue is pri- 
marily w ee the necessary action to house the children will take 
place faster by Federal funds at this time, or whether you will get 


action faster by the 48 States’ action programs, or whether you will 
get action faster by a combination. 

What we want to do is to be of so much assistance to you as we can 
in presenting both sides of the picture which will he ‘Ip you to dete 
mine policy : ind we want to be of any assistance that we can to you 
with reference to helping i n the de velopment of : iny legislation, ¢ once 
you have decided on what policy you want to follow. 

We will always operate on that basis, because an ything that we can 
do which will get more children into school faster and into adequate 
school housing is what we want to do and, at the same time, as you 
have just indicated, we want to be sure that we safeguard what is 
basic in terms of the relationship of the citizens to our schools. 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, sir 
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Dr. Brownriw. That, as I see it, is the problem, 
anxious to work it out as you are. 

Mr. Kearns. That is a very fine statement and 
idopted the feeling up here that we are making a “bri 
approach,” and | hope the vood Commissioner, if it be omes the } 


e judg 
ment and wisdom of this committee to report legisl ition, that we will 
have you as a member of the committee and on the team so that we 
an help the country to build schoolhouses. 

Dr. Brownetn. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ka ARNS, I do apprecl ite, very much your t ik ng the time this 
morning to appear before our subcommittee We were very Pppy 


to have vou. 

Before I close the hearings, I would like to have Mr. Fullei 
forward. 

Mr. Fuller, I do not have any further questions to a k of \ 
[I would like this for the record: 

I would like you, as executive secretary of the Chief School Officers, 


to write each one andt ll them how much the committee enjoved their 


presentation and what oreat assistance they have been to us 1n Tor 
your data. I would further appreciate it if the ones who were 
! 


atins ) 
ot able to appear if they will be kind enough to send their statements 
to us, either pro or con, on the matter, because it will be valuable to 
in our task here. 

Mr. Fuuuer. I would be very olad to do that 

Mr. Krarns. At this time I want to thank the reporters for then 
cood service, al d the hearmg stands adjourned until the call of e 
Chair. 

(Thereupon, a0 132 So. p. .. the committee idjourne d to meet agall 
at the call of the Chair.) 

(Pursuant to permission oranted earlier In these hearings, the fo] 


owing statements and commu nie ations are made a part of the record 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Cuartes R. HOWELL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
I’noM THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Having carefully followed the progress of your subcommittee during the second 
session of the S8d Congress, and particularly during its commendable work 

nducting the current hearings, I would like to submit the following state 

s part of the record of these hearings : 

There is little argument from any quarter that our schools are not now faci 
the most serious challenges in their history At a time when our Nation needs 
more and more well-educated citizens to help offset the oppressive ’ 
superiority of the Communist world, and to help combat the invidio 
litical, and economic pressures of that Communist bloe, our schools should 
steadily improving in both quality and quantit Instead, we all know of the 
urrent shortage of teachers, the extreme shortage of adequate buildings, and 
the increased overcrowding, particularly in the elementary schools A 
factors—which have been documented by many sources, including the United 
States Commissioner of Educatior will force our schools into a steady d ne 
unless we take action now 

We need no statistical experts to show us how consistently the birthrate h 
mounted in the last S vears We need only look around us to see the millions « 
hildren who will from year to vear be moving into the elementary schools d 


ip through the erades to high school and college. 

It is of our Federal responsibility to these children that IT think wht I co 
template this problem of how to provide adequate schools. There is no ne i 
for a prolonged debate over the question of whether or not the Federal Govert 
ment sl] ould help I cannot see how the Federal Government can do anvthi 
else in view of the proven critical needs I believe an emergency constructi 

loa 


program is called for, and that it must begin early next year 


I 
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I ha ng been fighting fo ederal aid to education, with emphasis on school 
I believe Federal grants-in-aid should be given States, with a 

mii inum of weal Cor ‘ l fund 

The testimo of Ur States Commissioner of Education Samuel Brownell 
hefore the House Edueat Subcommittee last week illustrates the callous atti- 
tude take by th ley cal dministration toward the needs of American 
schoolchildren In the st of a nutional educational emergency, we are told 
that ecd ‘ d e White House confers es 

If the Federal Gove ent nues to provide variety of welfare services 
rang from aid 1 shways to aid for hospitals, and if the Federal Govern- 
ment can plan to spend $50 billion more for a network of superhighways, | 
do not see how that same Go nment can abdicate its responsibility to the chil 
dren of the county \ pa ership between the States and the Federal Govern 
ment in the building of higl s and in the construction of hospital facilities 
as worked admirably the past, and continues to worl We have had no com 
plaints of Federal control o iterference in these areas, and there is no reason 
why such control would munifest itse the construction of school buildings, 
provided that adeq legis n is drafted 

As in the case of national health and the national transportation system, 
the overall objective of equal educational] opportunities for every eitizen tran 
ends State boundaries. In the case of education the reasons for Federal as 
sistance are, I believe, eve stronger and more compelling New Jersey’s chil 
dren may well be Minnesota’s children 5 years from now, conversely, Alabama's 
children may be Ne Jersey citizens 10 years hence, depending on the patterns 
of employment and migrati: It is of the national interest that each child be 

ven a reasonable opportunity to develop his potential abilities by having a 
chance to attend a good scho¢ 

My own State is rated among the rich or favored States, and is much more 
able to care for its children fl mail ot he les favored States Yet, within 
New Jersey’s boundaries, severe disparities exist, and those disparities will in 
crease as enrollments climb. We re not keeping up with the demand for build 
ings nd we are losing our struggle to provide enough qualified teachers, 

Ne Jersey's educational needs are well known 

We know that 29,000 New Jersey schoolchildren today are housed in buildings 
classified by State officials as substandard \ shocking number of our school 


facilities have no indoor toilet or hand-washing facilities. The number of sub 
standard schools and part-time sessions is increasing rapidly 





New Jersey needs 4,000 new classrooms at once During the recent Congress, 
I supported an emergency measure to appropriate ) million to aid States 
in school construction. This stopgap measure, even though sponsored by some 


Republicans in Congress, doomed to defeat because it wus opposed by 





the Eisenhower administration. The answer is not further study, but action 
Only with a Democratic Congress will this action be forthcoming. 

New Jersey’s Assistant Commissioner of Education Kenneth F. Woodbury 
has ably described the situation in our State in some detail for the subcommittee 
As he has stated, it will probably require a concerted program under a local, 
State, and Federal partnership to meet our minimum building needs until 1960 
As the witnesses before your subcommittee have testified, a great many of the 
States are facing more serious problems than New Jersey 

Almost without exception, the poorest States are those in greatest need of 
help for their schools. In the interest of promoting the general welfare of the 
United States, and in the interest of strengthening our national defense, I 
urge this subcommittee to publicize its findings widely, and to promote with 
utmost vigor during the new Congress a program of school construction which 
will help us to begin meeting the building crisis now at hand 


WASHINGTON, Mo., October 8, 1954 
Hon. Carrot D. KEARNS, 
Chairman, School Construction Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


Our high-school enrollment this year consists of 139 resident students and 
172 boys and girls from outside of the district Our district now receives 
nothing for building construction from Federal funds. From 60 to 75 percent 
of our graduates use the educational training that our district provides in cities 
such as Washington, D. C., Chicago, St. Louis, New York, San Francisco, and 





at 


‘4 
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many others We plan to start our building program this fall. Our disti 
has voted practically the maximum amount of bonds permitted by Missouri's 
constitution, and we still do not have sufficient funds to build and equip a 
badly needed high-school building and additions to our elementary school build- 
ings. Our high school is now housed in six scattered buildings. One of our ele- 
mentary-school buildings was constructed 83 years ago. Our district is doing 
its part. We trust that your committee will vote to have adequate building funds 
made immediately available so that the schools of our Nation can start at once 
to construct necessary buildings to house a constantly increasing number of 
children. 
A. FE. RItzMANN, 
President, Board of Education 


Lusk, Wyro., October 8, 1954 
Hon. CARROLL D. KEARNS, 
House Office Building, Washinaton, D. C. 

Hope hearings will determine extent of need for school construction legis! 
tion and formula to extend aid with minimum Federal control and maximum 
local responsibility. Believe some areas in dire need immediate action. Care 
ful consideration necessary 

Congressman WILLIAM Henry Iarris 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES 
illegqan, Mich., October 6, 1954 
Hon. CARROLL D. KEARNS, 
Chairman, Sul 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D.C. 


committee on School Construction, 


Friend Krarns: Sorry, but your wire came too late for a statement. Know 
you will handle the situation for the best interests of the country. 
Good wishes. 
Sincerely yours, 
CLARE E, HorrmMan 


STATEMENT IN Support or FepERAL AID TO ScHoor CONSTRUCTION BY NATIONAT 
CoUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, IN¢ 


The National Council of Jewish Women, Inc., 1 West 47th Street, New York 
City, a voluntary organization of over 100,000 members in some 246 communi 
ties throughout the United States, has for many years advocated equal educa 
tional opportunities for the Nation’s children At the last triennial convention 
held in March 1953, the following statement was reaffirmed 

“The National Council of Jewish Women believes that in a democracy equa 
opportunity for education should be available to all from the preschool level 
through adult life, without discrimination because of ability to pay * * * and 
that the educational facilities of the Nation must be improved and expanded 
* * *: it therefore 

“Resolves, To support such measures as Ww 
educational opportunities for all * * *.” 

In the light of this commitment, our members have put forth a good 
effort toward the promotion of programs both on the local, State, and nati 
levels which would help to equalize educational opportun 


1] 


sure expanded and equa 


de 


No educational system can, of course, function without adequate, safe, and 
sanitary buildings. That is why we are concerned with the proposals now before 
you, which provide for Federal financial assistance to the States in the « 
struction of school facilities. The problem of providing adequate school f: ities 
has been growing for almost two decades, and the difficulties facing the N: n 
children today have been predicted for a number of years by those who studied 
this problem. For nearly a quarter of a century various governmental and 
nongovernmental groups studied the educational needs and resources of the 


Nation. All of them determined a need for the expansion of our educatior 
facilities, and most of them, if not all, recognized the responsibility of the Pedei 
Government in this field. 
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1929, President Hoover appointed a National Advisory Committee on BDdu 
n, and this committee in its report made the following statement: 
Chere are nationa esponsibilities for education which onlv the Federal 
Government can adequately meet . From an early period of our nationa 
fe, the leaders of the American people have recognized our obligation to co 
operate in fostering the education of all the people, without regard to State 











iction 
ai a ali a hla klk ah cally la ee eal welll Us allele 
( ed on over the yea in¢ ng the recent report on the s hool-construction 
earri ied by the United States Oflfice of Education. the need for additional 
< issued by the United Stat blished. Unless we choose to remain indif 
ferent to the needs of the children who are now receiving only a partial educa 
ti who are housed in buildings which endanger their lives, and deprive them | 
equal educational opportunity to which they are entitled, some action must 
nt W and not 2 ¢ I 3 ye ars — 

It has been suggested that acti on the proposals now before your committe¢ i 
be deferred until a series of State conferences culminating in a White Hous: 
conference are held Presumably the exploration and discussion of educationa 
problems at these conferences will help to bring the citizens and educators of the 
various States to a recognition of their problems Is it fair to assume that 
the parents of the children. wh re now attending school on a half-day basis, 

nd the teachers who are compelled to reid inadequate service to children 
I se of the conditions der which they teach, are unaware of their problems? 
a us reports, studies, and statistics which have been presented to your 
during these hearings seem to indicate quite the contrary. They seem 
te 1} e that it is not entirely a lack of recognition of the problems, or the 
seit hes Remmi, aed prograt that has created the present educationa 
CY! hut it i lack of f whic I preve ed the various States and los 
l riy the kil of edu tional facilities needed by children 8 
ociety 
() e of E ucation, ¢ nt oe j ts re pe rt on t q lestion of Fede! 
ho nstr ¢ mn} a ti th ent on is propositi n involves both nol 
ind it « he re ed o1 hv the <« ens of the United States 
thetr elected represent 

Ww nine yd one t] , I I {tee W ee on a policy which will recos 
sapitar fac t he ] x ‘ for the hildre of t 5 mation 

The following nrovisions s ld be embodied in the recommendations your com 
I e may make t Ho f Representatives 

1. A prov n as ng State control of public sch nd prohibiting Federal 
“eq ction, supervi or « f er State or local ed on agencies 

2. A provision wl wil ire the use of Federal funds as supplen entary 
to 1o and State appropriat for school construction, rather than as a substi 
tute, either in full or in part, for such appropriations 

Mav we respectfully urge fave ble action by your committee 

STATE OF ARIZONA, 
DEPARTM! OF PurLic INSTRUCTION ‘ i 
Phoenix. Octohe 9, 1954 
H ( ut D. Keal 
( ». Subeor tty Yehoo! Cer truction of the Committee on Edu- 
rand Labs Washingtor men 


Dear Mr. Kearns: In answer to vour communication regarding information on 


b elementary school building needs in Arizona, I am presenting here 
wilt everal enclosures that statistical tell the story of school finances and hous 
I ( nthe State of Ar na as of the present time 
E re No. 1 is an abbreviated report of phase I of the school-facilities 
rve You will note that the second page of this report shows a residual need 
n J \ 1951, of $44,180,396, distributed as shown under items (a), (b), (c), 
! The ability of the various districts to meet this need at that time is 
=} n in the next iten It is important to note that approximately $15 million 
the $44 n ‘ as impo | i legal bonding limitation 
n the Stat e next pag itures in the State of 
A riz by counties. This is ] in common with other 
State he period ineludir he saw comparative little 
sae This 1 a % tricts since the war ft 





ps. 

















but also a the sume 
‘ The next tal shu 
ring recent years. Since 
reuse live birt ( Ss 
atest report from the State 
‘ no letup in this trend 

Enclosure No. 2 shows the enroliment forecast de by the depar pub 

truction through the year 1963—64 Arizon it ust be remembered, is one 
of the fastest growing States in the country LI f ‘ st retlects this g wttl 
caused by live births already mentioned and heavy in-migra ns e the ! 

I sure No. 3 indicates the probable enrollment increases due I 
children entering public schools. You will notice that by 1954-55 n re 
Indian children are expected in the public schools shown than were in attendances 
last year. This brings up a need for additional classrooms. Likewise, it mig] 
be mentioned that many schools on the Indian reservations are now being 
ganized into public schools in an effort to bring more of the Indian « dre! it 
schools. Since Arizona has the largest Indian population of any State it « be 
readily seen that this poses a problem of major proportions 

Enclosure No. 4 lists selected school districts in 11 of 14 counties of the State 
Each district selected had a bonded debt in excess of 4 percent of asse 
aluatior The State maximum legal limitation is 10 percent of assessed val 
tion. Since nearly all elementary districts are also part of some high-school 
district, it is not unusual for an area to bear a bonding load in exes of 10 pe 
cent of assessed valuation. These areas are putting forth unusual effor 

Enclosure No. 5 is the most recent report of phase 2 of the school facilities 





survey. These figures, although preliminary, are sufficiently accurate to s 
factorily reflect the current housing needs of the State as a whole. School hn 
ing needs necessary to bring the schools of the State up to standard by Sept 


ber of 1 


estimates are higher than estimates made in the past ¢ to the fact t 7 
‘ es were made on the basis of computed enrollment increase Hloweve 
the data in thi eport is considered more ac te nd 
it was compiled following visits to all di t the S 
| tru th the information herein contained will be « help t ! 
pe the I 1 needs ountry a iw ‘ ad ti 1 t { 1 
( nn t sl d play i ( ing this n t critical problem 
Simeoraly Woul's, 
M. L. Brox 
S ] f f Publie Inst 
] 1 
REPORT 01 E ScHoor Factliri SURVE) Aprin 1952 
There } ever been a time when | been more impera e that t 
f the S ) give caret aly » tl ictors et t develo 
ment of v facilities for housing the st l « di f the St I 
the past 20 years education has been caught in a pincers between eco1 
wartime conditions that have serious mpaired the efforts ] de adequa 
housing for our educational system During the thirties tl economie dep 
Slon ve | districts from ever eplacing out 1 | ding rhe 
the coming of World War II with its mobilization of 
and one of the greatest population shifts ever experienced the 
ty d te by hich Arizona erenatlv affected. ¢ 
forced ft it as the need for housing became greater and greate 
Today effort made to solve the problem of school hou 
factors are confronted: (1) increased enrollme1 9 nflation 
(3) building material shortages 
Legislative bodies, both Federal and State, have be inert 
of these problems faced by the schools as well as the ded et of d 
( sed | l esent mob n effort \ ‘ t United § ( 
Cress ¢ ed Pul Law 815 whicl gl ‘ of the v S 
ind Terr f na matching ba t l comprehe! 
the scho ems This st ] schoo ities surve is a nat 
attempt to obta factual infor t 1 on sch f tv neeeds throug it th 
Nation so that a basis for intelligent and sound planning will be provided at tl 


1D will amount to $64,409,016. To take care of enrollment increase 











ite, and national levels 


155 to Septemb 1959 l req e an additional S64.782.650 Ch 
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In Arizona the plan for conducting the school facilities survey has been divided 
into two phases: 

Phase 1, of which this report is a summary, concerned itself with the collec- 
tion of data about, and analysis of, the present status of school facilities in the 
State. This included: (1) Factual information on educational utility, capacity, 
permanency, and cost of facilities; (2) data relative to pupil transportation ; 
(3) determination of building needs for 1951-52: and (4) a determination of the 
adequacy of local resources to meet school facilities requirements. 

While phase 1 followed the general pattern set up by the United States Office 


{ 


of Education because it was necessary that the basic information be the same 
from all States, the procedures used in phase 2, the long-range projection of 
needs can be determined to best meet the conditions existing in the State of 
Arizona 

Phase 2, an overall estimate of needs through 1960, will involve 

1. Caluculation of birthrates, population trends, and social and economic 
developments throughout the State 

An overall estimate of educational facilities by space and cost— 
') to relieve overcrowding and eliminate multiple sessions 
(b) to accommodate increasing enrollments resulting from high birth 
rates and extensive in-migration. 
(c) to replace obsolete and unsafe facilities 

3. A study of the educational programs best suited to the various areas of 
the State 

$. The contemplation of a satisfactory grouping of school administrative units 
in light of the determined educational program 
5. A study of school locations in view to serving logical attendance areas 

It is apparent from the scope of phase 2 that a broad planning base involving 
lay and professional groups will be both desirable and necessary. In all areas, 
encouragement will be given to analysis and planning and a determination of 
the desires of those involved in light of the facts In this way, it is hoped that 
what is best for each individual area of the State will result in a pattern of 
long-range school planning for the State as a whole. 





SIGNIFICANT Facts TAKEN FROM PHASE 1 OF THE ScHoo.t FACILITIES SURVEY, 
Purntic LAw S15, Titte L, ror THE STATE OF ARIZONA DateEp Jury 1, 1951 


161 
(a) IAs 
(db) 1.2 
(¢) 3,566 of these pupils attended schools of 2 and 3 classrooms 
244 buildings house the pupils of the State: 
(@) 338 buildings housing 82,500 pupils during some part of the school- 


dav are combustible structures 


were enrolled during 1950-51: 


n c 1 2 o = . 
ron thane preapraame attended schools ol OO SF Gnete Cieerissmé. 








of these pupils attended schools of 1 classroom. 





(b) 334 buildings housing 85,807 pupils some time during the schoolday 
are fully fire-resistive 
262 ont of 480 schools housing 43,651 pupils have sites of less than 5 acres, 
the recommended minimum 
41.191 out of 161,528 pupils are being transported in buses valued at $850,000 
Construction underway during March 1951 included 92 classrooms and 26 
general-use rooms providing instructional capacity for 2,760 pupils. 


Capital investment expenditures by periods are as follow: 


\ Capit Enrollment | Exy nditure 

crease j} per pupil 
1931-41 $8, 590 $474.10 
194 { , O10. O38 265. 56 
1946-51 2 RQ] () 1, 286, 24 





In spite of the recent increased expenditures, the following conditions still 
exist 
(@) 25,510 pupils, 5,028 of whom attend multiple sessions, are housed in 
substandard facilities. 
(0) 60 percent of the classrooms have more than 30 pupils, the recom- 
mended load 


! 


: 
j 
; 
: 
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«c) 


8.3 percent or 379 of classrooms house more than 40 pupils 
(d@) 1.7 percent or 78 classrooms house more than 50 pupils. 
i (e) 73.5 percent or 3,338 classrooms contain less than 800 square feet, 
900 square feet in the national standard. 
(f) 2.9 percent or 132 classrooms contain less than 400 square feet 
To bring the schools of Arizona up to standard, a total capital expenditure of 
$44,188,396 is required: 
(a) $34,598,480 for new housing to replace old buildings and to relieve 
overcrowding and enrollment increases 
(0) $4,694,885 for remodeling and rehabilitation 
(©) $4,080,400 for new sites and improvements. 
(d) $880,181 for new buses 


EB Financial ability of districts to meet the above requirements are retlected b 
the following: 
(a) $15,018,294 of the $44,188,396 above cannot be raised because of the 
i, 10-percent bonding limitation 
(0) 58 districts serving 25,122 (15.6 percent) of the pupils enrolled have 
a current bonding capacity of less than $100 per pupil. 
(c) 146 districts serving 94,164 (58.8 percent) of the pupils enrolled have 
a current bonding capacity of less than $500 per pupil. 
(d) 129 districts serving 35,060 (21 percent) of the pupils enrolled have 
a current bonding capacity of more than $1,000 per pupil. 
What others are doing: 
(a) During 1949-50, 19 States were providing funds for school construc 
tion. 
(0) Through 1951, 28 States have established divisions of schoolhouse 
planning 
. 4 
74 
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The bonded debt of the following school districts lies between 4 and 10 percent 
of the assessed valuation. Each district is permitted by law to bond itself up to 
10 percent of its assessed valuation. The final column in this table shows the 
percent of assessed valuation obligated for bond purposes for elementary dis- 
tricts that are also in high-school districts and thereby bear an additional 
bonding load: 











Bo ' i * del 
Schoo t = — debt J ; a : . 
0 { ‘ ion | elk 
4 higt ‘ 7 a : 
Apache County Elementary District 
ly Eagar No.3 $f 122 $42. OM ° 
Springerville No, 2 395, 934 18. OO { 7° 
Vernon No. 14 112, 058 &. (WM { 
Coconino County High School District 
Flagstaff 16, 338, 252 1. 178. Of 
Cochise County 
Elementary District, Willeox No. 18 5. 275, 201 25. OM 6.2 91 
High Schoo] District 
Willcox 5, 275, 201 is WW) »1 
St. David 2, 280, 288 100, OOF j 
Gila County Elementary: Globe No. 1 ) 837, 224 165. 000 g . 9 
Graham County 
Eler.entary District, Safford No. 1 s, 662, 500 2004. 000 5 ¢ 60 ‘ 
High School District, Safford 3, 662, 500 200, 00 t 
Greenlee County 
Elementary District, Clifton No 268. 600 125. 000 19 19 
High Schoo! District, Duncar 2, 294, 600 123, OO { 
Maricopa County 
Elementary District 
Creighton No. 14 1, 345, 006 { 1 
Mesa No, 4 1, 040, 006 8 0 R ® 
Roosevelt No. 66 618. 000 7 | 1 
Osborn No. 8 654. 000 
Madison No. 38 1. 663. 000 7 4 
Washington No. 6 R92, 0) g 9 
Tempe No. 3 458, 0) 7.9 { 
Albam bra No, 68 887_ 000 ) OB 
Issac No, 5 387, O00 Qs 3 
Glendale No. 40 300. ONO 14 99 4 
Murphy No. 21 631.000 Q 7 | 6 
Balsz No. 31 (4 g Ry eG 
Scottsdale No. 48 914, 500 12 Ss. f 7.8 
Chandler No. 80 $50, 000 3. | 
Dysart No, 89 169. OO 
Gilbert No. 41 293. (MK % 9 
Tolleson No. 17 110, 000 7} & 
Buckeye No. 33 12% 164, OC 7 & 
Fowler No. “45 1,065, 3 4.000 18 
Gila Bend No. 24 1. 148, 915 + 000 47 49 
Higley No. 60 6, 853 410. 000 t 4 4 
1 High School District 
Glendale Unior 17. 788. 033 1. TH9. OO 
Tempe Union 9, 146, 502 719, SOK 7.9 
Scottsdale 9, 890, 995 R46, OOM R 
Gila Bend 1, 148, 915 4, OOM 4 
‘ Navaho County 
Elementary District 
Holbrook No. 3 $, 352, 992 179, 000 { 6.8 
Lakeside No, 16 431, 2 30. OO 7 { 
High School] District, Holbrook 1, 259, 642 200, 000 6.8 
Pima Counts 
Elementary District 
Sunnyside No, 12 4,993, 408 195, OO 9 
Flowing Wells No. 8 2, 647, 22 250, OOF 4 8 
4 High Schoo] District: 
} Tucson 85, 934, 738 4, 137, OO 4.8 
: Marana 9.170.175 494. 000 5 
Flowing Wells 2. 647, 260 8 
Pinal County 
4 Elementary District 
Casa Grande No. 4 10, 272, 6¢ 569, OO a) 8. 8 
i Eloy No. 11 5, 623, 644 J98, HON 71 13 11.4 
j Stanfield No. 24 2, 867, 481 20. OOK 70) 2 3 
Maricopa No. 20 3, 165, 963 87, OO 1.3 3 
Apache Junction Queen Creek 
No. 43 754, 5R4 65.000 g ¢ Q ¢ 
Oracle No. 2 477, 059 29, 000 6 
High School District Santa Cruz 
; Valley, Union 9, 628, 825 415, OO { 
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